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FOREWORD 
(To the First Edition) © 


Dr. P. K, Sundaram, at present Reader in Philogophy.-at-this 
Centre, was a Research Fellow of this University in the years 
1954-56. The thesis which he wrote then was approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1960. It is now published 
as No. 11 in the University Philosophical Series. 


The subject of the thesis is Advaita Epistemology with special 
reference to Vimuktatman’s Ista-siddhi. Every system of Indian 
philosophy bestows considerable attention to a discussion of the 
problem of knowledge. The aspects relating to this problem are: 
analysis of the knowledge-situation, the number and nature of 
the means of valid knowledge (pramdnas), the nature of validity 
or truth; the theory of invalidity or error; can error be overcome, 
if so, how? Advaita follows the Bhatta Mimamsa in empirical . 
matters; but it has its own distinctive features in regard to 
epistemology as called for by its basic truth that the ultimate 
reality is the nondual Spirit, Brahman-Atman. 


The most popular Advaita manual of epistemology is 
Dharmarajadhvarin’s Vedantaparibhasa. This has been expounded 
by more than one scholar and has also been translated into 
English more than\jonce. As this work is designed to serve as 
but an introductory text, even as the Tarkasargraha is for 
Nyaya, the more complicated and difficult questions are not 
considered here. One of the vexed questions concerns ‘error’. 
There are various theories of error in Indian philosophy. These 
are technically called khydti-vadas. The locus classicus where these 
theories are examined thoroughly from the standpoint of Advaita 
is Vimuktatman’s I[sta-siddhi: The present editor drew largely 
from this work while discussing this problem in chapter two of 
his work The Philosophy of Advaita (with special reference to 
Bharatitirtha Vidyaranya). The late Professor S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri started translating the Jssa-siddhi into English, but did not 


il 


Complete the translation. When Dr P. K. Sundaram joined the 
Department of Philosophy in 1954, he was advised to undertake 
a study of the Jsta-siddhi with a view to base an exposition of 
Advaita Epistemology thereon. A major portion of Part Three 
of his thesis follows closely Vimuktatman’s examination of the 
theories of error. He has made use of other Advaita classics also 
to render his exposition of Advaita epistemology complete, and 
to exhibit the metaphysical implication of the epistemological 
discussions. 


The printing of this work has taken more time than was 
expected. Uniformity in printing could not be achieved because 
after the first few formes were printed by one press, the rest of 
the work had to be entrusted to another press. The errors in 
printing are regretted. 


MADRAS T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 


November 12, 1968 


PREFACE 


The present work, Advaita Epistemology, was the thesis submitted 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the Madras University 
in 1959. I record my grateful thanks to my esteemed Professor 
and Chief Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, M.A.,Ph.D., Professor and 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of Madras, 
who has; at every step of my endeavours, instructed and educated 
me. Only at his instance, the work ‘Jsta-siddhi’? was taken up by 
me for studies. But for his active sympathy and constant 
encouragement the work would not have been completed. My thanks 
are due in a large measure to Sri Panditaraja S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri (Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras), with whom 
I read the text of Jsta-siddhi. 


I am grateful to the authorities of the Madras University for 
the facilities that they provided me with for study and research. 
I also thank the authorities of the University Grants Commission 


for the publication of this work. 


January, 1959. P. K. SUNDARAM 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 


In the present thesis, an attempt has been made to present 
the chief aspects of the Advaita epistemology with special 
reference to that great polemic Advaitic work, the Ista-siddhi of 
Vimuktatman, supplemented, wherever necessary, by the shorter, 
but equally valuable, work, the Nydyamakaranda of Anandabodha, 
who, most probably, was Vimuktatman’s disciple, and who, 
naturally, acknowledges the great authority of Vimuktatman in 
deciding the philosophical issues. The views of the other great 
Acaryas, like Mandana, whose works are classed as the Magdana- 
prasthana, as against the Sarkara prasthana, and who was the 
senior contemporary of Saikara, Sarvajiiatmamuni, Madhusidana 
Sarasvati, Citsukha, Vacaspati Misra, Bharatitirtha-Vidyaragya; 
Jiianaghanapada and Appayya Diksita are also, as and when 
required, incorporated in the thesis. | 


This is so because Vimuktatman, in his /sfa-siddhi, discusses 
mainly the diverse theories of error, only to establish the theory 
of maya. His interest thus being the vindication of the theory 
of maya, he does not deal with other matters concerning a theory 
of knowledge like the sources of Knowledge, nature and test of 
trutb, and knowledge and reality. So, the first half of the 
thesis, so to say, is devoted to these topics and the second half 
to the theories of error and transcendence of error which is 
release. Thus the plan of the thesis is: (1) Sources of Knowledge, 
(2) Knowledge, Truth and Reality, (3) Error and (4) Transcen- 
dence of Error. 


If 


Vimukt&tmau’s Ista-siddhi has been published by the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series (No. LXV) in the year 1933, critically edited with 
a valuable introduction and illuminating notes by Professor 
M. Hiriyanna of Mysore along with the extracts from the 
commentary on the Ista-siddhi, called Vivaraga by Jianottama. ~ 


Vili 
The work, Ista-siddhi, has been looked upon as one of the 
very important treatises constituting what is known as the Siddhi 
literature. Madhustdana -Sarasvati; at the end of his Advaita- 
siddhi, refers to three Siddhi works, viz., Ista-siddhi, Natskarmya- 
siddhi aad Brahma-siddhi.* Madhustdana Sarasvati himself. lived 
only in the last three quarters of the seventeenth century. SO, 
the other three Siddhis, Ista, Naiskarmya and Brahma must be 
fairly old. The other two works that are included in the Siddhi 
literature are Advaita-brahma-siddhi of Sadananda and the Svarajya- 
‘siddhi of Gafgadharendra Sarasvati. 


The Brahma-siddhi of Mandana may be said to devote itself 
to the definition (Jaksapa) and testimony ( prama@ga) of Brahman 
indicated in the expression brahmajijnasa, the what of the desire 
to know Reality. The Naiskarmya-siddhi of Suresvara is interested 
in showing the how of Brahman-knowledge, i.e., whether it is by 
knowledge alone or by action that release is secured. The Ts ta- 
siddhi of Vimuktatman engages itself rather in the question of 
the why of Brahman-knowledge than in what or how, enquiring 
into the nature and cause of the error that is the world. The 
Advaita- siddhi of Madhusidana can be said to sum up all the 
ideas coming within the purview of Brahman-knowledge, thus 
establishing Brahman as the only Reality transcending the 
phenomenal and the empirical. Thus, ontology, ethology and 
epistemology may be said to be the content of the Brahma-siddhi, 
the Naiskarmya-siddhi and the Ista-siddhi respectively.* 


The Is ta-siddhi has been important not only in the eyes of 
the Advaitins but also thinkers of the other schools of thought. 
Ramanuja in his Sri Bhasya and Yamunacarya in his Atma-siddhi 
refer to Ista-siddhi®* Vedanta Desika refers to Ista-siddhi in his 


1, Adyaita-siddhi, N. S. Edn. 1917, p. 900 
siddhinam ista-naiskarmya-brahmagin*miyamh cirat 
advaitasiddhir-adhuna caturthi samajayata. 

2. See Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri’s Introduction to Bratiasidens 
p. Xxiii. ‘ 

3. Prof. Hiriyanna’s Introduction to I.S., p. xi.; See p, 21 of Siddhitraya 
printed at Conjeevaram : pages 45-69. The tae ‘yanubhitirajameya”’ 


ix 


Sarvartha-siddhi on Tattvamuktakalapa.t He quotes, verbatim, the 
first stanza of Ista-siddhi in his Tattva-tikd and states that the 
summary of the Mahdpirvapaksa in the Sri Bhdsya is according 
to the arguments of that stanza. Among the Advaitic teachers, 
Citsukha, Amalananda, and Bbharatitirtha Vidyaranya refer to 
Ts tasiddhi.® 


etc, occurring in the very first verse of Jsta-siddhi, are used by 
Yamuniearya. See the Mahapurvapaksa in the Sri Bhasya (N. S. Edn.) 
particularly page 61, beginning with the words “‘svatassiddha’’, Also 
compare p. 86 of the Sri Bhasya beginning with ‘smptirnabhahyavisaya’ 
with 7. S. IV. 17. Ramanuja uses the word ‘anubhuti’ in the sense of 
Brahman and this is from the first verse of J.S., yanubhitih, etc. 


4, pp. 417-8 Benares Edn. (Sarvartha-siddhi quotes the verse from Ista- 
siddhi (Chapter I, 140) beginning with durghatatvam avidyayah 
bhisanam, na tu disanam. Bhavaprakasika explains this as follows: 
iti karika istasiddhistha-atra vadan ityanabhidhaya pagyannityuktya 
neyan karika mandanamigriya athapi etat arthah tat sammata iti 
tanmate istasiddhikrdukta-disanam apariharyam iti bodhitam - etena 
istasiddhikrptah brahmajadnavaditaya naitadgrantha-sangatiriti sanka 
parasta, etc., etc. See Bhavaprakasa (Ed. By Vidwan S. Narasimhacar, 
University of Mysore Oriental Library Publications, 1940), p. 390. 


5. See article on IJsta-siddhi by Prof. M. Hiriyanna in J.O.R, Vol. V,, 
1931, p. 327. The verse is as follows: 


yanubhitir-ajameyanantétmanandavigraha 
mahadadi jaganmay4-citrabhittim namémi tim. 
See Tattva-tika (Conjeevaram Edn.), Part II, p. 34 


6. See Tattvapradipika, (N. S. Edn.) p. 381. 

jhatorthas-taj jiaptirva ajianahaniriti 
istasiddhikarair abhidhanat. 

_ Also Kalpataru on Bhamati, (N. S. Edn.) p. 932. 
evam hrdi nidhayartham istasiddhikrto jaguh 
atmaivajfidanahanirva tadapyitmaiva isyate. 
Sarvajfiiatman refers, according to the commentators on Samk sepasari- 
raka, to the Ista-siddhi. See Hiriyanna’s article in J. O. R. Vol. V., 
1931. Also Madhusidana’s commentary on verse 14 of Chapt2r IV of 
Sam. Sar., Benares Edn. The expression ‘muktikovidah’ is explained by 
Madhusiidana as ‘istasiddhikarah’. Madhusidana also refers to Ista- 
siddhi in his Advaita-siddhi. Anandabodha quotes Vimuktstman in 
several places of his N. M. Bhiratitirtha quotes a verse from [sta-, 
siddhi (Chapter I, p. 207). See Vivarapaprameyasqngraha = Tr. By 


x 


Professor Hirlyanna quotes authority from the S rikanthacarita 
of Mankhaka, a work that was composed in Kashmir !n the 
first half of the 12th century, revealing thereby that one 
Ramyadeva, a reputed Vedantic teacher, had commented on the 
Ista-siddhi, and that not only in South India but also in the 
North, Vimuktatman’s name was well-known as an authority on 
Advaita to be reckoned with. 


Ill 


The details above set forth go to show, not merely how 
renowned Vimuktatman was, but also at what probable period 
he lived. The fact that Ramanuja, according to Vedantadesika, 
adopts phrases from the /sta-siddhi as embodying certain Advaitic 
concepts in order to refute them, helps fixing the date of 
Vimuktatman as not, at any rate, later than the 12th century 
A.D. The date is pushed further back when it is seen that 
Yamunacarya was aware of the work as a standard treatise on 
Advaita worth refutation by him. And 1100 A.D., was the date 
of Yamunacarya. Allowing some time to elapse for the work 
to become well-established and credited with an authority all its 
own, the date of the composition of the work may be fixed as 
1050 A.D., as the inferior limit.’ And the fact that the 
Srikapthacarita, which belongs to the 12th century A.D., mentions 
the Jsta-siddhi shows that this inferior limit is not quite 
improbable. 


Professor Hirlyanna argues, in support of 850 A.D., as the 
superior limit of the work, that Vimuktatman refers to Bhaskara® 


S. S. S. Sastri, Section I1xxxii. Ramadvaya refers to Ista-siddhi in his 
Vedantakaumudi and speaks as thoveh he is guided by Vimuktatman’s 
views. 

7. See Hiriyanna’s Introduction (Oop Sis5p Dex 


8. JS... Ch. I, K@: 36 and 42. The Karikds are: 

nanyatra karanat karyamh na cet tatra kva tadbhavet 
nanevetyupamayogid darsganabhasatocyate — 36. 

nanvanirvacaniyatve sadasattvaviparyayat ~ 

durghatau khyatibhadhau stam nasaccet tatkatham na sat - 42. 
Vivarana on J, S, says: bhaskaramatavalambanena — J.V., I.S., p. 500 


XI 
who can be taken to have flourished in the first half of the 
ninth century. From this it is possible to place Vimuktatman 
between 850-1050 A.D., says Professor Hiriyanna. Udayana refers 
to Bhaskara’s commentary on the Brahma-sitras. Udayana himself 


is assigned to 984 A.D. Vimuktatman is thus later than Bhaskara, 
that is, later than the 9th century A.D. 


Vimuktétman quotes Suresvara and Kumarila and differs 
from Mandana. Mandana and Suresvara are considered the 
contemporaries of Sankara. The date of Sankara is usually 
considered to be 788-820 A.D. But there is also an opinion® 
according to which Mandana must be later than Bhartrhari _and 
earlier than Salikanatha. Bhartrhari’s date is 591-651 A.D. 
Salikanatha’s date is 650-730 A.D. So, Mandana Is placed 
between 615-695 A.D. So Sankara’s date also is pushed back to 
632-664 A.D. | 


Then, Vimuktatman, since he disagrees from Mandana, on 
certain points like Jivanmukti and the locus of aj#ana,'' must 
be definitely later than 700 A.D. And, Anandabodha refers to 
Vacaspati Misra!2 whose date is taken to be 841 A.D. If 
Anandabodha were a disciple of -Vimuktatman, the latter cannot 
be earlier than 850 A.D.13 And Anandabodha refers to Jsta- 
siddhi.4 | Vacaspati criticises Bhaskara and quotes a verse from 
him. (See Kalpataru). Anandabodha quotes Vacaspati while 
Vimuktatman criticises Bhaskara. Thus Vacaspati is later than 
Bhaskara (first half of 9th Century A.D.) and Anandabodha is 
later than Vacaspati. Vimuktatman is later than Bhaskara but 





9. Prof. Kuppuswamy Sastri - Jntroduction to B. S., p. lviii. 


10. Article by T. R. Cintamani, Date of Sri Sankaracarya and some of his 
predecessors. J.O.R,, Vol. III. 1929, pp. 39 to 56. 


11. J,.S., pp. 74-78 and Chapter VI. 
12, N.M., pp. 163, 197. 


13, Prof. M. Hiriyanna’s article on [sta-siddhi in J, O. R, Vol. V. 1931, 
Dikoole 


14. NM., p. 359. Quotes a line from /sfa-siddhi. 


mithyabhavena bhitam kim mithyan3gan na naniksyati, 


X11 


earlier than Anandabodha. Thus 850 A.D., as Prof. Hiriyannaé 
estimates it, seems to be the most acceptable. 


Professor Das Gupta, however, places Vimuktatman so near 
as 1200 A.D. Drs Paul Hacker thinks that his period is around 
10th century A.D. Vacaspati criticises Mapdana in his Bhamati, 
(according to Kalpataru on IV-1.15 of the Brahma-sitras). 
Professor Paul Hacker has suggested that Vacaspati’s date is 
976 A.D. Vacaspati says at the end of his Ny@yasicinibandha 
that it was composed in the year 898 (vasvaritavasuvatsare). If 
this refers to Satvat era; the year will be 841 A.D. Paul Hacker 
suggests that it refers to Saka era which will correspond to 976 
A.D.15 In this case, Anandabodha’s date will be later than 
976 A.D. And so Vimuktatman’s date will fall just in the 
proximity of this date. 

IV | 

Ista-siddhi is so named because it is the author’s isfa, viz., 
the defence of the doctrine of ma@ya.1° The first five chapters 
are devoted to the establishment of the theory of indeterminability. 
In efror, it is the indeterminable that appears, not the cognition 
of the Vijfianavadin, nor the void of the Madhyamika, nor is 
error merely the non-discrimination of memory and perception as 
the Prabhakaras urge, nor even is it perception-otherwise, as the 
Bhattas and the Naiyayikas would believe. All these explanations 
fail because they do not satisfactorily account for the riddle that 
is illusion. And illusion is a riddle; otherwise it will cease to be 
illusion. No amount of theorising will explain away the experience 
of the illusory object here and now. So, it is not totally unreal. 
Yet illusion gets sublated by right knowledge. It is not real in 


the sense in which the shell is real, for example; it is indeter- 
minable. 


The world partakes of this indeterminability of maya also, 
beings a product. Thus, the fact of illusion, the fact of change 





15. See Dr K. Kunjunni Raja’s paper in thé Adyar Bulletin Vol. XXIV. 
parts 3-4, 

16. ato mayatma eko mayestah siddhah - J. S., p. 347. 
vyacicaramavidyath tath ata istarthasiddhaye - ibid: VIII. 28. 
tath mam natva istasiddhyartham vivrnomi. Maagalacarana. I.S. Deis 


Xili 


and causality perceived in life in the world, can be said to be 
only the work of maya which is its material cause. 


The theory of error that comes in for one of the most 
brilliant dialectical criticisms at the hands of Vimuktatman is the 
theory of perception otherwise, particularly of the Bhattas.'’ The 
second, third, the fourth and the fifth chapters are entirely 
devoted to the refutation of the anyathakhyati view. In Chapters 
Six and Seven, the author analyses the question of the locus of 
nescience and the issue of the oneness or the manyness of souls. 
The last and the eighth chapter discusses the question of the 
removal of nescience. Vimuktatman’s special and unique contribu- 
tion in regard to this theory is said to be the declaration that 
the removal of nescience is neither real, nor unreal, nor both, 
nor neither, but belongs to a fifth category, pancamaprakara. 
While Vimuktatman holds this view in the first chapter of his 
work and in the last chapter also, he lends countenance to two 
alternative theories, viz., (i) that removal of nescience is Brahman 
itself, and (ii) that it is indefinable like nescience itself. Still it 
is the pafcamaprakara theory that has come to be assoclated 
with Vimuktaétman. 


hese are the contents of the chapters of the thesis that 


come at the end. 
N 


To my knowledge, this great Advaitic work, Ista-siddhi'® and 
also Anandabodha’s Nydyamakaranda, have not been presented 
to the English-knowing scholars in any way that can be called 

elaborate and exhaustive. However, the interest of this thesis 
) being primarily epistemological, the ontological questions touched 
upon by Vimuktatman have not been given chief emphasis. 


17. The Bhittas and the Naiyayikas differ only in this: The Bhattas do 
not agree that the illusory silver is an object of supra-normal 
perception, alaukika pratyaksa. 


18. Vimuktétman seems to have written another work called Pramdaqa- 
vrtti-nirpaya. An incomplete transcript of the original MS., is 
available in the Adyar Library, Madras, 
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CHAPTER | 


THE MEANS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
PERCEPTION 


1 


The doctrine of yrtti 


To the Advaitin, nescience, which is positive, is the cause of 
all empirical distinctions of knower, known and knowledge.! The 
instruments of knowledge as well as that knowledge itself, along 
with the empirical ego which knows are relegated to the domain 
of nescience. Obscuring ajnana is compared, in the Siddhanta- 
bindu of Madhusiidana Sarasvati, to a jewel which makes the fire 
ineffectual ; and if a particular plant (here the plant being the vrfti, 
or mental modification), is placed near it, the power of fire is 
revived. Knowledge presupposes the distinction of the knower 
from the known. This division is unnatural and is brought about 
by the concealing and projective capacities of nescience. Nescience 
disguises the Truth by the richness of plurality. Nescience covers 
the all-pervading Self just as a finger placed in front of one’s eyes 
covers the solar disc.” 


The degeneration into plurality where alone empirical knowledge 
is possible, follows the superimposition of the not-self on the Self, 
as silver is superimposed on the shell in the silver-illusion. While 
in fact the Self is free and unattached to anything, for the reason 


1. Slankara’s Adhyasabhasya: tametam avidyakhyam atmanatmanoritare- 
taradhyaésam puraskrtya sarve pramanaprameyavyavaharah laukikah 
pravrttah. S. Bindu puts it; pratyaksadinam tu badhitavisayataya 
bhramatvepi-vyavaharasimarthyena pramapyabhimanat —G.0O.8S., Vol. 
LXIV. Tr. by P.C. Divanji. p. 36. 

2. S&. Bindu, p. 31. Avarapa being defined as ignorance accompanied by 
the absence of a eztti produced by a means of knowledge, which is 
capable of producing the consciousness that a thing which exists and 
appears does not exist and does not appear. Jbid., p. 36. 
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that there is nothing besides it for it to be related to, all the 
tedious distinctions of knowing. knower and known, subject and 
object, and the consequent usages, are mistakenly attributed 
to the Self, and the world of empirical activity is generated. The 
moment this superimposition drops away, there is no knowership 
and consequently, there is no operation of the means of knowledge. 
When there is no false identification ofthe senses with the Self, 
sense-activity like perception, etc., also cease; for, sense-activity is 
possible only for a knower. When there is no knower, how can 
there be any sense-activity? It is nescience that conjures up all 
cognitive functions. As it has transformed itself into the world 
of variety, so it has evolved itself into that cognitive instrument 
called the “‘Internal Organ’? or the antahkarana. 


In a cognitive act, the nescience-generated internal-organ goes 
out through the channel of the eyes, etc., pervades the object, 
takes its own form. As the Vedanta-paribhasa puts it: ‘Just as the 
water of the tank, going out through a hole, and entering fields 
through channels, comes to have a quadrangular or other figure, 
similarly, the internal organ, too, which is of the nature of light, 
going out through the sense of sight, etc., and reaching the locality 
of contents like pot is modified in the form of content like pot.’*8 
To the objection why the antahkarana should modify itself and take 
the form of the object, Madhusiidana in his Advaita-siddhi replies 
that taking the form of the object only gives the Capacity to the 
modification to remove the veil of nescience. 


This modification is called technically a vrtti. That aspect of 
Intelligence which is defined by egoity (which is the interna] 
organ defined by the body) is the knower (pramata). That aspect 
of Intelligence which is defined by cognitive process (that connects 
the egoity with the object), is the means of cognition (pramdana). 
That aspect of Intelligence defined by the element of fitness for 


manifestation present in the Object (which pervades the object 
ate DO) Sh panama. 9 
3. I Pariccheda, Ch. I. Tr. by S.§.§. Sastri. Madhusidana Sarasvati 
uses the same simile in his Advaita Siddhi ; but uses the simile of 
molten copper and solar light in his S. Bindu. See also T:M.P. 
Mahadevan’s Philosophy of Advaita } p. 11, ajtzna-nivartana-yogyatuasya 
tad-akaratvarupatvat, A, S., p. 483, 3 
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assumes the form of the object and invests it with the character of 
objectness), is the cognition or pramiti.* 


The Intelligence conditioned by nescience in the form of the 
object like pot is the content-consciousness, visayd-caitanya ; 
conditioned by the modification of the internal organ is the cognitive- 
consciousness, pramdna-caitanya; and conditioned by the internal 
organ is the cogniset-consciousness, pramdatr-caitanya. ‘Thus it is 
nescience that makes one Intelligence appear in three aspects, visaya- 
caitanya, pramana-caitanya, and pramaty-caitanya.” Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, however, speaks of four aspects. The portion of the Self 
defined by the internal organ is the knower, the aspect defined by 
the operation is the means of knowledge, the aspect defined by 
fitness for manifestation, residing in the object, is the act of know- 
ledge. Fourthly, as for the object, it is Brahma-caitanya residing 
in the object.® 


It is the function of v?tti to manifest objects. Or, the vriti 
forges a connection between the Self conditioned by the object and 
the knowing-self and undraws the veil covering the Self condi- 
tioned by the object, According to both the authors of Vivaraya and 
Samksepasariraka, who hold the image theory, pratibimbavada, the 
function of the vrtti is to establish contact and lift the obscuring 
veil of nescience in that object thereby making the object-self and 
the subject-self non-different. According to the authors of Vedanta- 
kaumudi and Prakatartha, on the occasion of the sense-object contact, 
the manas transforms itself, being activated by the moral destiny 
(adrstadi ksubdham), into the form of long ray reaching to the 
object. Pavcapadika-vivarana, earlier, has expressed the same 
idea. According to Ramadvaya, author of Vedanta-kaumudi, the 
pure consciousness underlying the mind that lay dormant is stirred 
by the transformation of the mind into the psychosis or vyiti and 
thus sets aside the veil that was drawn over it. The psychosis is the 


4. S. Bindu, p. 33. 


5. tasya ca abhivyaktasya caitanyasya ekatve’pi abhivyaijakantahkarana- 
bhagabhedat tridhi vyapadeéo bhavati. S. Bindu, p. 33, 
6. JLbid. 
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transparent transmitter of consciousness to the object. Thus, the 
Subjective and the objective elements get united ((samslesa-pratyaya ) 
and, thence, results the cognition ‘“‘I know the object”. Madhv- 
stidana Sarasvati says in his Advaita-siddhi that the vrtti manifests 
the adhisthana-caitanya which is present but is unmanifest. In the 
case of mediate knowledge, there is no contact with the object, and 
so itis merely mental. In the case of immediate knowledge, the 
manifestation is of the object. According to Vacaspati Misra who 
holds the avaccheda or limitation theory, the vrtti has the function 
of sundering the veil of nescience that covers the soul and is the 
material cause of the universe.’ 


But, then, why should the soul require a vrtti at all, if it 
were Intelligence itself? The reason is that the Intelligence has 
the omnipresent nescience for its adjunct and it cannot be directly 
one with the objects, since it is not the material cause of the 
objects, For example, the generic character ‘ cowness *, though 
omnipresent, is not associated with horse, etc., though it is 
associated with a particular, possessing a dewlap. Similarly, 
“Intelligence is associated with the internal Organ, though not 
with the objects.§ 


So, the instrumentality of an internal organ is necessary for 
the contact of Intelligence with the external objects. It is the vytti 
again that manifests the non-difference of the Intelligence-Self from 
the Intelligence-defined-by-object. Or, we may say that it is through 


7. S. Bindu, p. 34. 


According to the Vivarana school of thought the function of the vrtti 
is to remove the obscuration over Brahman which is the material cause 
of the world, by first establishing a connection with it. So the 


function of the vytti is twofold here ; connecting and enlightening. 


The obscuration of Brahman means being the object of the individual’s 
ignorance. AccorPing to avacchedavadins of the Bhamati persuasion, 
as the individual soul itself is the material cause of the world, only 
the obscuration is removed and nothing more, since the soul as _ the 


material cause is always connected with the object. So here the 
function is only one. 


Sewell Toeb yas as aC. Sastri, p. 166. 
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the association with a vytti in respect of a particular object that 
the obscuring nescience is lifted. So, the functions of wrtti are 
there (1) for the sake of contact of the object with Intelligence 
(2) for the manifestation of non-difference of Intelligence-Self from 
the object-defined Intelligence, or (3) for the removal of the 
obscuring nescience with regard to the particular object.* 


According to Bharatitirtha and Madhusiidana Sarasvati there is 
no destruction of obscuration (dvarana) by the vytti,, as otherwise, 
even the cognition of a pot will bring about release. It only 
overpowers, and does not destroy, the obscuration.’® Others put 
it in a different form. The author of Paicapadika-vivaraya holds 
that ajfana is one only which has several effects, while the author 
of Ista-siddhi agrees with him but says that there are many 
ajidnas with regard to an object. When knowledge arises, only 
one ajadna perishes and the. others persist. The author of 
Vedanta-kaumudi says that when there is a thunderbolt falling 
upon a crowd only one of them may be killed while others 
may only disperse; so also when one ajfidna is dispelled, other 
ajfanas may persist. It cannont be objected that if one ajnana 
is removed, there will be other ajfanas acting as obstacles to 
the manifestation of the objects; for the very removal of one 
ajfiana is a guarantee or safeguard against the obscuration by other 
ajfianas. So long as the removal of that and one ajnana continues 
to be there, the manifestation of the object also continues to 
be there. Orif the reference here is to the nana’ jnanapaksa of the 
Bhimati school according to which there are as many ajv#anas as 


9. S.L.S., p..187. These are respectively called (1) ciduparaga, (2) abhe- 
dabhivyakti and (3) avaranabhibhava. The Advaitin does not recognise 
the relation called samavaya, as the Naiyayika does. He admits the 
relation of tadatmya or identity only. Vedanta-paribhasa@ says: the 
application of modes of sense-contact (viz.. conjunction, identity with 
what is in conjunction, and identity with what is non-different from 
what is in conjunction) is in respect of generating the paychosis that 
manifests consciousness. p. 26. 


“10. Vivaranaprameya-sangraha, p. 72. 


See T. M. P* Mahadevan: Philosophy of Advaita, p. 14. S. Bindu puts 
it: uttejakena manerva vyrttyavaranasya abhibhavangikarat. p- 35. 
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there are individual souls, even then, so far as one individual 
alone is concerned, there should be liberation if ignorance is lifted. 
To this objection, itis replied that though ignorance with reference 
to one object is lifted, ignorance with regard to other objects may 
persist and so there is no question of instantaneous liberation when 
an object is known. The doubt that in that case, even brahmajnana 
will not destroy the ajiana and will have to be supposed only to 
overpower it, need not be seriously entertained because the intuition 
arising Out of the Mahdvakyas is the truth and is not contradictable 
unlike the knowledge arising through perception, etc., which are 
strictly in truth not pramd at all but only bhrama. 


Anyway, it is only that Intelligence which is manifested by 
the internal organ that is the cause of the experience of objects. 
Only through the internal organ can there be any association, and 
without any such association. no cognition is possible. But again, 
mere existence of the internal organ is not enough to reveal 
objects. The psychosis should reach and take on the form of the 
object. Where, however, there is no operation of the internal 
organ, and there is still cognition as in the experience of happiness, 
etc., it is the internal organ that has transformed itself into a 
vytti and is manifested by the witness-consciousness, because of 


sameness of locus of the vrtti and consciousness conditioned by 
pleasure and pain. 


With regard to the possible doubt that, on the supposition 
of the intervention of vvtti in the matter of forging a connection 
between the knowing Self and the object, the knowledge of merit 
and its absence, etc, and of Brahman must take place without 
the intervention of the vrtti because they are themselves connected 
with the inner organ, the Advaitin’s reply is that the Self is not 
in harmony with those particular objects.11 This absence of 
harmony is due to the obscuration by nescience in the Brahma- 
caitanya. This obscuration can be lifted only by the intervention 

11. caitanyasya tattadakaratvabhavat, Ibid., p. 35. This means that there 


is no relation like image, ete., Svapratibimba ityadisambandhena 
dharmadi-sambaddhatvabhavat. See Sriratnavali on S. Bindu, Kum- 
bhakonam Edn., p. 138. 
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of vytti. When Brahman is pure but obseured, the knowing Self 
is connected with it by a vrtti of antahkarana which gives rise 
to knowledge or manifestation. Where the object is unobscured 
but impure as in the case of illusory silver appearing in the 
mother-of-pearl, the connection is to be established by the vrtti of 
nescience. But in the case of pleasure, pain, etc., which are 
unobscured and pure, there is no necessity of a vrtti of the 
internal organ to connect. Inthe case of merit and demerit, etc., 
a psychosis is required not only to make them clear, but also to 
break the veil of nescience over them.'? However, the vrtti which 
causes the manifestation of object is only figuratively called 
‘‘knowledge.’’!8 As the Vivaranakara puts it: ‘“‘Because of the 
figurative designation of ‘‘ knowledge’’ in respect of the vrtti of the 
internal organ.’’!+ 

Again it can be asked how there could be a modification of 
the internal organ which is partless. But the internal organ is not 
partless since it has a beginning.'® The scripture, too, declares the 
origin of the internal organ thus: ‘‘ That created the mind.’’!® The 
same Brhadaranyaka-upanisad declares that the v/'tti is a modification 
of the mind in the following terms: ‘‘ Desire, resolve, doubt, 
faith, lack of faith, firmness, lack of firmness, modesty, cognition, 
fear, all these are but the mind.’’!” 


12, dharmadharmau tu asvacchatvat avrtatvad va. Ibid. 

13. -V.B.; ps8: 

14. antahkaranavrttau jiianatvopacarat. See also S‘ankara’s commentary 
on Byh. up.: III, 4, 2. 

15. 54V2P;:,..pee 8. 

16. Brhadaranyaka-upanisad: 1. ii. 1: tan mano’ kuruta, atmanvi syamiti. 

17. I. y.3. kamah samkalpo vicikitsa graddha’sraddha dhrtiradhrtir hrir- 
dhirbhirityetat sarvam mana eva. 
The Samkhya system heralds the hypothesis of vrtti. According to the 
Sankhyapravacana-bhasya, the pure consciousness is the knower, the 
modifi cation (vrtti), is the pramaua: prama is the reflection in 
consciousness of the modifications in the form of the objects, I. 87. 
Purusa or pure consciousness is not transformable. And so in the 
process of the apprehension of the object, buddhi is modified in the 
form of the object. The connection of the Purusa, as reflected in the 
buddhi, with the object is called knowledge. 


18. pramakaranam pramanam: V.P., p. 2. 
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2 
Criterion of Validity 


The distinctive cause (karana) of valid knowledge is proof or 


evidence, pramana.18 According to Sankara, a means of knowledge 
is or is not a means according as it leads or does not lead to 


valid knowledge. Otherwise even a post, for instance, would 
be considered a means of knowledge in perceiving sound, etc. With 
giving rise to valid knowledge, the means of knowledge has 
done its function. Even the scriptures reveal only the factual 
connections in which ends and means stand. What people make 
of this knowledge is their discretion and the scriptures are strictly 
neutral like the sun or the lamp. The valid means of knowledge 
reveal their objects as the sun or the lamp would manifest the things, 
bot h beautiful and ugly alike. Even the scriptures seek not to alter 
things, but make the unknown known. Knowledge is valid when it 
has for its content an entity that is not already known and is not 
sublated, if we exclude recollection.'9 Novelty, anadhigatatva, is 
introduced when recollection is ruled out. But non-sublatability, 
abadhitatva, is common to both the definitions of validity, that 
which excludes and that which includes recollection. 





18a. Ramadyaya, the author of Vedanta-kaumudi does not, according to 
Prof. Das Gupta, agree with this definition of Dharmaraja. He defines 
right knowledge as that which presents the object as it is, much in’ ‘the 
Logician’s way. This definition gives a more realistic basis for 
knowledge. Novelty also is not acceptable to Ramadvaya as a criterion. 
The difficulty of conti- nuous perception of the same object and the 
fact of recognition militate against such a definition. Ajiata-jiiapanam 
pramanam iti tad asaram. But this seems to be the prima facie view. 
Sri Harsa in his Khangana-khanda- khadya argues against the criterion 
of unsublatability on the ground that even a wrong cognition may 
not be contradicted by any other cognition. The faulty perception, 
again, may be sublated by another faulty perception, or the right 
perception itself may be contradicted by an erroneous one. If it is 
said that the contradiction can be only by a faultless perception 
we are arguing in a circle since we cannot say at any time what 
faultless perception is without some reference to the fact of contradic. 
tion.. According to Citsukha. commentator on Sri Harga’s work, it is 
not possible to say whether any piece of knowledge will Continus to 
remain uncontradicted for all;time. 
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3 
The Validity of Recollection 


Among Indian philosophers there is difference of opinion as to 
the validity of memory. The Prabhakaras, for example, treat 
recollection as valid knowledge. All knowledge is valid, and is 
either direct experience, anubhava or recollection, smrti. Errors 
arise, not in cognitions, but only in the consequent conduct. 
Pragastapada gives memory an independent place as a pramdana.*® 
Vigvanatha in his Nyd@yasttra-vrtti does not regard memory as a 
distinct and independent source of knowledge, since in memory, 
there is only reproduction of a past experience in the same form 
and order in which it existed and has since ceased to exist.*® 
However, some Logicians are inclined to include memory among 
the valid cognitions but only in so far as it is not contradicted 
or sublated. Laugaksi Bhaskara in his Tarkakaumudi frames his 
definition of means of proof so as to cover remembrance.” 


Memory is true only in so far as it follows the original 
perception without, in the meantime, being obscured by intruding 
perceptions. “Ihe more purely reproductive the imagery is, the 





19. See Padarthadharma-sangraha on memory. However, remembrance can 
be dropped from the panel of prama@pas, as is done by the Naiyayika, 
on the ground that it is only a reproduction of the past. See Sarva- 
siddhantasara-sangraha: vy. 33. Vallabha argues in his Nyayalilavati 
that memory informs us of objective facts as past. Nay, it is as much 
presentative as anubhava since it tells us about an objective order of 
things. Rassell agrees with this view. See his Analysis of Mind p. 173. 
Memory is an independent source of knowledge because it alone teils 
us about the past, says Prabhacandra on behalf of Jainism. See his 
Prameyakamalamartapda. 


Prasastapida brings memory under true knowledge along with perce- 
ption, etc., while the syncretist school following Nyaya tradition groups 
memory as exclusive of -perception, etc. For Sridhara’s view, see his 
commentary on Padarthadharma-sangraha relating to remembrance. See 
also A. B. Kzith: Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 53f. 

20, 1.1. 3. 


21. S. Radhskrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. Vl, p. 116; also Tarkakau- 
le mudi, D. 7. 
A=2 
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more it has of the nature of memory”,** And, if the original 
perception is valid, its memory also is. valid.°%* In Veddnta- 
paribhasa, memory is admitted to be valid in so far as it is not 
sublatable, in the manner of some Logicians. But that memory 
is valid is not the same as to say that memory is an independent 
source of knowledge. Memory does not reveal anything that is 
not revealed by anything else. As the Yoga-sitras put it, 
anubhitavisaya sampramosah smrtih. It has no anadhigatatva, 
though it may have abadhitatya. 


But if novelty or anadhigatatva is insisted on as an _ essential 
condition for validity, a difficulty as pointed out by the author 
of Vedanta-kaumudi arises as to the continuous cognition of one 
and the same object; the second instant of the cognition of the 
same object does not have anything as a novel content, and so, 
it will have to be declared invalid. The cognitions subsequent to 
the first are, on this view, only memory of the first cognition 
which has grasped the presented object, and memory. if tested 
by the criterion of novelty, falls short. But this difficulty is more 
imaginary than real. First, cognitive stream cannot be divided into 
distinctive, Separate moments. The cognition of pot is a single 
integral psychosis of the internal organ. Once the psychosis arises, 
it continues till another arises opposed to it. So it is not proper 
to sunder the single cognitive process into discrete atomic 
moments One succeeding the other discontinuously.2*® Secondly, 


22, D. J. B. Hawkins: The Criticism of Experience, p. 97. See Saakara’s 
commentary on Brh. up, IV, 3, 6. 


22a. See: Tarkamrta: pirvanubhavasya yatharihatvayatharthatvabhyanh 
smaranamapi ubhayaripam bhavati. 


G. F. Stout in the West held that when we remember, what we re- 
member is something past, but the remembering nonetheless takes place 
in the present and demands a present representation. This rep:esenta- 
tion is not what we remember, 


j for it is present. Obviously, the past 
cannot be in the present. 


Both the fact of representation and the object 
represented must have to be referred in any account of memory. 


22b. kifica siidhante dharavahika-buddhisthale na jfidna-bhedah, kintu: yavad 


ghat: opurey mI 6tavad ghatakarantabkarana-vyttir ekaiva, na tu nana, 
Anandajiana in his Tarka-samgraha and Ramadvaya in his Vedanta 


r 2 
Sets 


<2 2 piiregPrion ‘ia 


even accepting that there-are distinct moments in one continuous 
‘cognition, each moment of cognition has a novel content that is 
characterised by that moment alone in which it is cognised. 
‘Moreover, the Veddanta-paribhasa@ says that time which is colourless 
and which is, therefore, not usually considered as an object of 
the senses, is yet cognised.2*° This is so perhaps because it comes 
in association with the content which is characterised by it. In 
other words, as there are moments in cognition, on our present 
supposition, each cognition in the series can have a new content, 
only if the object of cognition, too, is, corresponding to the 
succeeding moments, new. If cognitions are characterised by time, 
so are objects. Hence, it is the object corresponding to the 
moments of cognitions in time that is cognised. This ‘“‘time- 
quality’** is what is meant by saying that time is perceived 
along with the object as qualified by that.2 Thirdly, it cannot 
be said that the cognitions subsequent to the first one are 
equivalent to memory, because even the subsequent cognitions are 
produced by the same conditions as give rise to the first cogni- 
tion; while memory is purely a mental act, these subsequent 
cognitions face an object which is present here and now. So, they 
are not past knowledge but only present knowledge. And, unless 
the cognition is continuous, there cannot be the consciousness 
that one is perceiving the same object and that it is the same 





kaumudi hold that there is a plurality of nesciences to be destroyed in 
the perception of an object and that in a quick succession the nesciences 
are destroyed by a successive series of cognitions in time. For Vimuk- 
tatman’s concept of the plurality of ajfaanas, see the chapter on Ajfina 
of this book. 


920. Ramadvaya differs from Dharmaraja on the question of the perception 

-* of time also. Perception of time, according to him, is only the percep- 

tion of the succession of cognitive acts; what is called the present time 

is only the fusion of successive moments of timc into one conérete 

duration. These moments so fused are only successive awarenesses. So, 

the clause referring to the present time is not included by Ramadvaya 

in the definition of perception, na kalah pratyaksagocarah. See Das 
Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. lI, p. 212. - 


23. See D. M. Datta: Six Ways of Knowing, p» 24, 
24, Vv. Ps, D- 4, 
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consciousness that is so cognising. So, while. discontinuity is 
accepted for the sake of argument, the Advaitin believes that 
cognition is not momentary but continuous even as the object 
is not momentary but one manifestation of a nescience that is 
continuous and persistent. Thus, a valid source of knowledge is 
that the content of which is not contradicted and is novel, and 
a valid knowledge is that which is not contradicted.2° Sankara 
writes: A thing that is known through some means of knowledge 
to have a certain characteristic retains that characteristic even in 
a different place, time or condition; otherwise, all functioning of 
the means of knowledge would stop.?% 


4 
Number of Praminas 


Six sources of knowledge are accepted by the Advaitin.?° 
They are perception, inference, comparison, verbal testimony, 
presumption and non-cognition. The Bhatta Mimathsakas also 
accept all these six. As a matter of fact, generally the Advaitins 
follow the Bhattas in all empirical categories and usages.27. The 
Carvaka miaterialists accept only perception. Buddhists and 
Vaisesikas accept perception and inference. Sathkhyas accept 
perception, inference and verbal testimony. The Naiydyikas take 
‘the comparison also as a pramadpa. The Prabhakara Mimathsakas 
accept five pramapras with presumption while the Bhattas and the 
Advaita Vedantins accept six, adding non-cognition or anupalabdhi. 


According to Kumarila, presumption or artha@patti cannot be 
brought under inference. In inference, it is the probans or the 
hetu which is known first and later on, through this, the sadhya or 
the major term is to be proved. But both of these cannot be 





25. pramékaranam pramanam. tatra smptivyavrttam pramatvam anadhi- 
gatabadbitartha-vigayakajfiidnatvam ; smptisadharanamh tu abadhitartha- 
vissyaka-jfianatvam. V. P., p, 3. 3 

25a. Brh. up.: I, 1, 20. 

26, tani pramanani gat, pratyaksanumanopamanasabdarthapattyanupalab- 
dhihhedat. V. P., p. 6. 


27. vyavahare bhat{anayab. 
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apprehended at the same time. It is only here that arthdpatti, as 
a pramaua, differs from inference. Arth@patti is available in cases 
where, for example, the absence of the living Devadatta from the 
house is unintelligible without the presumption of his existence 
somewhere outside the house. Devadatta must exist outside or 
inside the house. But the mind cannot stay in the contradiction, 
and, so, without presuming the external existence of Devadatta, 
even the peceived non-existence of Devadatta inside the house 
cannot be understood. The presumption of his existence outside 
supplies the missing link in the understanding of the position. 
“‘Arthapatti is thus the result of artha@nupapatti or the contradiction 
of the present perception with a previously acquired certain know- 
ledge.’*° But there is no such contradiction in inference. 


With regard to non-cognition, anupalabdhi, Kumarila argues 
that the non-existence of a thing ‘“‘cannot be perceived by the 
senses, for there is nothing with which the senses could come into 
contact in order to perceive the non-existence’’.*® And it cannot 
be perceived by any other prama@pa. Non-apprehension is not 
perception because there is no sense-contact; nor is it inference. 
If it is said that wherever there exists an object, there is the 
perception of it; and naturally where there is no perception of an 
object in a place, its absence is inferred, this ‘absence of percep- 
tion’ and ‘absence of existence’ are precisely the things to be 
accounted for. It is only through non-cognition as a pramdara that 
these negations are perceived. Either it is want of knowledge or it 
is absence of the object. In either way, negation as a separate 
category must be accepted. Again: what is meant by saying that 
one perceives ‘only’ the ground when the jug or jar is not 
there? Mere perception cannot produce the knowledge of the 
negation of the jug for, even where there is the jug, there is 





28. Das Gupta: A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 393. According 
to Prabhakara: ‘It differs from inference since an element of doubt 
enters into the facts observed, which can be removed only by the 
assumption of something else. In inference there is no room for any 
element of doubt”. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. ll, p. 393, 
II Edn, 1931. See Kumiéarila, Slokavartika, Eng. Trans. by Jha, p. 230. 

29. Ibid.: also V. Sec. 9, Jha’s translation, pp. 243 to 252. 
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the ‘perception of the ground. And, ‘“‘the non-perception of an 


object generates the notion of negation®® immediately and not 
through other negations’. Thus anupalabdhi is a separate pram@ra. 


5 
Pratyaksa or Direct Perception 


'Pratyaksa has been defined as that which is the distinctive 
cause of valid perceptual knowledge.*? The first and foremost 
characteristic of perception is its immediacy and directness. This 
immediacy follows from the fact that in perceptual knowledge, the 
non-difference of the cognitive consciousness from the content- 
defined consciousness is brought about through the psychosis. 
Perceptual knowledge is itself°* consciousness which is immediate. 
So, the immediacy of the perceptual knowledge** is derived from 
the metaphysical nature of Reality, that is profound consciousness, 
and is direct, aparoksa. It is this Reality-Intelligence that is 
called perceptual knowledge when through the psychosis and the 
sense-contact, a revelation of the object is brought about. All 
perceptual knowledge refers to this Reality-Consciousness only, 
which, though reaily has no beginning or end, yet seems to have 
them by the transference to it of the attributes of psychosis which 
originates and disappears. Conversely, the name ‘knowledge’ given 
to the psychosis is, thus, figurative only because knowledge does 
not have a beginning.** 


30. Das Gupta: A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 399. 

31. pratyaksa-pramakaranam pratyakgamh. V.P.; p. 7. 

32. pratyakgaprama tu atra caitanyameva, Ibid. Citsukha holds in his 
Tattvapradipika that while the perceptual consciousness and experience 
are direct and immediate, the aparoksatva of the Self has got a further 
characteristic of avedyatva or non-objectness. The objects of experience 
are immediately given, no doubt. But they are still objects. . The Self, 
on the contrary, is both immediate and non-object, 

33. While the perceptual cognition is determined by the honidifendncel of 
the cognitive consciousness from the content-defined consciousness, the 
perceptual character present in the content consists in the nonedifferepce 
from the cogniser, V.P., p. 12 and p. 20. 


34. .vettau jidnatvopacsarah, V.P., p. 8. which is also the opinion of the 
Vivaragakara: antahkarapavrttau jidnatvopacarat. The Brh. UP.» Says! 
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Consciousness, caftanya, is three-fold. (1) Visaya-caitanya 
(content-consciousness), (2) Prama@ua-caitanya, (cognitive conscious- 
ness) and (3) Prama@tr-caitanya (cogniser-consciousness). It is the 
manifestation of one and the same Intelligence-consciousness as 
three: What is impartite appears as partite. This metaphysical 
identity of the fripusi, the trio of knowledge, the knower, the 
known. and the knowledge, is the rationale of all perceptual 
knowledge. Jf perception is immediate non-difference of the subject 
from the object, it is because they are one in fact. Otherwise the 
identity cannot be brought about. The object is only consciousness 
limited, even as the cognitive consciousness is consciousness limited 
by the psychosis of the internal organ, and the cogniser is 
consciousness limited by the internal organ. Perception can be 
characterised either from the point of view of cognition or from 
the point of view of the object. From the point of view of 
cognition, it is defined as the non-distinction of the consciousness 
defined by cognitive process (pram@nacaitanya) and the same 
defined by the object (visayacaitanya), through the spatial 
superimposition of the psychosis on the object. Perception from 
the point of view of the object is the non-difference of the 
object from the knower who is caitanya conditioned by antahkarana 
or mind. Some problems arising out of this doctrine will be 
considered later. 


The perceptual process happens in the following way: (1) 
The internal organ, which is of the nature of light, goes through 
the sense of sight, etc., and, reaching to the locality of contents 
like pot is modified in the form of contents like pot. This 
modification or modalisation is cailed a “‘psychosis”.** The object 


dhyayativa lelayativa. ‘It thinks as it were’, ‘shakes as it were’, Atman 
through the mind seems to think. Ia fact there is no thinking either 
in the Self or in the mind. 


35,40V.beos De 13. Comparable to the ‘species impressa’ of the Greek scho- 
lastics. To Thomzs Aquinas end the Thomist school, all knowing takes 
place through the assimilation of the subject to the object. But this 
assimilation docs~ not reside in the knowing. Knowing is sui generis 
and fcannot be defined. Though a species impressa is required for the 
process of assimilation, no species expressa is required for the cognitive 
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of perception and the psychosis come to be in the same locus 
outside.°° This identity is rendered possible by the fact that 
both of them, psychosis and the object, are only consciousness 
conditioned.°” The same fact of non-difference explains the 
perceptual character of the cognitions like “I am pleased”, ‘“‘I am 
miserable”. Consciousness defined by pleasure, misery, etc., and 
consciousness defined by those respective psychoses, come to be 
one; and hence, the immediacy of perception of misery, or 
pleasure.®® : 


(2) The simultaneous presence in time is the second require- 
ment of perception because there cannot be non-difference arising 
out of sense-contact between two entities which exist at different 
times. Also, the psychosis should not be that of recollection. 
The psychosis and the object should belong to the present.®° 


(3) To avoid the difficulty here, viz., the contingence of 
perceptual character for the cognition of merit and demerit 
through verbal testimony because of the requirement of simultaneity 
being fulfilled here, the further requirement is added that the 
object must be fit for perception. For example, mind is not an 
object though it is present. Fitness, or competency is another 
determinant of perceptual character.*° 


The only way to decide which object is competent for 
perception and which not, is the pragmatic one of judging by the 
consequence brought about by the intrinsic nature of things.*! 


Thus, non-difference, competence and simultaneity constitute 
perceptibility. | 


act. The object is directly known. D. J. B. Hawkins, The Criticism 
of Experience, p. 116, 


36. bahirekatra. V.P., p. 13. 


37, ghatavacchinnacaitanyasya tadvrttyavacchinnacaitanyasya ca abhinnata— 
V.P., D. 14. | 


SO, Weds Deiel” 

39. vartamanatvamh visaya-visgeganamh deyame V.P., Dp. 15¢ 
40. yogyatvasy api vigayavisesanatvat, V.P., De 16. 

41. phalabalakalpyah svabhava eva sarapam. Ibid. 
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6 
The Meaning of Non-difference 


Three views are enumerated in the Siddha@ntalesa-sangraha 
pertaining to the meaning of non-difference implied in the 
immediacy of perception under abhedabhivyakti, the other two 
purposes of the vrtti being cidupardga and adyarapabhibhava. 


(1) The identification of the object-defined and the internal- 
organ-defined intelligences through a psychosis is what is called 
the manifestation of non-difference. This is abhedabhivyakti. 
Since the Jiva is finite, the psychosis links the knower with the 
known. Here by the identification through the psychosis, the 
nature of the Jiva is brought about for the Brahman-Intelligence 
defined by the object. So, though what manifests the object is 
the Brahman-Intelligence defined by the object, yet in fact it is 
the Jiva that so manifests the object because of its identification 
with Brahman-Intelligence defined by the object. 


(2) The second view does not accept this identification of 
Brahman, the prototype and the object-defined, with the Jiya that 
Stands in the position of reflection, since there exists an adjunct 
viz. the internal organ like a mirror. If the object-defined 
Brahman-Iutelligence is identified or becomes one with the Jiva 
through the vrtti, then, because there is the adjunct or the upadhi 
at the time of such identification, there cannot be any conjunction 
for Brahman-Intelligence with that object and consequently the 
object will not be known to Brahman. But what really happens 
is, the object-defined Brahman-Intelligence is reflected in the 
proximate part of the vrtti associated with the object and this 
reflection is what manifests the object. There is the identification 
only of this reflection with the Jiva, Thus, the non-difference of 
the subject with the reflection of the substrate of the object, 
viz., the object-defined Brahman—lIntelligence, is brought about. 
The psychosis helps manifesting this identity of subject and object- 
consciousnesses: 


(3) The third view does not countenance the indirect. identifi- 


cation which supposes a tertium quid in the form of reflection. It 
A-3 
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holds that the superimposition is direct and that it is the object- 
defined Brahman-Intelligence which is in the position of the 
prototype and is the substrate, that manifests the object. The 
manifestation of non-difference is the identification of the 
Intelligence characterised per accidens (upalaksana) by virtue of 
being the prototype, with the Jiva, though there is difference 
between it and the Jiva in so far as the character of the Jiva is 
internal-organ—defined consciousness which is per proprium (upadhi) 
and the sa@ksi is conditioned by the internal organ per accidens, 
(antahkaranopahitacaitanyam).‘* The psychosis lifts the cloud of 
mescience concealing the object and consequently the intelligence 
Conditioned by the object shines forth and the object is 
manifested. 


In the Vedanta-paribhasa, it is said that the psychosis in the 
form of pot being in conjunction with pot, and _ pot-defined 
consciousness being non-different from consciousness defined by 
that pot-psychosis, there is the perceptual character for the pot- 
cognition.** This happens because the consciousness defined by 
both is the same. Since, thus, it is the non-—difference of consci- 
Ousness that determines the perceptual character of cognition, and 
ensures the immediacy, one need not hold‘ that the object-defined 
Brahman-Intelligence causes in the proximate part of ithe psychosis 
associated with the object a reflection, and that it is this reflection 
that is non-different from the Intelligence, that is the substrate of 
the object: Because, it remains to be asked: Is the reflection 
different or non-different from the cognitive consciousness? If the 
first, the perceptual character of cognition cannot be said to be 
determined by non-difference of the cognitive consciousness from 
the content-defined consciousness. If the second, then, it can be 
accepted that there is non-difference between the object-defined 
consciousness and the cognitive consciousness through the psychosis. 
The doubt that, if there be non-difference through psychosis, 
there will result the nature of Jiva for the object-defined Brahman, 


A2. See S.L.S., Vol. I, pz 191, Sec. 5, 123. 
43. V.P., p. 14. 


44. See S.L.S., Vol. I, p. 189, Section 3, 122: 
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and as Jiva is limited and finite, then, there being no conjunction 
for Brahman at that time with the object, the object cannot be 
known to Brahman and that there will be no omniscience for 
Him is needless. For, the identity that is asserted is only that 
of consciousness,‘® and not of the adjuncts. In perception, the 
aspect of immediacy is due to non-difference; the cognition of 
the object is due to the psychosis. In other words, while directness 
of peiception is due to non-difference, the cognition of the object 
as having a certain form is due to the psychosis taking the 
form of the object, and lifting the nescience with regard to the 
object. For, however non-different the substrate consciousness 
may be, the object is known by the subject in a cognition. It 
is not the object that is non-different from the subject; if it 
were, there will be no cognition of the object in the external 
world, or as Dharmaraja himself puts it, it may be objected that 
one should say “I am the book” and not “I know the book” 
if the subject and object were identical. Prakasatman says that 
the reason why one does not say ‘I am the book’ but only 
‘I know the book’ is that in the case of the perceiving subject, 
the consciousness illumines the unity of the antakkaraga, its vrtti 
and the object resulting in the perception of the knower as 
distinguished from the revelation of the object to which the 
function of the psychosis is directed in spatial superimposition. 
The difference between the subject and the object in perception 
is thus traced to the ‘mode of the vrtti in relation to the 
percipient and the perceived object. So, we will have to say 
that, while the non-difference is affirmed between the pramagza~ 
caitanya or for that matter prama@tr-caitanya, and visaya-caitanya, 
it is done on a metaphysical ground, while the cognition of the 
object through the ‘psychosis is the epistemic act of knowing. 
Ramakrspa commenting on Vedanta-paribhasa, admits that there 
is the immediate contact of the object only with the pramapa- 
caitanya and not with the cogniser (pram@tr-caitanya). H: defends 
the position of Dharmaraja Adhvarin only on the ground that 
Dharmaraja in his Ved@nta-paribhas@ was following the Vivae 





45. S.L.S., Vol. I, p. 191, Sec. 5. 123 
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ranakara‘s opinion and the other traditional writers.‘% Das 
Gupta observes that the reference to Vivaranakara in this 
connection is wrong as the Vivaranakara, though he said that the 
perceptibility of the object consists in its directly and immediately 
qualifying the cognitional state or sense-knowledge, here under- 
Stands by the expression ‘samvit?, only a cognitional idea or 
seénse-knowledge and not the cogniser (prama@fr) as Ramakrsna 
would take it. Tattvadipana explains the word ‘samvit’ as follows: 
samvicchabdena indriyartha-samprayoga-ja-jnadnasya vivaksitatvat.*®» 
As the author of the Pafcapadika-vivarana puts it, immediacy is 
asserted in the perception of external objects, and not in the 
way of Vijfianavadins to whom there is no external object at all. 
The direct and immediate relation of the object to the subject is 
what constitutes perceptibility of the object, says the Vivarana.‘*® 


Prof. Das Gupta puts the matter in a nutshell when he says: 
**...0n the occasion of a cognitive operation...both the mind and 
the cognitive operation become enlivened...by the indwelling pure 
Consciousness as subject-consciousness and awareness, and through 
contact with this cognitive operation the object also becomes 
revealed not as a mere content of awareness, but as an objective 
fact’”’...“°¢ The Advaita account thus differs, according to Das 
Gupta, from the Nyaya theory that cognition is the quality of the 
Self as knower, from the Bhatta view that cognition is unperceived 
movement, or transformation of the Self to be inferred from 
Knownness of the object and from the Vijianavadin’s theory that 
Cognition does not have a corresponding external reality. 


So, the metaphysical concept of non-difference is offered only 
to account for immediacy in perceptual knowledge, in answer to 





45a. visayasyaparokgatvamh samhvidabhedat iti vivarane tatra tatra ca samprada- 
yikaih pramatrabhedasyaiva Visaya-pratyakga-laksanatvenabhidhanad evam 


uktam: Sikhamani on Vedanta-paribhasa, Venkateswara Press, Bombay, 
p. 65. 


_ 45b. Tattvadipana, Banaras, 1902, p. 104, Quoted by Das Gupta, op. cit. 
45¢. Pancapadika-vivaraza, 


D. 50. avyavadhanena samvid upadhita aparoksata 
visayasya. 


45d. op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 211. See also S.Z.S. on the subject. 
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the question: how can the subject know the object which is out- 
side? The vrtti is the physiological psychology of perception, and 
the cognition of the object is the epistemology of the whole 
process. One can say that ‘philosophic non-difference, and not 
scientific causality’ is the key to perception. According to the 
Vedantaparibhas@ and the Vivarana school of thought, the 
perceptual character of the sensory knowledge is not determined 
by the contact of the senses with the object. The immediacy 
of cognition is not sense-generated because of the contingency of 
immediacy even for inference etc., which are but mediate and 
mind-generated, if mind is considered a sense. Further, there will 
be the mediateness even for the knowledge of God because it is 
not sense-generated.*® So it is only the non-difference of »7tti- 
caitanya with the visaya-caitanya i.e. the caitanya being one in 
both that determines the perceptual character and immediacy: 


Is manas or antahkarana a sense-organ? 


Between the main Vedanta schools, the Vivarana and the 
Bhamati, the latter holds that the antahkarana is a sense-organ, 
and the former holds that it is not. According to Vacaspatimiéra, 
the knowledge of happiness, misery etc., are valid, prama, since 
they are generated by the manas which is a sense-organ; and all 
sense-generated knowledge is valid: To the Vivarana school, 
knowledge of happiness, misery, etc., is not valid since it is not 
sense-generated but is manifested by the Witness-Self, sa@ksibhasya. 
It happens in the following way: In the case of consciousness 
defined by pleasure, misery etc., and consciousness defined by the 
psychoses of pleasure, misery etc., the two adjuncts being present 
in the same locus, the perceptual character, pratyaksatya, for the 
experience of pleasure, misery etc., as “I em pleased’, “I am 
miserable”, arises.*” Though cognition of happiness, misery etc., 
is internal perception it does not require the activity of a sense- 
organ as in the case of external perceptions like sight etc., since 
they afte made manifest by the Witness-Intelligence. Mind is 


46. V.P., p, 12; also p. 29. 
47, V.P,, p. 14, 
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only the locus of valid knowledge, and not an instrument.‘* 
The experience “I perceive this with the mind’? is not an evidence 
for stating that mind is an instrument of perception. ‘‘Mind 
which is the material cause of cognition is also the efficient cause 
of the superimposition of cognition etc., on the Self.’’*° 


To the objection that the Bhagavad-gitad says: ‘‘The sense- 
organs with mind as the sixth’®°°® and, therefore, it is clear that 
mind is the sixth sense, the author of Veddnta-paribhas@ answers: 
The word ‘sixth’ does not connote that the mind is the sixth 
sense-organ. ‘There is no restrictive rule that the completion of a 
number connected with the sense-organs must be only by another 
sense-organ. When it is said: ‘‘Those who are five with the 
yajamanua eat the ida”*®* the number five connected with the rtviks 
is completed by the yajamana, though he himself is not a rtvik. 
So also the case of Mahabharata by which the number connected 
with the Vedas is completed, though Mahabharata itself is not a 
Veda. Further, there are scriptural texts also to support, like: 
“Objects are superior to the sense-organs, the mind is superior 
even to objects’’.°® To say that, if mind were not to be a sense- 
organ, there could be no immediacy for the perception of pleasure 
etc., is not right, since immediacy of cognition is not generated 
through the senses, but as was stated earlier, by the fact of 
non-difference of vyiti-caitanya from visaya-caitanya. 


Bharatitirtha in his Paficadasi tries to synthesise the two 
opposed views of Bhamati and Vivarapa; he characterises manas 
as an internal sense,** in support of the Bhamati view. There 
are of course certain arguments in favour of Bhadmati view also. 


48. Bhedadhikkara, Tr. by S. S. S. Sastri, and T. M. P. Mahadevan, p. 3 
49. T. M. P. Mahadevan: Philosophy of Advaita, I Edn,, p. 29. 
50, XV. 7: mana gasthaaindriyani karsati. 


51. yajamanapaficama idan bakgayanti. The sentence “indriyanith manaé- 
casmi’’ (among the senses, I am manas) should be interpreted in the 


same way as “‘naksatrapamh aham éasi* (I am moon among stars). See 
Maniprabha, p. 43. 


52, Katha-upanisad: Ill, 10, 
53. T. M. P. Mahadevan: Philosophy of Advaita, 1 Edn., p. 30. 
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The Gitd says that ‘“‘mind is superior to the senses”, where it 
can be construed that the internal sense is superior to the external 
sense. °4 


Satkara while commenting on the Veddnta-sitras®* says that 
while scripture holds mind not to be a sense-organ,°® by men- 
tioning mind separately from the sense-organs, the traditional 
code, smrti, mentions eleven sense-organs. It is not unreasonable 
on the part of Vacaspati to have taken Sankara as favouring 
his view.°°* 


If it is objected against Vacaspati that if mind is a sense- 
organ, brahma-jniadna since it originates through manas will be a 
manasa-jnana or mental knowledge, it is to be pointed out that 
Brahman is not the content of the knowledge born through the 
mind that is impure. The phala or the fruit of knowledge is the 
cidabhasa or reflection of Intelligence in the vyrtti or psychosis. 
In the brahmak@ra-yrtti Reality-psychosis, Brahman is not 
manifested by the cidabhasa, but, only the content of the mere 
psychosis. Moreover, if it is said that being content of manas is 
not accepted for Brahman, it is replied that being content of 
words, too, is not accepted for Brahman.®” Shall this mean that 


54. See Vrttiprabhakara of Niscaladasa, Tr. into Tamil, p. 50. 

Py al | ay. a 

56. Mundaka-upanisad, Il. 1, 3. etasmajjayate prano manas-sarvendriyani ca. 

The Brhadaranyaka-upanisad tries to establish the existence of mind 

apart from the senses and directing them. Its functions are given as 
desire, deliberation, doubt, faith, want of faith, patience, impatience, shame, 
intelligence and fear. If one is touched from behind, the mind knows 
the touch as that of a hand or that of a knee. So-the internal organ 
that is the mind shou'd be accepted as existing. Commenting on this 
passage, Sankara does not pronounce any judgment as to whether mind 
is a sense-organ or no. See Brh. up., 1. 5. 3. 


56a, Vacaspati writes; manasastvindriyatve smrteravagate kvacidindriyebhyo 
bhedenopadanamh gobalivardhanyayena. athava indriyandr vartamana- 
matravisayatvan manasastu traikalyagocaratvadbhedenabhidhanam. Bhda- 
mati: Il. 4, 17. 3 


$7. yato vaco nivartante aprapya manasa saha. Taittiriyopanisad, Brahmanan- 
davalli; also see Kezopanisad: yadvacanabbyuditam, etc, 
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the great texts declaring identity are fruitless? That will be 
fepugnant to Advaita. For this should mean only that Brahman 
is not the content of the knowledge that originates from the 
express sense, Sakti-vrtti, of the words, but of that knowledge 
that originates from the implied sense, Jaksand-vrtti, of words.®° 
In the same way as in the knowledge originating from Jaksana- 
vrtti of words, Brahman is not the content of the phala of the 
cidabhasa-ripa but only the content of the vrtti that removes 
the obscuration of nescience. Just as being content for knowledge 
born of words for Brahman is not totally denied, even so 
being content of the m@nasa-jniana for Brahman also is not 
totally denied. Only, Brahman is not the content of the manas 
which is impure, and is also not content of the cidabhadsa element 
in manas. Now, it cannot be said that there cannot be two 
pramanas in the matter of Brahman-knowledge, viz., scriptural 
texts and manas. For in the case of recognition, there are seen 
two sources of knowledge operating, viz.. memory and perception. 
Immediacy doubtlessly results if manas is accepted as capable of 
originating Brahman-knowledge, more than it would if scriptural 
texts are accepted so.°° 


According to Vacaspatimisra, it is the prasankhyana® or con- 
tinued meditation rather than the sravana or hearing, that is the 


58. padarthasca dvividhah sakyo laksyasceti V.P., p. 69. 


59. See Vrttiprabhakara I, 19 and Vicarasagara (IV Taranga) of. Niscala- 
dasa, translated from Hindi by Brabmananda Swamin. See also: S.L.S., 
Chrlile 473) 

60. Brahmadatta and Mandana adhere to this doctrine. Brahmadatta holds 
that the Upanisads, also like the ritualistic portions, intend injun- 
ctions, not for rituals, but for meditation. The central teaching of the 
Upanisads is to be found not in the statements like tat-tvam-asi, but 
atmetyevopasita (Brh. up.,1.4 7). After studying the statements like 
tat-tvam-asi, one should meditate on their purport. There is an interval 
of time between the acquisition of upanisadic knowledce and liberation. 
According to the yathakratu-nyaya, a person who knows the form of 
a deity mediately can render that knowledge immediate by continued 
meditation upon it. Similar is the case here. Mandana holding the 
same Opinion as Brahmadatta differs from the latter in that he holds 
that not meditation itself, but jaana, the result of meditation, is the 
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cause of Brahman-knowledge. Vacaspati says: ‘‘The internal 
organ, aided by maturity of contemplation of the sense of the 
text, manifests in the case of the immediately experienced deno- 
tation of the “thou” its being the denotation of ‘‘that’” through 
the negation of the respective adjuncts’.°’ The Bhbamati school 
holds that “the final intuition cannot be effective in destroying 
ignorance which is immediate unless it is itself immediate, that the 
immediacy can come. only from the functioning of a sense-organ, 
and that this sense-organ is the mind.”°* The trained mind of a 
yogin or a siddha can intuit Brahman. To the story in which the 
enumerator was left out but realised himself immediately as the 
tenth by the declaration “Thou art the tenth”,°® the Bhamati 
school answers that the statement ‘“‘Thou art the tenth” produces 
no intuition except through the mind. Mind is capable of 
producing that intuition because it fis a sense-organ. Mandana 
Misra in his Brahmasiddhi, which the author of Bh@mati follows 
in this matter, is definite that the knowledge arising out of the 
upanisadic texts like Tat-tvam-asi is indirect and mediate. This 
indirectness can be transmuted into direct vision or immediate 
realisation only by meditation. 


means to release. sabdajnanabhyasajanita-trtiyajnanadeva avakydartha- 
pratipattik. Candrika on Naiskarmyasiddhi, Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, No. XXXVIII, p. 114. See also Candrika on N. Siddhi, for a 
reply to prasankyana, Ill, 90. 

61. S. L. S. Ch. Il. 4. 2. S. S. S. Sastri’s Translation. Also§ Bhamati, Il, 
2,10 and IV, I, 1. yatha gandbarva-sastrartha-jfianabbyasahita-samskara- 
sacivena srotrega .sadjadisvara-grama-mircchanabhedam adhyakgenekgate 
evath vedantarthajfiianahita samskarah jivasya brahma-svabhavam antah- 
karanena. IV, 1. 2, 

62. S. S. S. Sastri’s Introduction to S. LZ. S., p. 58. 


63. See Suresvara’s Naiskarmya-siddhi, Wl. 64-71; also Brhadarapyaka- 
vartika, Part I, verses 205-216; dasamastvam asityasmat yathaivarh 
pratyagatmani, /bid: I, 208. 


64. tattvadarsanabhyaso lokasiddhah......abhyaso hi sarhskaram dradhayan 
pirvasamskaram pratibadhya svakaryam samtanoti: Brahma-siddhi, p, 35. 
In interpreting the Bryhadaranyaka text (IV. 4. 21) “‘vijiiaya prajiath 
kurvita’’, also Mandana observes: drgta ca jiianabbydsasya samyagjiiana- 
A-4 
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Surefvaracarya maintains that direct Brahman-realisation arises 
only from hearing the great texts of the srwti and not from 
meditation.°“‘* He does not accept the Nyaya view that the 
content of the verbal cognition is always indirect and relational.°° 
The directness of the verbal testimony is evident in the story where 
one counted without: reckoning himself as the tenth. According 
to Suresvara verbal testimony is a pramapa, while prasankhyana 
is not.°° Commenting on the text: “vijadya prajnadm kuryita’’, 
Suresvara writes that if the scriptural texts are not authentic 
source of knowledge with reference to Brahman, how can they be 
made authentic by repeated meditation? Repeated meditation of 
false knowledge, viz.—the knowledge of the world, is being 
practised unremittingly by all the people. But this kind of 
repeated meditation does not produce right knowledge of Brahman 
in them. On the contrary, as it is to be expected, the repeated 
meditation of that which is false will only strengthen the falsity; 


Moreover, in “vijidya prajidm kuryita’’, there are no two 
knowledges. Suregvara gives various interpretations of the words 
‘yijnaya’ and ‘prajiam’ to show this. (1) Vijadya means the verbal 
cognition arising out of the text: tat-tvam-asi. Prajna is the 
cognition of the true nature of the content of that declaration 
viz. Brahman. The first follows the word-sense, the second 
understands the object. After this there is no more desire to 
know as the fruit of all inquiry has been obtained. (2) Vijaaya 
denotes the pervasion (vyapti) of the content viz: Brahman by 
that knowledge which destroys the nescience. By prajfa is signified 





prasadahetuta loke. Brahma-siddhi, p. 154. 
nityamuktatvavijfianam vakyadbhavati nanyatab | 
vakyarthasyapi vijianam padarthamsrtipirvakam || Brh.-vart. 1. 206. 
The knowledge arises on hearing the text “That thou art” annulling 
the previous illusions of duality in Atman and forestalling all the 
future illusions at once. | 

64a. See: Jiianottama’s Candrika on Naiskarmya-siddhi, II, 69. 

65. Brhadaranyaka-vartika: Part Ill, verses 799 to 803. 

66. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita: 1 Edn. p. 254. 
vakyamanodbhavam jiianam yathavastvitiryate | 
yathavastvapramotthath ca citram Sarvajfiacestitam || 
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the pervasion of knowledge by its content. The use of this 
mutual pervasion is the origination of the new and uncontradicted 
knowledge of the Self. By the pervasion of knowledge by the 
content, viz. Brahman, the notion of difference between knower, 
known and knowledge is destroyed. Atman-experience which is 
one results. And it is not impossible that from the unreal 
distinctions of knower, known and knowledge a real knowledge 
arises. An unreal tiger in the dream may wake the man up 
from his unreal dream. (3) Vijadya can be taken to mean the 
instruction from the teacher. And prajfd stands for the sentence- 
sense of the textual instruction. Here the instructional knowledge 
is dependent on the teacher while the comprehension of the 
sentence-sense is one’s own intuitive experience that is independent, 
since the sense of the texts is nothing else than one’s own Self. 
(4) Vijnaaya means the Brahmanhood of Atman; prajfia@ means 
the Atmanhood of Brahman. One should know the Brahmanhood 
of Atman and then realize the Atmanhood of Brahman. 
(5) Vijaya refers to the senses of the individual words in tat- 
vam-asi, and prajnia refers to the sentence-sense.°** Bharatitirtha 
Vidyaranya, who belongs to the Suresvara-Vivaranakara school, 
says that hearing, sravapa, and not meditation, is alone the cause 
of immediate experience.*’ Reflection has only a subsidiary value 
in removing the obstruction through the notions of impossibility 
of Brahman-knowledge and the illusory notions of the contrary. 


Sankara is steering clear of the two exclusive positions taken 


by Vacaspati Misra and Suresvara. He holds that repeated 
meditation is necessary, nay, essential for those who are not in 


@ position to grasp the meaning of the words in the great texts 
like “That Thou art’.°’* In the Chadndogya-upanisad, the teacher 
finds it necessary to repeat the teaching “That Thou art’’ to the 
student who again and again asks for more and more instruction 
even after having been told the truth. To the objection that it 
is not clear how the enunciation of the statement ‘That Thou 


66a. See Brh-vdrt. Anandasrama Edn., III, p. 185 ff. 
67. Vivarapaprameya-sangraha, p. 128. 
67a. S.B. IV, 1, 2, 
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art” can bring about enlightenment after repetition when it i8 
not able to do so at the first hearing of it, Satkara appeals to 
the evidence of experience to show that it is a matter of common 
observation that people do get the true sense of a statement by 
continued effort to understand it. Since the knowledge of the 
sentence follows the knowledge of the individual words composing 
it, continued attention may be necessary to get the meaning of - 
the words clearly. But all this is said only with reference to 
students whose competence is in the process of development. It 
ig undeniable that there may be, and are, a class of people to 
whom the meaning of the text “That Thou art” is at once clear 
even at the first hearing. In their case there is no question of 
progress in time. The illumination is total and entire. So, 
concludes Sankara, repetition has got its own use.°’> It is rather 
unfortunate, therefore, that later thinkers should have thought of 
raising a controversy on a purely theoretical basis. 


The opponents to the Bhamati school urge that instrumentality 
in the form of a sense-organ does not belong to the antahkarana 
because antahkarana is the material cause of all psychoses. That 
which is the material cause of anything cannot itself be the 
instrument in its production. Clay which is the material cause 
of pot is not instrumental in the production of pot, but only 
the stick and the wheel are instrumental.°° 


An Estimate 


In this controversy over the nature of manas, there is much 
to be said on both sides. But it all devolves upon the sense in 
which we use the word ‘sense-organ’. Vacaspati’s argument that 





67b. yasya tu ma eso’ nubhavo dragiva jayate, tamprati anubhavartha eva 
avrttyabbyupagamah, S.B. IV, 1. 2. One should not lose the spirit of 
the text by mechanical repetition. Indeed, it is not for the loss of the 
bridegroom that the girl is given in marriage. Da hi varaghataya kanyam 
udvahayanti. 

68. See Advaita-cinta-kaustubha, 11 Pariccheda. While the Ny&ya-Vaisegika 
considers manas to be a sense-organ, since only through its instrumentality 
pleasure and pain are experienced (Nydya-sutra and Nyaya-bhasya |, 
1. 4) along with the Miméamsakas and the Samkhyas, the Jainas do 
not regard it so. See Sinha, Indian Psychology: Perception, p. 17. 
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Manas is the instrument for internal perception and that, therefore, 
it ig a sense-organ, cannot easily be set aside. Among the 
Mimathsakas, Kumiarila too holds that mind is a sense-organ, 
The cognition of pleasure is of the nature of immediate and 
direct percepton. The definition of a sense-organ according to 
Kumarila is that its contact with the object brings about direct 
and clear perception of the object. If, for the perception of the 
external objects, in addition to antahkarana, a psychosis is 
necessaty, for the experience of pleasure and pain too a psychosis 
is felt to be necessary. Though it is argued that antahkarana is 
the material cause of the vrtti and that as such it cannot be an 
instrument or sense-organ, it will be more in consistency with the 
Advaitic presuppositions, on the whole, to realise that the question 
of perception, external or internal, arises only in the conditioned 
empirical existence of consciousness, and that knowing is intelligible 
only through an antakkarazga which conditions the pure 
consciousness. So, the question is whether the antakkarapa is a 
sense-organ in the same sense in which the ear, for example, is 
a sense-organ. The answer obviously is in the negative. Manas 
is common to the functions of all the sense-organs while it itself 
need not depend on any sense-organ. But all the same, according 
to Advaitic presuppositions, the antakkarana is inert as much as 
the sense-organs. The conscious element, in the whole process, 
belongs only to the Self. Commenting on Ajatasatru’s question 
to Gargya in the Brhadarapyaka-upan sad (Il, 1, 16), Sankara 
states that in the context, ‘consciousness’ is the intellect or mind 
which is only an instrument of knowledge. And in refuting the 
materialist In the same Upanisad (IV, 3, 6), Saikara is firm that 
mind also being an object like colour, etc., cannot be the agent 
of vision. It is only through the mind that one sees and hears, 
But this one is the Self, not the mind. Just as an emerald or 
any precious gem dropped into the milk for testing imparts its 
lustre to that milk, so does this luminous Self imparts its lustre 
to the organs and intellect. In this sense, then, antahkaraga is 
an instrument. As such, in the matter of the experiences of 
pleasure and pain, it alone can be the sense, if “sense’’ be the 
name for it. But then, while the sense-organs are merely the 


S. 
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gateways, antahkarana, being of the nature of light, goes forth 
to reach the object of perception and is active.*® So, we should 
say, while the sense-organs do not know, the internal organ 
knows, and also knows itself, though ultimately it is illumined 
by the consciousness-Self alone. But, then, consciousness-Self is 
the knower only when it is conditioned by the antahkarana. 
When a person is asleep ali the functions of mind which is a 
particular limiting adjunct of the Self are withdrawn and there is 
consequently no knowing. In dream, objects are perceived though 
the senses are not operative. Sankara writes that dream also is 
a kind of perception.°°* For all practical purposes, the internal 
Organ is its own instrument. In go far asa vrtti is felt to be 
necessaty, and non-difference is asserted in the locus of psychosis 
and the feeling to ensure the immediacy of experience,”° the 
mechanism that operates in the function of external perception is 
postulated in the case of the internal perception also, though the 
psychosis has not to go out to reach the object in this case. 


On the whole, the suggestion could be ventured that antah- 
karaza is an instrument for internal perception, though not a 
sense-organ in the sense of a gateway or sense-orifice for external 
perception. And that the sense-organs are merely sense-orifices 
has not been accepted by the Advaitin and it is said that sight 
is of the nature of light, as much as the antahkaraza is, and 
sense Of hearing goes out as the antahkarana does. If sense 
means the instrument of knowing as it very couch seems to mean 
in Advaita, then antahkarana, as the name implies, is a sense. 


Does the antahkarana go out? 


The Advaitic theory is that it is the function of the mind to 
go out to the object, take on its form, and manifest it, This 
‘going out’ is not metaphorical, but actual, as the mind in Indian 





69. In the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha it is said that the visual sense itself, 
composed of light, goes out in long rays and reaches the object : 
p. 187. Sense of hearing too goes out. Thus, the antathkaraza becomes 
very much indistinguishable from the sense of sight and hearing. 

69a. Brh. up.: i, 1, 17; I, 1, 18. See Sankara’s commentary thereon. 
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thought is the product of matter?) Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan | 
says that the theory that the mind goes out to the object in 
order to grasp it explains ‘the perceptual process better than the 
impressionistic view of the West.’”? Mind participates even in the 
collection of the raw material of perception.”* Dr. D: M. Datta 
observes: “An approach must be made from the side of our 
organism towards the object. Our sense must somehow approach 
the object itself. This direct approach will explain better the 
directness of perception and it will simplify also the problem of 


external localisation.’’’* 


The causal theory of perception lands us straight into sub- 
jectivism as the gulf between the object and the subject can 
never be bridged, and there cannot be any certainty whether 
what is known as an fobject is known aright or whether nothing 
had happened in the meanwhile, i.c., during the time-interval 
that light takes to traverse the distance from the object to the 
subject, to distort the whole process. Also, the sense—im pressions 
and nerve-impulses at the end of the knower are least like the 
object. If what we get at our own end is only a sensation, the 
claim to knowledge of the object cannot be seriously maintained. 
Price in his book Perception’‘* asks what it is to see a tomato 
and says: “When I see a tomato there is much that I can doubt. 
I can doubt whether it is a tomato that I am seeing, and not a 
cleverly painted piece of wax: I can doubt whether there is any 
material thing there at all. Perhaps what I took for a tomato was 
really a reflection; perhaps I am even the victim of some 
hallucination. One thing I cannot doubt; that there exists a red 
patch of a round and some-what bulgy shape standing out from a 
background of other colour-patches, and having a certain visual 
depth, and that this whole field of colour is directly present to my 
consciousness.” The “red round patch” is called a ‘sense-datum.’ 


71. See T. M. P. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, p. 30. 
72. Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
73. Ibid., p. 31. 


74, Datta, op. cit., p. 45. | 
74a, p. 3. Quoted in R J. Hirst: Problems of Perception, p. 28. 
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The ‘sensing’ the sense-datum is knowledge by acquaintance, direct 
intuition; this is what Price calls ‘Immediacy Assumption’. John 
Locke thought that we perceive ideas; Price thinks that immediacy 
should be attributed to ‘sensing’. Any lack of clarity is due to the 
sense-datum, not to sensing which is always immediate and 
doubtless awareness. G E. Moore put forward the after-images 
as typical examples of sense-data. Professor Ryle has criticised 
the ‘sense-datum’ theory in his Concept of Mind as follows.7*» 
The theory rests on the logical howler of assimilating the concept 
of sensation to that of observation. The assumption is made 
that observation entails sensations and is reinterpreted as ‘observing 
entails sensing sense-data’, sense-data being momentary looks, 
whiffs, etc. But as ‘sensing’ is merely a pompous word for 
‘seeing’ or ‘observing’, this means that observing entails observing 
sensations which is absurd. It involves an infinite regress, for the 
observing of sensations (sensing of sense-data), as a species of 
observing, must itself involve observing sensations, and so on. 
And ‘having a sensation’ is not observation. Moreover, the sense- 
datum theory of perceptual relativity fails because it involves 
talking of ‘sensing an elliptical sense-datum‘, that is, seeing the 
elliptical look of a round dish, for example. But we cannot see 
looks any more than we can eat nibbles or smell whiffs. 


Price adopts what is called the generative theory as against 
the selective theory. According to the former, the sense-data are 
generated by the action of external bodies on the sense-organs and 
by the subsequent processes in the nervous system. The latter 
theory holds that the function of the sense-organs and the nervous 
system is to select certain sense-data from the great variety of 
possible ones belonging to a given material thing. Price rejects 
this theory on the ground that it denies causal connection every- 
where. It negatives the common criterion of such connection 
which is concomitant variation of the type which exists between 
somatic and environmental sense-data. Yet these sense-data are 
neither mental nor material. Still they do not ‘occur in the void’ ; 
they belong (usually) to material things and are intimately united 


74b. VII, 3. 
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with, and are prolongations of, the psycho-cerebral events on 
which they depend. 3 ; 


But what are material things? Are there unknown physical 
existents? Physical objects exist even when no sense-data occur. 
Russell developed (and later abandoned) the theory of sensibilism, 
according to which unsensed sense-data exist. These are called 
‘sensibilia’. As distinguished from this, there are possible sense— 
data, resembling J. S. Mill’s “groups of permanent possibilities of 
sensation”. A material thing is defined as a family of actual and 
possible sense-data. As stili we are in the realm of sense—data 
only, this Factual Phenomenalism is not satisfactory and is 
superceded by Linguistic Phenomenalism which holds that any 
Statement about a material object is equivalent to a set of 
statements about actual or possible sense—data: Thus the statement: 
“I saw a car’? would be equivalent to: “‘I had car-like sense-data”’; 
while the statement: ‘There is a car in the garage’ will be 
rendered as: ‘‘If you had garage-like sense~data you would have 
car-like sense-data”. Phenomenalists, of course, reject causal theory 
and hold what is called the Regulative theory. ‘C causes E” 
means, ‘whenever C occurs, E occurs’. 


A. J. Ayer and G. A. Paul’** developed the Alternative 
Language Thesis by which they held that the various philosophies 
of perception are not theories that explain facts, but are simply 
alternative languages to express better the facts over which there is 
agreement. Thus the sense-datum theory of Price did not discover 
any sensing that is indubitable awareness; it only evolved a ‘sense- 
datum language’ which is an alternative to the everyday ‘material 
object language.’ There is no disagreement among philosophers 
about facts of perception. The concern is only about the language. 
Professor Malcolm,”‘4 refuting traditional philosopher’s argument 
that because of the possibility of illusions numberless tests and 
checks would be required to reach certainty in any perception, 


74c. See R..J. Hirst: op. cit.; Ayer: Foundations of Empirical Knowledge: 
Ch. I, pp. 46 ff. . 


74d. The Philosophy of G. E. Moore: ed. Schilpp, pp. 346 ff. 
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differentiated between logical certainty and empirical certainty and 
the latter, he said, is certainty reached in normal perceptions. 


Since difficulties are thus seen to be numerous in the account 
of perception, causal and otherwise, it seems that somehow a direct 
approach connecting the object with the organism should be 
maintained. This cannot be from the object for the reason of the 
aforesaid difficulties. So, the initiative now is from the mind. 
Instead of the lightwaves coming in, the mind-light goes out. 
“The going out of the subtle imperceptible senses may not then 
appear to be so absurd and misleading as it seems to be at first 
sight.”"*> Prof. Jadhunath Sinha observes: ‘“‘In the perception of 
an object, the mind (antahkaraza), streaming out of the sense- 
orifices of the organism reaches the object, and is determined into 
a mode or vrtti by taking the form of the object, ‘which occupies 
the same position in space with the object. In this way, there is a 
correspondence or harmony between the mental order and the given 
order’’.”° The result is: “dominance is given to the subject and 
the object is regarded as subordinate to the subject’.’” 


Though both the object and the mind have only empirical 
existence, the mind has the advantage of reflecting the conscious- 
ness; So, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the vrtti goes 
out to reach the object. “It is much easier to conceive the out- 
going of the mind intelligised by the conscious self to the object 
than the incoming of the unconscious object to the mind’’.”® 


Though the case for the antahkarana being prapyakari thus 
seems to be very strong, yet as Dr. Datta himself observes,’® the 
difficulties are evenly balanced on the sides of Advaita and 
science. 


75. Datta, op. cit. 

96. Indian Psychology: Perception, p. 132. 
977. Ibid. p. 137. 

18. Ibid. 


79. Op. cit., p. 43. The Naiyayikas hold, as against the Advaitins, that in 
the matter of hearing, it is the sound—waves that travel to the ears. 
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The difficulties on the Advaita theory seem to be: (1) It is 
said that yrtti travels with the speed of light, reaches the object 
instantaneously, takes on its form and manifests it. This reaching- 
out is actual and not metaphorical. Even though the manifestation 
takes place physically at the object’s end, the manifestation, as 
the phenomenon of knowledge, can occur only at the subject’s 
end, viz., mind. Knowing itself is not a physical event.- Now, 
considering the fact that the manifestation, too, is through a 
sense-organ only, ¢.g., the eyes, and besides, if we suppose that 
the psychosis of the form of the object returns to the mind, as 
it does and should, all the difficulties mentioned with regard to 
the causal theory of perception will at once arise. Because, on 
the causal theory of perception, it is umaccountable how the 
light-vibrations could inform us about the object at all, which is 
so dissimilar to such electro-magnetic and nerve—processes, and 
the distance that separates the object from the subject, however 
infinitesimal it might be, makes us wonder whether, after all, the 
subject knows the object or merely knows things that happen in 
his own mind. Thus, the problem of perception continues to be 
as knotty as ever. 


(2) On the supposition that it is the antahkarana that travels 
from the subject to the object, an insurmountable difficulty arises 
with regaid to the perception of certain distant objects which are 
no more at the time of perception: If a star is at a great distance 
from us, and if the antahkarana takes time, as it should, to 
reach it, there is no guarantee that the star exists in the place 
by the time the light of antahkarapa reaches it. On the contrary 
supposition of light coming from the object, though the object 
might have gone out of existence, the light that started from it 
when it was there could impinge on the eye and excite the 
nerves and cause the perception. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 
observes: ‘“‘Science tells us that some stags are so far away that 
their light takes some years to reach us; so that, even if a star 
be now seen, we cannot be certain of its present existence; it 
may have perished, though the perishing will be known only 
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Some years later. In such a case, how can we say that our 
sight reaches the star?’’®° 


(3) It will be more consistent with the Law of Parsimony 
if we suppose that the light comes from the object and excites the 
nefve-termini than to suppose that light travels from the 
antahkaraza, reaches the object and returns to the mind which 
is a duplication. 


(4) Fourthly, the simple fact of experience that we are able 
to see only with the aid of external light further strengthens the 
arguments that light whose-source is extra-sensory reaches the eye. 


(5) The instance of the photographic camera illustrates the 
point that light travels and makes its impact on the ‘plate as on 
the retina. We can use the radio broadcasts as examples. The 
broadcast electro-magnetic vibrations are Spread over the 
atmosphere. Wherever there is a reception set, with suitable 
mechanism, the waves can be translated into a song of a speech. 
But it is very difficult to accept this causal explanation too. An 
analysis, as we have seen, will show that this causal explanation 
inevitably leads to subjectivism and thoroughgoing solipsism. Can 
we be sure that we see the object at all if we know only what 
happens at the end of our sense-organs? 


Yet the solution lies in the Advaitic theory itself. We see 
here that the purely epistemological question of perception can 
never be solved to the satisfaction of all unless it is erected on 
a metaphysical theory of the basic identity of the subject and 
the object. Man knows because objects are knowable. The 
broadcast waves are reconvertible into the song or the speech 
because they are not dissimilar to sound—waves essentially. The 
processes that start the perception in the brain are continuous 
and identical with the processes that start from the object. If 
physical vibrations excite the perception, it is because mind is 
continuous with nature. The activity of the. mind consists in 
the arrangement of the sense-manifold and in building it into a 





80. V.P., notes, p. 188. 
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coherent system of knowledge. The antahkarana, in Advaita, 
comprises four functions of doubt, certitude, pride and recollec- 
tion.*? This may be interpreted to mean that) the mind passes 
from doubt to certitude in knowledge which is dovetailed into 
the centre of experience, ‘the ‘I’, ahanka@ra. 


When the broadcast waves are converted into sound or 
speech, or when personalities are televised, no one raises a doubt 
whether the reproduction is actual and faithful. There is no 
reason why, then, the same should not be accepted in the case 
of perception, too. When the light waves are converted into 
nerve-impulses, and nerve-impulses into the image! of percept, we 
can almost say that something like televising takes place in the 
brain, with this difference that it is consciousness that -receives 
the impulse in the mind. That is, not only is there the vision, 
it is also known to be such. This is a possible explanation which 
seems to agree with the Advaitic presuppositions of the same 
caitanya appearing as threefold: and making subject-object contact 
intelligible and at the same time saves knowledge from 
subjectivism:**4 


81. manobuddbirahankérascittam karanamantaram | 
Samsayo niscayo garvah smaranam visaya ime || 


See V.P., p. 26. According to the Samkhyas, when an object excites 
the senses, the manas arranges the sense-impressions into a percept, the 
self-sense refers it to the self, and the buddhi forms the concept. 
S. Radhakrishnan: Jndian Philosophy, Vol. Ul, p. 2943; also Tattvas 
kaumudi, p. 36. 


8le. D. G. Londhe has this criticism to make against the theory of antah- 
karana going out. He observes: ‘“‘ How does the vrtti take the form of 
the object at all, if, ex hypothesi, the object is veiled by avidya? It is 
not the .sense-contact that is regarded as removing the covering of 
ignorance as is naturally expected, but rather the vrtti itself is under- 
stood as performing that function. It must be said, however, that there 
can be no vrtti unless there is sense-contact, nor can there be any 
sense-contact until the vrtti removes the veil of ignorance from the 
object. No way seems to have been found out of this difficulty. Some- 
how it is arbitrarily assumed that the internal organ is modified after 
the model of the external object. In the second place, the Vedantic 
doctrine of perception scems to fit in well only with) the perceptions 
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Determinate and Indeterminate Perception 


Advaita admits the distinction between determinate and 


indeterminate, savikalpaka and nirvikalpaka, perception.®* Determi- 


$2. 


of a particular; kind, i.e., the visual ones. Proceedings of The Third 
Indian Philosophical Congress, 1927, p. 157. Answering the powerful 
arguments of the followers of Madhva against the doctrine of vrtti 
Madhusidana says in: his. Advaita-siddhi that the function of the ray of 
light in illumination is that it dispels} darkness; that it also spreads 
over the object is only an accidental fact, visayesu abhivyakta-ciduparage 
na tad-akdaratvamatram tantram. Prof. Das Gupta summarises Madhu- 
Sidana’s view as follows: ‘‘The mere fact that vrtti may be in contact 
with an object does not necessarily mean that it assumes its form; 
thus, though the antahkkaranavrtti may travel upto the pole-star, or be 
in contact with objects having an atomic structure, that does not imply 
that all objects in the space intermediate between the eye and the 
star or the atoms should be perceived.’ (History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. IV, p. 242). Madhustidana observes that there is no restriction 
that antatkarapa should come out only through. other organs, sarvatra 
tat-tad-indriyadhisthanasyaiva dvaratva-sambhavat (Advaita-siddhi, p. 482). 
In the case of pleasure, pain etc., there is no question of antahkarana 
going out because, in their case, there is no veil to be lifted and the 
locus is the same. 


pratyaksamh dvividhamh savikalpaka-nirvikalpaka-bhedat. V.P., p. 26. 


This distinction: seems to have been made first by the Mimammsaka 
thinkers. See Jwala Prasad; Indian Epistemology, p- 249. Bhattas believe 
that indeterminate perception is non-determined perception, Glocana, and 
apprehends the individual only which is the substrate of the generic 
and specific characters and not the characters themselves. The Pra- 
bhakaras maintain that indeterminate cognition perceives both the 
generic and the specific character in an undistinguished mass. That is, 
though the general and specific characters are preceived, they are not 
cognised as such. The perceived individual is not assigned to any 
class, Among the Naiyayikas, to Vatsyayana, it seemed that when an 
object is perceived with the apprehension of the name, we have 
determinate perception and, without that apprehension, indeterminate 
perception. Later logicians like Bhasarvajfia, Kesava Misra and 
Annambhatta accept the distinction between determinate and indeter- 
minate perception. Gautama seems to regard all perceptual knowledge 
as determinate. Indeterminate knowledge is no knowledge at all. 
Vacaspati Misra equates avyapadesya, the inexpressible mentioned by 
Gautama as the first characteristic of perception, with indeterminate 
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nate perception is the cognition of relatedness as in the case “*% 
cognise the pot”; and in indeterminate perception we do not 
cognise the relatedness but only the identity as in the cognition 
of the statement “This is that Devadatta”, “That thou art’. 
These statements do not express recognition but a directly perceived 
non-difference or identity. The determinant of perceptibility is 
not sense~generatedness but only the non-difference of pramapa- 
caitanya from  visaya-caitanya, satisfying the conditions of 
perception viz., that the content should be present and competent 
to be perceived. If the objection is raised that in the verbal 
cognition “This is that Devadatta”, there is an element of 
memory, it can be replied that such an element of memory is 
present in all perceptions.°* And, in all the identity-texts, it is 
the content of purport, ¢d@tpraya-tattvam, that is the content of 
perception and not the word-senses. Otherwise, that is, if merely 
the word-senses be the content of sense-generated cognition, there 
is the contingence of the unintended relation being the content 
of such cognition. For example, when the father says to his 
son, “Drink poison”, the content is not that the father wants 
his son to die of poisoning. When the.son is about to do 
something very harmful to himself the father admonishes him 
that that particular course of action is as harmful as poison is. 
If mere relation of word-sense is the determinant here, the son 


and vyavasayatmaka, or the indubious with the determinate perception. 
To the Samkhyas, indeterminate perception is simple apprehension of 
the object. To Ramanuja, it is relational apprehension which apprehends 
the first individual of a class with its generic character in the shape of 
a structure. We see the individual for the first time, and though we 
are conscious of the generic character, we are not assigning it to any 
class as yet. When we recognise the generic character as common 
to the whole class after repeated perception, we have determinate 
perception. The Grammarians, like the Jainas, hold that there is no 
indeterminate perception at all. To them, knowledge is impossible 
except through some language and no object is cognised by itself and 
without being associated with the word signifying it. ma sosti pratyayo 
loke yatra gabdo na bhasate. Pragastapada describes indeterminate 
perception as simple awareness, d@locanamatra, as Kumiarila does, 
comparable to the unverbalised experience (avyapadesya) of the child. 


83. See D. M. Datta: Six Ways of Knowing, p. 47. 
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should take poison, which is certainly not the father’s intention. 
So, it is the purport of identity, akhagdartha®* of the sentence 
that is the content of sentenee-generated cognition like ‘‘This is 
that Devadatta’, and not the relation of word-senses. To have 
impartite: sense is to have as purport the sense of stem alone.** 


In so far as Advaita Vedantins admit a sentence which is not 
synthetic but analytic and which expresses identity and not sub- 
ject-predicate relation, they hold that indeterminate perception 
need not necessarily belong to the pre-judgment stage. If 
judgment is an act of thought expressible in words, “This is that 
Devadatta” is more than a judgment; it is a proposition, a 
judgment articulated. This view of the Advaitin goes directly 
counter to the view of the Grammarians or Sabdikas who hold 
that there cannot be an indeterminate knowledge at all on the 
ground that there can be no thought without language,®® and that 
language has always determinate meaning. And the Grammarians 
would say that children and dumb creatures have determinate 
knowledge because of their knowledge of the names acquired in 
the previous births. But the Bhatta Mimathsakas argue that 
Since even the dumb and the children have knowledge even 
though their judgments are not expressed in language, indeter- 
minate knowledge is possible. Vacaspati Misra argues that objects 
cannot be identical with names, since children perceive objects 
without knowing their names. When one does not know the 
meaning of words, one has indeterminate perception. And even 
those who understand the meaning of terms have first indeter- 
minate perception. But the perception recalls the subconscious 


mm 


84. The marks by which the purport of a sentence is determined are six: 


(1) harmony with introductory and concluding statements : (2) repetition; 
(3) novelty of what is stated; (4) fruitfulness; (5) statements elsewhere, 
praising what 'is said here or condemning the opposite; (6) intelligibility 
in the light of reasoning. 

85. See Tattvapradipika : Nirnaya Sagar Press, p. 109. 

_ SamSargasangi-samyagdhihetuta ya giramiyam | 

uktakhandarthata yadva tatpratipadikarthata || 

86. 


vagripam tattvam. See Nyayavartika-tatparya-tika, I, 1. 4. for the view 
of Bhartrhari. 
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impression ‘of the name perceived in the past. And, then, the 
indeterminate becomes the determinate.°’ : 


The Advaita Vedantins flatly contradict the Grammarians by 
taking the bull by the horns, as it were; they -say_ that 
indeterminate knowledge is possible even in the case of fully 
expressed judgments like ‘‘This is that Devadatta’’.°° Indeterminate 
knowledge is not the merest animal perception, a hazy mass, a 
bare sensum, but an immediate knowledge of identity. It may 
belong to what may be called a late stage of knowledge, when 
judgments are explicitly formulated in propositional form. It 
partakes of the nature of direct perception, aparoksa. This is in 
consistency with the Advaitic position that all valid perceptual 
knowledge is but consciousness, because of the scriptural statement 
“That (Brahman) which is direct and immediate”.*°* And perceptual 
character is not sense-generated, but is determined by the fact of 
non-difference which is immediacy. And it has been said that it 
is the purport, and not the relation between the word-senses, that 
is the determinant of the sentence-generated cognition. 


In all indeterminate perception, only the sat or the existent 
Brahman is revealed,®® as in ‘‘san ghatah”. The dialectics of 





87. Nyayavartika-tatparya-jika, 1. 1, 4. See also S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. ll, p. 57. 


88. “Every proposition, according to the Naiyadyikas, embodies and conveys 
a determinate cognition’—and indeterminate perception can never be 
expresed verbally. See S. Kuppuswami Sastri, Primer of Indian Logic, 
p. 217. 


88a. pratyaksaprama tu atra caitanyameva, yat saksat aparoksat iti sruteh— 
ViPap.585 

89. This is said to be the logical development of the Nyaya view of nirvi- 
kalpa according to which a permanent reality, and not a momentary 
‘this’ of the Bauddhas, is presented in nirvikalpa cognition. From this, it 
is easy to pass to the sat of the Advaitins which is said to be presehted: 
in indeterminate perception. Jayantabhatta urges that it is. thes same 
reality that is presented in both the determinate and indeterén x wate ‘Cog- 
nitions, with the only difference that in the determinate coguition we have: 
a verbal communication. 
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Advaitins like Mandanamigra and Vimuktétman were employed 
to show that perception reveals only the existence-aspect, and 
differences are not intelligible. Perception does not reveal merely 
the difference; nor does it first reveal the difference and then 
the positive object; nor both of them simultaneously. For, the 
object must first be revealed before any difference is manifested.*° 
Again: if unity of all things as “existents” (sat) was not realised 
in experience, it would be difficult to explain how one could 
recognise the sameness of things. This sameness or unity of 
things is the most fundamental of experiences and it is first 
manifested as indeterminate experience, which later on transforms 
itself into various notions of difference.*? 


Narayana in his Madnameyodaya, says: “Immediately after the 
contact with the senses there arises a confused cognition devoid 
of verbal accompaniment and comprehending the bare existence 
of substances etc., and this is called non-determinate.”®? When 
we consider the fact that the identity-cognition “This is that 
Devadatta” is a fully formulated proposition, which is considered 
indeterminate by the Advaitin, and that’ the Advaitins consider 
éven perception as disclosing only non-different existent-aspect, it 
cannot be said that indeterminate perception, according to the 
Advaitins, is a confused perception. Even the verbal cognitions 
from the sentence as in ‘“‘This is that Devadatta’’ can produce 


tasmad ya yeva vastvatma savikalpasya gocarah 

sa eva nirvikalpasya sabdollekhavivarjitah. 

kimatmakosaviti ced yad yad yada pratibhasate 
vastupramitayascaiva pragtavya na tu vadinab. 

kvacijjatih kvaciddravyath kvacitkarma kvacitguyah 

yadeva savikalpena tadeva anena grhyate. 

iha sabdanusandhanamatram abhyadhikam param. 

Nyayamanjari—Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, p. 99. See Kuppuswami 
Sastri, op. cit., p. 220-221. 


90. See Brahmasiddhi, Tarkakanga. See chapter of “Dialectic of Difference’, 
infra of this thesis. 


91. Das Gupta : History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 97. See also Sinha, 
Indian Psychology: Perception: p. 31. 


92. P, 17, Adyar Edition. 
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knowledge of identity°® which is indeterminate. Thus, according 
to the metaphysical presuppositions of Advaita, the beginning and 
end of all knowledge is identity, oneness, and indeterminacy. 
The initial cognition of objects as well as the immediate intuition 
of Reality through the scriptural statements like “‘That thou art” 
are indeterminate perception. We can say, then, that all 
determinate perceptions are result of nescience, while indeterminate 
perception is unrelational experience of consciousness: Sankara 
says that all kinds of specific cognition belongs to the sphere of 
nescience.** The indeterminacy of the final consciousness, samadhi, 
is evident in the Yoga. 


Savikalpa and Nirvikalpa-Samadhi 


Samadhi is divided into two kinds; samprajtata or savikalpa 
and asamprajnata or nirvikalpa. In the savikalpa-samadhi, though 
there is no distinction of subject and object, there is yet present 
the operation of mental modes, which have Brahman as their 
object; This is the culmination of the yogic practice of concentra- 
tion. But in nirvikalpa-samadhi, even the mental modes are 
totally destroyed. In the savikalpa-samadhi there is the stream of 
sajdtiya-vrttis, i.., psychoses which {have the reality as their 


93. Cf. “If sensation is present alone, we are below the perceptual level; 
judgement or something like judgement must be present also......We are 
clearly beyond mere perceiving when judgement is made refiectively, when 
what we assert is no longer taken as simply presented, but is recognised 
as a venture of our own that may be mistaken’’.—Brand Blanshard: 
Nature of Thought: Vol. p. 53. F, H. Bradley distinguishes three levels 
of being. The lowest is the real of immediate feeling, the pre-relational 
experience of undifferentiaed wholeness. The next is the refiective, 
dialectical level, the realm of thought, in which the original unity of 
feeling is broken up by relations. The mind is the realm of reality, 


94, S.B., 1. 4. 22. See: Brahma-sitra, IV. 4. 16. “(What scripture says about 
absence of all specific cognition) refers either to deep sleep or union 
(Release); for this is manifested by the texts’’, Deep sleep where all 
speceific cognitions are absent is considered to be a blissful state. Man 
rises again into the waking state of the perception of variety only due to 
avidya Chandogya-upanisad puts it: “All these creatures go day after 
day into the Brahma-loka and yet do not discover it’’, VIII. 3.2. See 
also Sankara’s commentary on Brahma-sitras, Ill, 2. 8-9. 
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object. “I am Reality” is the content of this stream.°© It is the 
process of involution, or inversion of the order of the world- 
projection, beginning from the gross and ending in the Intelligence- 
Bliss, through the subtle: 


The accessories of this samadhi are: yama, niyama, asana, 
pranayama and pratyahara, which are external, and dha@rana, 
dhyana and samadhi which are internal.°°2 Yama consists in 
truthfulness (satya), non-violence (ahimsa@) non-stealing (asteya), 
celibacy (brahmacarya) and non-possession (aparigraha), Niyama 
is five-fold: Sauca, santosa, tapas, svadhyaya, and [svara-prani- 
dhana: Sauca is internal and external purity in thought, word 
and deed. Santosa is contentment. Tapas is restraint of the 
palate. Svadhydya is the concentration on the prapavaksara, the 
mystic sound-symbol Om. Dedication of all deeds to the Lord is 
I§vara-pranidhana, Asana is right posture for meditation. 
Pranayama is the control of breath. Dh@rand@ is fixing the mind 
on the Self. Dhyana is the directing all the functions of mind 
towards the Intelligence—Self. 


Asamprajnata, or nirvikalpasamadhi is the total annihilation of 
mental functions altogether and intuition of the distinctionless 
Reality. In the Yoga-sitra of Pataifijali, samprajiata-samadhi is 
associated with savitarka, savicara, sananda and sasmita. Asampra- 
jiiata-samadhi is defined as virama-pratyayabhyasa-purvah sams- 
‘karasgesonyah. Because of constant practice of detachment and 
dispassiou, paravairdgya, all the samskaras of the mind are 
destroyed. But the wholesome samskara of the practice of 
paravairagya remains. From this samskara, of course, no fresh 
chain of mental processes is started. This asamprajnata-samadhi, 
therefore, must have to be distinguished from the nirvikalpa- 


95. Advaita-cinta-kaustubha—lV Pariccheda Section on Yoganiripana. 


95a. Yama, niyama, asana, pranayama, and pratyahara are all the external 
accessories ; while dharana, dhyana and samadhi are internal accessories 
Of samprajnata-samadhi. The last three, however, are only external 
accessories Of asampvajnata-samadhi. Sea Yoga-sittras; Vibhiti-pada, 7 
and 8. Vacaspati writes: gravana and manana are dharana; nididhydsana is 
dhyana; drsti is samadhi. Bhamati: If, 3, 39. 
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samadhi of the Vedantin, or the Aupanisadayogin: Here, unlike 
the P&atafijalayoga, the nescience is withdrawn and dissolved in 
the Self. The process is to invert the elements and dissolve 
them into their source and locus.°°® When this nescience, too, is 
finally dissolved into its locus, i.e., Self, nirvikalpa-sam@dhi results. 


Sadananda in his Veddntasadra has said that in the savikalpa- 
samadhi, the distinction of the knower, known and knowledge 
does not vanish: The consciousness of identity is there in spite 
of the object-subject distinction. Nirvikalpa-samadhi, on the other 
hand, is not deep sleep, susupti. While sleep is nescience 
withdrawn into itself and there is no mental mode at all, in the 
samadhi there is a mental mode which is transformed into pure 
consciousness.°° In Patafijalayoga, in the asamprajnata-samadhi, 
the mind is without any fresh vrttis but functions in perfect 
control with only the samskara or paravairagya. That is why the 
yogi who is in this samadhi does not allow his body to fall flat 
on the ground. In sleep, on the contrary, the mind or citta, 
attains Jaya and that is why a sleeping body lies down. This is a 
difference between susupti and samadhi. 


Perception of Universals, Relations ete. 


On the subject of universals and relations, the Advaitins 
accept, on some points, the view of the Naiyayikas.°’ So, it will 
not be out of place to start with the views of the Naiyayikas and 
note when the Advaitins differ from them. The Naiyayika is a 
realist as he holds that the universals exist as real entities.°° ‘‘The 





95b. janiviparitakramatah buddhya pravilapya paficabhitani | 
parigsigtam atmatattvam pasyannaste yatih kapi || 


96. Vedantasara; (Jacob’s Edn.) p. 129. See also Sinha, Indian Psychology: 
Perceptian, p. 355. The steps of spiritual discipline that lead to asam- 
prajfiata-samadhi are: (1) sraddha, virya, smrti, samadhi and prajna, i.e. 
the desire to get liberated and faith, sustained contemplation of the 
truth, the natural possession of dhyana, samadhi and then samprajfata- 
samadhi respectively. 


97. See D. M. Datta: Six Ways of Knowing. p. 104. 


98. samanyasya vastubhitavat: Tarkabhasa (Poona Edn.) p. 3i. The 
Buddhists and the Carvakas deny the possibility of universals. The 


= 
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universal is not a mental construction, but a real essence abiding 
in the particulars’’.°® Universal relations are thus real’°® as against 
the views of the nominalists and the conceptualists, for example, 
the Buddhists, who hold that there is no universal at all but only 
a name in general and that the universals are mental concepts, if 
they do not exist in nature, respectively. In the West, Hobbes 
wrote in his Leviathan (I, iv): “There being nothing in the world 
but names, for the things named are everyone of them individual 
and singular’. This was nominalism: John Locke denied both 
the Platonist and the Aristotelian theories. The universal is 
neither a form, nor is it an essence abiding really in the 
particulars. All things that exist are only particulars: Universals 
are not in re. In the universals, we leave the realm of being 
and enter that of discourse. The universal is a concept the 
content of which is supplied in experience. Locke hence was a 
conceptualist. Berkeley, too, insisted that if we concentrate on the 
particulars rather than on abstract universals, we will be saved 
from many errors. Matter, for him, was one such abstraction. 
The Buddhist’s Apohavada has both the conceptualist and the 


Buddhist theory of Apoha holds that by omitting deliberately all the 
differences and distinctions of the extreme particulars, svalaksanas, 
which alone are the objects of knowledge, we can identify them by 
common contrast. By neglecting the differences among cows and con- 
trasting them with horses, for example, we say they are cows, or more 
accurately, non-horses. Thus, the universal is only a logical construction, 
a dialectical: distinction, and is purely notional. “Their indirect reality 
is, SO to speak, dynamic, as a guide: of our purposive actions directed 
towards some point of efficient, external reality.”"—Stcherbatsky, Buddhist 
Logic, Vol. Il, Bibliotheca Buddhica: XXVI, 1930, p. 404. 

The theory of Apoha was first started by Dignaga ‘in his Paramana- 
samuccaya: Viacaspati Misra in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika and 
Kumirila in his Slokavartika have subjected this theory to criticism 
from the realistic point of view. Udyotakara argues against Apoha 
that we cannot have a negative denotation without an idea of the 
positive content, and once we have the positive content, then no exclusion 
is necessary. Secondly, in the case of words like ‘all’ no exclusion is 
possible See S. C. Vidyabhushan, History of Indian Logic, p. 132. 


99, §, Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 69. 
100. svabhavikastu sambandho vyaptih—Tarkabhasa, p. 35. 
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nominalist elements mixed’ in it. The universal is indirectly 
efficient though only a name or a notion. According to the 
Naiyadyikas, the universal is related to the individual by the 
relation of samavadya or inherence. Yet the universal is not born 
of the particulars..°°* It transcends them and is eternal, very 
much like the Ideas of Plato. The universal is as much the 
object of indeterminate perception as the particular. Indeterminate 
perception is the immediate apprehension of objects and their 
qualities, universal and particular. Again, the universal and the 
particular are perceived as distinct, though inseparable:'** The 
universal and the particular are not related through the relation 
of tadatmya or identity, but only through samaydya or inherence 
as has been said. 


The Naiyayika, while expounding the six kinds of sense- 
contact with the object, mentions samyoga, samyukta-samava ya, 


100a. The Buddhist refutation of realism of the Nyaya has an argument 
which compares well with an argument by Peter Abelard against 
William of Champeaux, an extreme realist in the matter of Universals. 
The Nyaya argument is: One particular eannot be the locus of many 
upiversals. Yet ‘being a tree’ and “being an Aéoka tree’ are two 
universals and thus there is a particular supporting the universal ‘tree’ 
and another particular supporting the universal “Asoka tree’’; If it 
is the same particular supporting botb, then, there will be no 
existential difference between these universals. They will be synonymous, 
Dharmakirti said that thus when one universal is known, everything 
else will be known. Abelard’s argument is: What is the same 
essentially, although occupied by diverse forms, exists in individual 
things; it is mecessary that one thing which is affected by some forms 
be another thing which is occupied by other forms, so that the animal 
formed by rationality is the animal formed by irrationality, and so 
the frational animal is the irrational, and thus contraries would be placed 
in the same thing at the same time. But Abelard did accept the 
universals and went to the extent of saying that universals are proto- 
types used by God as models in His creatien. 


101. This is usually expressed in the dictum: yenendriyena ya vyaktih 
grhyate tannistha-jatik tadabhivesca tenendriyenaiva grhyate, 


In indeterminate perception, according to the Siddhanta-muktavali, the 
universal or generic character and the jar as the individual are perceived, 
though there is no specific assignment of the jar to class. p. 58. 

« 
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samyukta-samaveta-samavaya, samavadya, samaveta-samayaya, and 
viSesana-visesya-bhaya. While samyoga is merely conjunction of 
the sense with the object, all the others except the last are based 
Gn the concept of samavdya or inherence. Either it is that the pot 
and the colour which are related through samavdya are in 
conjunction with the senses (samyukta-samayaya), or it is that the 
pot and the colour which are related through samavdaya, and the 
colour and the colourness connected by samavaya are in conjunc- 
tion with the sense (samyukta-samaveta-samavaya). 


In the case of sound and the sense of hearing it is merely 
samavaya, because ear is only ether delimited according to the 
Naiyayika. The soundness, the universal inherent in sound, is 
perceived indirectly through sound and the sense of hearing and 
this is samaveta-samavaya. The samavaya relation itself js 
perceived as an adjective to its locus. There is lastly the percep- 
tion of non-existence as adjectival to the locus. It is visesana- 
viSesya-bhava. 


The Vedantins do not accept samavaya at all as a relation. 
They accept only the relation of identity or t@datmya.’°'* How- 
ever, they are one with the Naiyayika in so far as they say that 
when the particular, say a jar, is perceived, the jarness also is 
perceived.’°* But they do not believe that the universal is eternal, 
existent in its own right apart from the particulars. The universal, 
jarness, for example, is the result of a synthesis positively and 
negatively. Positively, it is a generalisation of all the conceivable 
individuals without ignoring their individualities, the process being 
one of inference from particulars to  universals. Negatively, 
individuals having common characters are brought into relation, 
the individualities being ignored for the moment. 


The Naiyayika will, in the context, say that the universals are 
perceived by the special kind of supernormal perception called 


101la, tadatmyapratitesca dravyagunadinam samavayakalpananarthakyam. 


Again: karyakaranayordravyagunadinanm casvamahisavad-bhedabuddhya- 
bhavat tadatmyam abhyupagantavyam. S.B., II, 1, 18. See: Sinha, op. 
Ci 54D.i1836 ) 


102, See D. M. Datts: Six Ways of Knowing, p. 116. 
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s@manyalaksaua-pratyasatti..°° But the Advaitins will deny that 
therezis any kind of perception like the one mentioned and urge 
that both positively and negatively as aforesaid, the process is one 
of inference or can be brought under the category of normal 
perception,:;and no supernormal perception need be postulated.’ 


The later Advaitins like Citsukhacérya are not inclined to 
accept the reality of the universal at all; because it can be neither 
perceived;:nor_,inferred.’°° 


What is meant by a class-concept? It cannot be said that 
the class-concept arises when one sees one individual cow and 
has the notion of cow; and similarly, sees many cows, and, thus, 
comes to have the class notion of cowness. For, the above 
explanation does not necessarily imply the admission of a separate 
class-concept of cow.’°° One cow had certain peculiarities which 
entitled it to be called a cow. Similarly, another and yet another, 
just as we see the reflections of the moon in different places 
and call each of them the moon. Secondly, the perception of 
one and the same form (e.g., cow) in different individual cows 





103. The other two supernormal perceptions are jfAdnalaksana-pratyasatti, and 
yogaja. When one sees sandal at a distance, he also feels the fragrance. 
This is by jranalaksapa-sannikarsa, Capacity to reach any object through 
any sense is developed by yogic practices. This is yogaja. Jayanta con- 
cludes that that the perception of universal is mdnasa-pratyaksa or 
mental perception through the inner sense, manas, when co-existence is 
observed and no contradictory instance of the non-co-existence is seen. 
Nyayamaijari, Viz. S. S., p. 121-23. Bertrand Russell holds thai we are 
directly acquainted with universals or general ideas, such as ‘blue*, 
‘diversity’ and ‘brotherhood’; this acquaintance, Russell calls ‘conceiving.’ 

104. In the same way, jAdnalaksana and yogaja also are refuted by the 
Advaitins. We only infer the fragrance of the sandal from the perception 
of the sandal. And all instances of the so-called yogic perception can 
be accounted for either as manasa-pratyaksa (inner perception), or as 
vivid memory of the past or as vivid imagination of future possibilities. 
See S. Kuppuswamy Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 303. 


105. Tattvapradipika, Nirnaya Sagar Edn., p. 303. 
106, Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 156. 


107. Tattvapradipika, p. 304. 
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cannot be regarded as the proof of the existence of the universal 
“cow”. It is not possible to point out a single universal 
characteristic of cows. If it were, there will be no need to accept 
a class-concept “‘cow”, because such a characteristic will be an 
individual characteristic, and not a class-concept. With the aid of 
that one universal characteristic, eka-gosyabh@yatva and even 
without the class-concept, it will be possible to recognise a cow 
anywhere. 


Again: accepting the class-concept, is there a single trait in 
the cow that indicates the class-concept? If there were, one cannot 
point out this trait without a reference to the class-concept, and 
One cannot point to the class-concept without reference to this 
trait. Consequently, there will be mutual dependence. Further: 
does the class-concept, “cow”, exist everywhere? Or only in cows? 
If the first, there will be utter confusion because the ~class-concept 
will apply to horses, buffaloes, etc., and there is also the contingence 
of all things being everywhere. If the second, then, it is right 
so far as the already existent cows are concerned; but how does 
it pass on to the new-born cow? The universal, being eternal 
according to the Naiyayikas, cannot spring into being every time 
a cow is born. And, since the universal is partless, it cannot 
remain partly in the already existent cow and partly in the new- . 
born. «ai 


Moreover: if there be a class-concept for each cow, there will 
be as many class-concepts as there are cows. If one class- 
concept were spread out over all the individual cows, then, to 
get the class-concept, all, the cows must be brought together. 
Thus, one could not_bkave any notion of a class-concept at all. 
The Budchists“also deny any possibility of universals being 
independently there. The indeterminate perception gives us the 
bare particular. Only at the determinate level, subjective 
contributions are made in order to get the class-nature etc., of 
the particular perceived. These are only conceptional abstractions 
from perceived particulars. Again, the relation between the 
universal and the particular can never be determined. It can 
neither be one of identity, nor difference. In the former case, it 
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will cease to be a principle having a function. In the latter, it 
will have no relation to the particular. Being different, if it 
existed everywhere, it will be perceived everywhere, both in the 
particulars and outside them. [If it is not everywhere, but is 
limited to the particulars, does it come into being along with the 
particulars? Or does it come to be added on to them later? In the 
first case, it will not be independent; in the second, it will be 
only adventitious. Again, is the universal present in one particular 
alone? Or in all particulars, taken severally? Or in all particulars 
taken together? If the first, it cannot be present in the other 
particulars with the result that they would have no universal 
character: If the second, the universal will have to be taken as 
partite. If the third, the universal can never be perceived unless 
we have all the particulars together. Thus the Buddhists are the 
nominalists or one may even say, conceptualists of Indian thought, 
as has been noted already as against the Nyaya realists. Advaitin’s 
criticism of realism here shows resemblance to the conceptualists. 
To them, however, the great universal the Maha-samanya, viz. 
Brahman, is the only reality from which all particulars are non- 
different. Any division down from that ultimate reality as 
universal and particular is a relation, and like any relation is 
inexplicable. The Absolute is the only universal, if one may say 
so. Any extreme realism in the case of the universal must lead 
to such a position. The highest universal is the greatest truth 
while lesser universals are less real, in the same way as the 
particulars are less real than the universal, in the Platonic 
sense: Sankara has a statement to the effect in the Brhadaranyaka- 
upanisad (II, 4, 9), that Brahman is the mahad-sama@nya. 


While Advaitins generally accept the relation of tadatmya of 
identity, Citsukha will not concede even that. The relation 
between the universal and the particular cannot be one of 
identity, of inherence, or conjunction,’®® etc. Since the universa] 
and the particular are not material substances, there cannot be 
any conjunction pea n. “t ere cannot be the intrinsic 









108. adravyatvat na yogab, sankaryat netarava i-| 


padarthantarapa (o«ctitnpavazababdhasatibhaial 
Tattvapradipika, p. 305. 
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relation or identity of the universal with all the particulars 
because there is the contingence of everything being everything 
else.?°° 


The Advaitins are one with the Buddhists in saying that no 
special relation like samaydya need be postulated for the percep- 
tion of the universals. One says “This is a cow’ and does not 
say “‘This is the class “cow” in this cow’. So the individual is 
not the substratum of the universal, but identical with it. To 
the question that, if the universal is one with the substratum, 
one should perceive everything of the object when it is perceived, 
the Advaitin answers that the internal organ goes out and takes 
the form of the object and certain aspects only that come to 
the attention of the internal organ are perceived.''° 


Vimuktatman’s view 


As between the individual and the class, what is the 
individual? Does it exclude everything? Or is it the substance 
which indicates the class? If it is exclusion, since, in respect of 
shell as an individual substance, for example, and the shell- 
class between which there is mutual exclusiveness, there is still the 
notion “This shell is a substance’, indicating the knowledge of 
identity through co-ordination, it is not impossible that with 
reference to two individual entities, there is knowledge of identity 
even without the class-nature being referred to. If it is said that 
with reference to two individuals which depend on and indicate 
one class-nature, there is no knowledge of identity, no; there is 
such knowledge of identity with reference to two cows as “This 
is a cow” though one is hornless and the other is lame. 


And this knowledge of oneness is not of the oneness of 
class-nature. The expression ‘‘These two are cows” has the suffix 
of dual number. And there is no duality for the class.?!? Only 


109, sarvavyaktisu sarvajatinith tadatmye Samavaye va Sarvasya sarvatma- 
tapratitiprasangat. Ibid, p. 306. 


110. D. M, Datta: Six Ways of Knowing, p. 116. 


ill, ma ca saika dhir jataveva, gavaviti gosabda dvivacanotpatteh, na ca 
jater dvitvath vyaktyoriva. 1.S., p. 263. 


PERCEPTION §3, 
the individuals are dual in number. But does not this admitted 
duality prove that individuals cannot He-known as identical? No;) 
because of their identity with their fe ‘€lass-nature and 
the individual entities are not strictly different, 112 as pot and the 
cloth are. If the class-nature and the individual. members of that 
class are totally different, then, any relationship ‘between them 
becomes impossible. Nor, on that account, shall it be concluded 
that they are totally identical, because even then, the same 
contingence of the impossibility of any relationship will arise.’!* 


And identity is not always through the identity of class- 
nature. In the case of the knowledge of shortness in the vowel 
‘a’ (aq) the letter itself does not know any shortness or length; 
the length or shortness of tone is a superimposition and it is this 
latter that brings about the identity.'*® This happens even in 
the case of silver-illusion where silver is identified with shell. 
Neither of the above cases is one of generality and speciality, or 
substance and quality, or genus and individual. 


After arguing that all cases of identity are not of class- 
individual relation and pointing out that the relation of the 
universal and the particular is neither difference nor non-difference, 
Vimuktatman goes on to declare that if there be no mutual 
identity between individuals intrinsically, it cannot be brought about 
through the aspect of class-nature also. If there be difference 
between the class-nature and the individual there cannot be 
identity of the individuals through that class-nature because of 
this very difference. If, on the other hand, the identity is said 
to be brought about by the class-nature, it has been said that 


112. 1.S., UI, Ka. 31. 


112a. Professor Stout holds that the universal is a unity of class. This unity 
is a distributive unity and is ultimate. Any attempt at analysis leads 
to a vicious circle. See The Nature of Universals and Propositions, 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. X. See also L. A. Reid, 
Knowledge and Truth, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 1923, p. 195. 


113. J.S. III. Ka. 40. Even in the case of the knowledge of the cloth which 
is white it is not through the aspect of class-nature. /.S., IJI. Ka, 39. 
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the identity is intrinsic and that it cannot be brought about. If 
identity is assumed to be brought about between the individuals 
through some other medium, it will be an error.??4 So while 
identity of things is intrinsic, the notion that it is brought about 
through the medium of class-nature in spite of difference among 
the objects is an error. This is in consonance with the central 
tenet of Advaita. In other words, assuming difference first among 
the objects and then trying to identify them through the class- 
nature is a hopeless task. One should suppose the basic identity 
of things, and the differences are superimpositions. 


Satkara’s critique of relations 


Saikara criticises the doctrine of samavaya, by which the 
univetsa] and the particular are supposed to be connected by the 
Naiyayika.'** If samavaya is a relation connecting two terms like 
the universal and the particular, then another relation between 
the samavaya and the universal, and, again, between samavaya 
and the particular must have to be postulated. This will lead 
to infinite regress. If it is maintained that the samavaya relation 
does not require another relation and is sui generis, there being 
no special distinction in samaydya in this case, the relation of 
samyoga or conjunction also should stand in no need of sSamavaya, 
for, the Nalyayika holds that conjunction is a quality and as such 
is related to the substances it conjoins by samavaya. This is not 
acceptable to the Naiyayika. Substance and qualities, universal and 
particular stand in relation of identity and, therefore, the assumption 
of samavaya relation is purportless.??° 


114, akrtam ced aikyam anyanimittam bhinnayorbhati tadbhrantameyva syat, 
LS., p. 266. 


Again: tasmad vyaktyor aikyamasti cet, tat svatah eva. Ibid., p. 266, 


115. S.B. Hl. 1, 18. It is in connection with establishing the non-difference of 
cause and effect that Satkara criticises the theory of samavaya, The 
Bhatta Mimiatmsakas, Samkhyas and Buddhists alike decline to. accept 
samavaya, 


116., S.B., Il. 1. 18. “Connection requires two terms”—S.B. Hl. 2. 17. Thug 
relations are ultimately self-contradictory. i 
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There is no proof for the existence of any connection, 
samyoga or samaydya, apart from the things which it connects, 
If it be said that there are names and ideas of samavaya and 
samyoga as there are ideas and names of the things that they 
connect, it is replied that one and the same thing gets varying 
names in accordance with its various relations with the things 
outside it. Devadatta is father, son, son-in-law, as he enters into 
these several relations with son, father, father-in-law etc. 
Similarly, two things that are connected constitute the object of 
the ideas and terms ‘conjunction’ or ‘inherence’ which do not on 
that account become independent entities. The permanence of 
the connected things is no ground for thinking that the connection 
also is permanent.'” 


With regard to conjunction, it cannot take place between the 
atoms, the soul, and the internal organ because they have no 
parts. Conjunction is impossible in things which are partless.*?° 


With reference to the Vaisesika argument that samavdya 
should be assumed to exist between that which abides and that 
which forms the abode, Sankara replies that only when the 
separateness of, say, cause and effect is established, the relation 
between them could be established; and only when the latter 
relation is established, separateness could be established. Thus, 
there is mutual dependence.’*® So the relation of samavaya 
cannot be seriously maintained. If the universals and particulars 
are inseparably connected by themselves, there is no need for a 
separate relation called samayaya.'*® The postulation of samavaya 
is, therefore, superfluous. When the concept of samaydya is 
found untenable, the edifice of Nyaya metaphysics collapses.'*! 
The Advaitin urges, then, that it is more parsimonious to assume 


117. S.B. Il. 2: 17. Also II. 2. 13 

118. S.B. If; 2. 17. 

BUH Be | Gis Be 

120. D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing: p. 108 
121. tbid. 
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one reality of which everything is a manifestation than to assume 
that there are many entities connected by a samaydya. 


Thus, the perception of universals etc., does not entail any 
separate sannikarsa of contact. Since universals etc., are 
indistinguishably identical with the substance. ‘“‘one kind of contact 
which takes place between a substance and its particular sense is 
sufficient to explain the perception of universals.’’'*? 


122. Ibid, p. 115 


CHAPTER 1 
INFERENCE. 


Inference is the distinctive cause of inferential cognition.’ 
The distinctive cause, or special instrument, of inference is the 
knowledge of the pervasion, vydptijndna.* Inferential cognition is 
generated by the knowledge of pervasion, vydpti. The difference 
between inference and reflective cognition, anuvyavasaya-jndana, is 
that while in the former the inferential cognition is generated by 
the knowledge of pervasion functioning as cognition of pervasion,° 
it is not so in the latter. Vydpti is the concomitance of the hetu 
and the sadhya.* It is of the nature of an apposition (of the 
probans) with a probandum located in all locations of the probans 
without exception. One sees smoke on the yonder hill. Wherever 
there is smoke, there is fire. So, on yonder hill, there is fire. 
Smoke is the litga or the probans and fire is the sa@dhya or the 
major term, since it is the object of the inferential cognition. 
The smoke or the probans is the pervader or the vyapya, and 
fire is the pervader or vy@paka. When there is the cognition of 
characterisation of the subject by the probans in the form ‘This 
has smoke’, and when there is awakening of the residual 
impression generated by the experience, ‘smoke is fire-pervaded’’, 
there results the inferential knowledge ‘‘This hill is fiery’.° 


1. anumitikaranam anumanam—V.P. p. 52 

2. .anumitikarapam ca vyaptijianam—ibid. 

3. vyaptijfianatvena — ibid. 

4. vyaptifca asesa -sadhyasamanadhikaranaripa = ibid. p, 55. svam vahnit- 
vadikam tadafrayo vabnyadistadasrayatvah mahanasadaviti sambandha- 
vakyarthah. Maniprabha. 

ee Vile De. 4 

Logicians like Annambhatta define vydpti as that which consists in 
the probans being coexistent with the probandum or the thing to be 
inferentially established, which is pervasive of the Aetu. Gangesa defines 
- yyG@pti as: hetuvyapaka-sadhya-samanadhikaranyath vyaptib. Sometimes 
avinabhava is used in Nyaya literature as an equivalent of vyapfi. 
Thus, vyapti includes both universality and invariableness. 
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While the distinctive cause (karaza) of inferential cognition 
is the knowledge of pervasion, the knowledge of pervasion is 
generated by residual impressions. Thus indirectly the residual 
impression of the experience of pervasion, as in the case of 
smoke in the hearth, is the cause (ka@raza) of inferential cognition.° 
In fact, residual impression of the knowledge of pervasion is an 
intermediate operation.’ 


The distinctive cause of inferentlal cognition, of course, is 
the direct experience of the pervasion of fire and smoke in the 
kitchen. When smoke is observed on the hill, the residual 
impressions of this direct experience are aroused. Here, there is 
also the factor of the recollection of the pervasion (or vydpti) 
which is the vyaptismrti.° But even when there is the recollection 
of the pervasion, only the residual impression thereof is the cause 
of inferential cognition.° Moreover, if we accept recollection as 
the cause of the knowledge of pervasion of smoke by fire, we 
will have to accept that residual impressions are the cause of 
recollection: Hence, it is consistent with the Law of Parsimony if 
we accept the residual impression alone as the cause of inferential 
cognition.’° Thus, while the distinctive cause, karaza, of inferential 
cognition is the cognition of pervasion, the intermediate operation, 
vyapara, is the residual impression or samskara, and the result is 
the inferential cognition, anumiti. 


6. tatsatskarasyaiva anumitihetutvat — ibid, p. 53 


7. tatsarnskaro’vantaravyaparah - ibid. p. 52 


8. This recollection does not destroy the residual impressions. There is no 
rule that recollection should destroy residual impressions because a 
stream of recollection is an observed fact. 


Smrtidharadarganat: ibid. 
Da 53 


9. ibid. 


10. ‘‘The residual impression, when awakened, may lead to the recall 
(smarana) of the pervasion; but even without this recall, it may, as 
aided by paksadharmatajnana (cognition of probans as present in the 


subject), lead straight to inferential cognition” —S. S. S. Sastri, Notes 
on Vedanta-paribhasa, p. 190. 
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The Question of the Trtiyalinga-paramarsa 


The Advaitin does not think, as the Naiyayika does, that linga- 
paramarga has any part to play in inferential cognition, and he 
believes that the complex of the synthetic cognition in the Nyaya 
syllogism, known as the <‘yyaptivisis ta-paksa-dharmata-jnana.” is 
superfluous. According to the Naiyayika, on the contrary, there 
cannot be an inferential cognition without the pardmarsajnana. Even 
in cases where the anumiti appears to arise directly from vydapti- 
jfa@na and paksadharmatajiana, there is the presence of paramarsa 
which is not noticed In the quick transition of the mind from the 
stage of the paksadharmatajnana to anumiti. 


Inference takes place as follows: There is first the experience 
of smoke along with fire in the kitchen etc. Then there is the 
certainty as to the pervasion of smoke by fire. Then, thirdly, at a 
subsequent time, there is the perception of the probans, viz., smoke 
on the hill. Then, the residual impressions of the original 
experience of the pervasion of smoke by fire are aroused, and, 
consequently, there is the revival of the memory of pervasion. 
There is now the perception of the probans, viz, smoke, as 
qualified by the pervasion of the probandum viz, fire. This is 
called paramarsajiana. After this, there is the inferential 
knowledge: “On yonder hill, there is fire.” Accordingly pard- 
marsajfana in its general form is this: “The minor term, viz., 
hill, has smoke which is pervaded by fire.” 


It is here that the Advaitin differs from the Naiyayikas and 
says that the inferential cognition is secured even through the 
recollection resulting from the residual impressions of the pervasion 
of smoke by fire together with the knowledge of the probanss 
Paradmarsa, therefore, is not essential for inference. One need not 
postulate an intermediate stage of reflective self-consciousness of 
the subject as possessing probandum-pervaded-probans'* as cause 


11, na tu madhye vyaptismarapamh tajjanyam ‘‘vahni-vyapya-dhimavan- 
ayam’-ityadi viseganavisigtajiianam va hetutvena kalpaniyam, gauravat 
minabhavacca=V.P. p. 54 


Also: na tu trtiyalingapardmarso-numitau karanam-ibid, p. 59 
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for inferential cognition. If the Law of Parsimony is to operate, 
the trtiyalitgapardmarga or the correlation of the three terms, 
viz., major, minor and middle, is not necessary. 


But there are reasons to believe that trtiya-liiga-paramarsa 
is indispensable even in inference for oneself, as the Natyayika 
rightly urges. The ‘‘yonder hill’ is consciously correlated with 
‘fire’ through the probans ‘“‘because there is smoke”, and the 
conclusion ‘‘On yonder hill there is fire’? is obtained subsequently. 
If ‘S’ stands for “‘yonder hill’, and ‘P’ for ‘‘fire’? and ‘M?’ for 
“‘smoke’’, S-M-P will be the pardmarsa and S-P will be the 
conclusion. 


While S-P speaks of the hill as qualified by fire, S-M-P speaks 
of a fact of connection, that makes this qualification possible 
together with the relata without which any connection is impos- 


The gaurava or porlixity arises as follows:. The Naiyayika, too, 
cannot help recognising causal relation, karyakarapabhava, between 
inferential cognition on the one side and the two cognitions, vyapti- 
jiana and paksadharmatajiana on the other. If paramarga intervenes, 
there is yet another karyakaranabhava between this pardmarsa and 
anumiti, which is superfluous. See S. Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of 
Indian Logic: p. 253. The Nilakantha-prakasika offers a slightly variant 
explanation of gaurava . vahnivyapyo dhimavan parvatah iti jiianadvayasya 
tava mate visistaparamarsam prati karanatvena klIrptasya kéranatve tu 
ananyatha-siddhatvamatrasya kalpaniyataya laghavamiti prabhakarah 
gankate. 

The author of Vedantaparibhasa avers that even vyadpti-smarana as a 
step in reasoning is not necessary. Mere revival of residual impressions, 
samskarodbhodha, with the paksadharmatajnrana, will do. Te the same 
opinion, both Madhbusidana Sarasvati and Padmapada are agreeable. 
Yatha paficapadyam svikstam vyaptisathskaravisistam litgajiianam anu- 
mitihetuh patvantra vyaptismytiriti Laghucandrika-Advaita © Manjari 
Series, Kumbakonam, p. 396. udbuddha-vyaptisamskarasya parvatadau 
pakse dhimiadi-darsananantaram anumiteh- Sikhamani, Anumana- 
pariccheda. 

The difference between the samskarodbodha and smrti is brought out 
by Maniprabha thus: ‘‘Devadatta is having the memory of things like 
pot, cloth etc,, because he is having’ the residual impressions of pot, 
cloth etc. In this inference, residual impressions are used as a heru 
for inferring the smyti in Devadatta. Hence residual’ impressions are 
seen to give rise to inferential cognition as different from smryti, 
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sible: While S-P is the inferential cognition, S-M-P is the cause 
for it. While S-M-P shows ‘“‘how the reason actually relied upon 
is identical with what is known to be invariably concomitant with 
the probandum, in S-P the probandum is conclusively proved by a 
probans which is not vitiated by a counter-probans or by a 
stultifying proof’’'?. Secondly, vydpti is defined as of the 
nature of an apposition (of the probans) with a probandum 
located in all locations of the probans without exception,'® and this 
perception of vydpti itself involves the paramarsa, S-M-P, in any 
particular case. The Advaitins argue that the vyd@pti-smrti or 
even samskdrodbhodha is enough to produce the inferential 
cognition. Coupled with this, there is this fact that it is the 
sahacara-dargana, or perception of co-existence of S and P through 
M or the middle term, whether it be once or many times, that is 
important for inference. Sometimes, even a single instance is 
admitted to be enough for an inference. This means that even 
by the examination of a single or only instance where the 
probans and probandum are found together, an inference is made.?* 


12. See S. Kuppuswami Sastri: A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 294. 
13. vyaptisca, asega-sadhanasryaérita-samanadhikarapa-1upa-V.P., p. 55. 


14, tacca sahacaradarsanam bhiyodarganam sakrddarsganath va iti visego 
nadaraniyah, sahacaradarganasyaiva prayojakatvat-idid. But a_ single 
observation can yield a vydpti like ‘‘Whatever is possessed of .cither an 
attribute or an action is a substance,’? as no exception to this general 


Proposition can be conceived, D. M. Datta: Six Ways of Knowing, 
p. 202 . 


The Prabhakaras think that even a single observation (sakrddarsana) 
is enough for having a knowledge of vydpti though repeated obser- 
~ vation is useful. Annambhatta in his Tarkasamgraha criticises the view 
that the relation of invariable concomitance is known through bhiyo- 
dargana or repeated observation. As Nilakantha in his Prakasikd points 
out, the expression, bhiiyodarsana, may mean (1) the repetition of the 
same first observation again and again, or (2) the observation of many 
instances of sadhya and hetu being together, or (3) many places where 
these are found together. Ia none of these three senses, a vydpti can 
be made out since a single contradictory instance where the fetu is 
not concomitant with the sddhya will overthrow the induction. We 
cannot establish invariable concomitance of colour with savour even if 
we have observed them together in numerous places; nor wili numerous 
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If this is a true inference, the only step that is involved here is 


S-M-P. Does not this show that of all things in inference S-M-P 
is the only one that seems really to matter? 


3) 
Can‘-repeated observations give us Vyapti? 


The question whether repeated observation can give us an 
inductive generalisation is a hackneyed one both in the Eastern 
and Western Logic. Repeated empirical observation can at most 
give only probability or practical certainty but not theoretical 
certainty. The risk of running into contradictory instances is 
always present. It has, therefore, all the defects of simple enume- 
ration. However repeatedly we observe fire and smoke together, 
that will not give any knowledge as to why fire and smoke exist 
together, or how smoke is causally related to fire. And this 
causal discovery is possible, not on enumeration or repeated 
Observation, but only on analysis. Though this analysis involves 
experiment and observation and may have to be repeated a number 
of times to make sure that there is no omission in reckoning the 


causal aggregate, yet what is most important is the analysis 
itself. 


instances of the colour observed with savour give us any ground for 
concluding the presence of vydapti. If we are asked to observe many 
times, how mapy times? asks Gangesa. There cannot surely be a vydpti 
between a floor and a pen even if they have been observed a hundred 
times. This is the fallacy that besets induction through simple enumeration, 
Of course, Annambhatta says that both co-existence and co-absence of 
the sadhya and hetu must be known-vyabhicara-jnana-viraha-sahakrtam 
sahacarajianam. But here the fear of the contradictory instance can 
never be overcome. And tarka, i.e, “If smoke were present in the absence 
of fire, smoke could not be produced by fire: but the causal relation 
between fire and smoke is a well-recognised fact’ does not help. How 


is it a well-established fact, unless through prior inference and obser- 
vation:? 


The Buddhists urge that when two things are related as cause and 
effect, they are always and everywhere related to each other. They 
employ the method of pafcakdrapi to discover a causal connection. 
This method corresponds to the Method of Difference. 
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This method of analysis is' applicable, however, only in the 
most advanced experimental sciences. In the social sciences, for 
example, observation is an essential method. And repeated obser- 
vation in the sense of accumulating data under varying conditions 
of place and time with a view to see that there is no inconstancy 
is the method in many of our practical activities. The value of 
repeated observation in our practical life, where theoretical accuracy 
is not always possible, cannot be minimised. 


The Advaitins accept, as we shall see, only one type of 
inference, viz., anvayi. An inference is made on the vy@pti of the 
universal relation between the major and the middle terms. This 
universal relation is arrived at “‘through the observation of agreement 
in presence between the middle and major terms with the non- 
observation of any contrary instance.”*® This absence of any 
contrary instance or of inconstancy of the hetu is a condition- 
precedent in the Advaitic doctrine of the perception of vyapti, as 
in the doctrine of the Naiyayika. This fear of inconstancy, however, 
must be construed as caution. All laws and inductive inferences. 
are liable to change or subject to correction. This is so because to 
know that there is no contradictory instance is to know the entire 
universe, which is, in the nature of the case, impossible for 
any finite mind. There will be always something whlch we do 
not know, and which may necessitate the modification of what 
we know already.'® This liability to contradiction is the criterion 
by which the Advaitin measures the truth of things. This 
is in consonance with his larger theory of non-contradiction, 
abhadhitatva. What we experience is true only in so far as it is 
not sublated. What is given in experience, however much efficient 
pratically it might be, is essenceless, because it is ever subject to 
contradiction. What has its own nature is never subject to 
sublation. One cannot perhaps say that an analysis of the nature 





15. S. C. Chetterjee: Nyaya Theory of Knowledge - p. 296. 

16. Attacking the doctrine of Pafcakd@rapzi of the Buddhists, the Naiyayikas 
urge that one does not know all the conditions under which an effect is 
produced. Jbid. p. 268. 

See Nyayavartika-tatparyatika: pp. 158-64 and Nyayamanjari, pp. 
113-17 | 
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of things will give us truth and the why of universal] relations, 
for the simple reason that the so-called things really have no 
nature of their own. The heat of the fire and the cold of the 
ice are not distinct in the ultimate analysis. In this sense, then,’’ 
the utterance of caution with reference to the contrary instance is 
justified.*® 


3 
Pakgsata 


Anumiti or inferential cognition can be defined as ‘“‘the cogni- 
tion which is produced by subsumptive reflection in association 
with subjectness,’° or paksata.’’ And paksata can be defined as 
‘the absence of such certain knowledge of the major term as is 
associated with the absence of a desire to establish the major term”. 
(sisadhayaisavirahavisistasiddhyabhavah paksata). According to the 
early Naiydyikas it is merely ‘‘doubt regarding the presence of 
probandum” (sddhyasandeha). In other words, it is a doubt whether 
something could be correctly predicated of the paksa or the minor 
term. But doubt with regard to the presence of the probandum is 
not a necessary condition of inference, and a person who has 





17. cf. ‘It shows how the validity of a generalisation from the particulars 
of experience depends ultimately on the discovery of certain common 
essences or universal characters of particular things’. S.C. Chatterjee, 
Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, p, 273. 


18. Repeated observation, according to the Naiyayikas, is useful in eliminating 

| all upadhis or conditions from the universal relation. For example, in the 
case of smoke from fire wetness of fuel is an upadhi, as there could be 
fire without smoke, i.e., red-hot iron. Vyapti, in other words, should be 
unconditional. Gangesa in his Tattvacinta@mani says that the observation 
of co-accompaniment attended with the absence of knowledge of exceptions 
is the means of apprehending vyapti. If the knowledge of exceptions is 
certain then there is no vydpti; if it is doubtful, there is difficulty in 
finding it out. This doubt has two sources: (1) as when we do not know 
whether it is a man or a post (2) as when there is the presence of upadhi. 
e.g,, wetness in fuel. See Tattvacintamapi, Book I1, Vydaptigrahopaya- 
siddhanta. Also S. C. Vidyabhushan, History of Indian Logic, p. 428. 

19. Prof. S: Kuppuswami Sastri, - 4 Primer of Indian Logic, p. 429. See 
Tattvacintamani of Gangesa, Book II on paksata. 
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actually seen the clouds in the sky may yet infer their presence 
from thunder. That is way, the later Logicians preferred tho 
definition as given at the beginning, i.e., ‘‘absence of certain 
knowledge of the probandum as is associated with the absence 
of a desire to establish the probandum.” 


If one had a positive knowledge of the prodandum (sadhya- 
siddhi), there is no need for any inference, unless one has a 
desire to get the same knowledge through inferential teasoning. 
The desire for inference, therefore, neutralises the certain know- 
ledge of the probandum.*° 


In the light of the above analysis of paksata, two conditions 
under which inference can be said to take place are (1) there 
should be the absence of positive knowledge (siddhyabhava) as 
to what is to be inferred; (2) one should feel a desire or 
have a will to infer (sis@dhayisa). Both the old Naiyayikas 
and the Advaitins admit that in order that there may be 
inference, there should be a doubt about the major term (sa@dhya- 
sandeha).2* ‘We have a minor term where we are In doubt 
whether a certain subject is related to the major term.”?? This 
involves both the absence of certain knowledge and a desire. 
But even where there is a certainty otherwise, one may like to 
infer, as in the case of clouds. Hence the modern Naiyayikas 


20, The Naiyayika principle then is: uttejakabhava-visista-pratibandhaka- 
bhava: non-existence of such counter-acting agent as is not associated 
with the absence of the neutralising agent. See S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
Op. cit. p. 250-52. Universal certain knowledge of the probandum in every 
conceivable instance of paksa is described as: paksatavacchedakavacchedena 
sddhyasiddhi-as in the proposition: All Sis P. Partial certain knowledge 
of the probandum in some paksas, as in ‘‘Some S is P’’ is described as: 
“pak satavacchedaka-samanadhikaranyena sadhyasiddhi. 

21. The Nyayabhasya puts it: na nirnite’rihe nyayah pravartate ‘kim tarhi? 
Saméayite’rthe. I. 1.1. See also Nydyasitral. 1. 41. Madhustdana 
Sarasvati says: paksatvam tu sadhya-sandehavattvam sadhyagocara- 
sidhakamanabhavavattvam va- Advaita-siddhi. p. 29. The alternative 
suggestion seems to be that want of certainty of proof, if not doubt, is 
an essential condition of inference. 


22, S.C. Chatterjee, Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, p. 278. 
A-9 
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would urge that doubt is not an essential condition of inference. 
Neither the absence of certainty, nor the will to infer, is a necessary 
condition for inference. The conditions, then, under which 
inference takes place are: (1) when there are both the absence 
of certainty and the presence of the will to infer, (2) when 
there is absence of both certainty and the will to infer, and (3) 
when there is presence of both certainty and the will to infer.2® 
This is what is expressed in the formula that paksata consists 
in the absence of that condition in which there are the presence 
of certainty and absence of the will to infer.4 


As Madhusidana Sarasvati suggests, the alternative view that 
though there need not be doubt, there should be at least the 
absence of certainty or want of proof as a condition-precedent of 
inference is unassailable since in every operation of a means of 
proof there is the acquisition of some novel knowledge which was 
not available earlier. Inference should give a“new tknowledge ot 
information. If this could be had otherwise, than by inference or 
is had even earlier, One can perhaps get confirmation or corrobora- 
tion, but it can. never be called a new information. Want of 
certainty should, then, exist and it should be supplied by inference. 
Otherwise, inference ceases to be a pramdana. 


Again, however certain the inferential cognition is, it is only a 
mediate certainty while perception is an immediate certainty, 
‘When, therefore, there is an immediate perceptual certainty with 
regard to anything, say, ‘clouds’, or the ‘self’, if one will seek for 
a mediate certainty of it to confirm or corroborate it, it implies a 


23. Ibid. 
24, sisadhayisavirahavisista-siddhyabhavah paksata. Siddhantamuktavali, pp. 
309-10. 


Laghucandrika puts the view of the Modern Logiciuns thus: grahaka- 
tarkabhave sati sadhyabhavavattvena Samndigdhe dharmini hetuniscayo’pi 
vyabhicérasath Sayataya dosa eva. ata eva “vahniratvistadindriya- 
dharmasamavayi dahajanakatvad atmavad”  ityadi sadhakanumanesu 
manavaprayojakatvamuktam, tatra vyabhicérasarh Sayasyadagayatve vyapti- 
pak sadharmata-niscaya-sath bhavenaprayojakatvoktersaagateh tasya digsana- 


tvam avasyakam iti didhitivuktam ‘yadyapi’. See Advaita-siddhi 
stakes : i ma Ah as 


iu- 
= 
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lack of certainty and not an attainment of certainty. If one, on 
witnessing or hearing about an incredible thing, pinches his flesh 
and feels the pain, to make it doubly sure that he is quite awake 
and normal, the surety does not exist there convincingly and 
totally. A doubt or want of certainty is present: To say, then, 
as the Naiyayika does, that there could be inference when there is 
a will to infer, the presence of certainty being inconsequential, is 
to fly against facts. 


Moreover, with regard to the knowledge of the Self, the 
Scriptures declare that this knowledge is supreme and total. It 
destroys al] doubts and dissolves all knots. If an inference is 
essential to verify the authenticity of the Scripture with regard to 
the Self, then, the Self, it should be presumed, has not so far been 
attained, and one should be supposed to perish in doubt: So, the 
Naiyayika cannot cite the example of the seeker of Self employing 
inference to have certainty about the Self taught by Scriptures. 
All these things considered, it is quite proper to accept as the basic 
conditions of inference, the absence of certainty and the will to 
infer. Or, as Dr. Datta suggests, while the basic or essential 
condition is the absence of certainty, the will to desire is a causal 
factor.*° 
: 4 


Types of Inference Depending on Probans 


The} Advaitin does not subscribe to the classification of 
inference into the merely positive (kevaldnvayi), the merely 
negative (kevalavyatireki) and the combination of the positive- 
negative, (anvayavyatireki), puryavat, (from cause to effect), sesavat 
(from effect to cause) and the inference of the generality from 


125. Six Ways of Knowing: p. 227. 8. C. Chatterjee seems to agree with the 
modern Naiyayikas in their emphasis on the will to infer as a. function 
in inference, in spite of the presence of certainty. See Nyaya Theory of 
Knowledge, p. 284. But if inference merely restates in another form what 
is already known, to wit, certainty, why should inference be employed at 
all? And, with regard to the presence of fire on the yonder hill, how 
can it ever be said that there was the certain knowiedge that there was a 
fire there? If it was known, why the trouble of fresh iaference now, 
unless there is some doubt lingering; ? ; 
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observed points of similarity, s@ma@nyatodrsta.2® The last three, 
the Advaitin does not take notice of at all.®” Of the rest, he 
accepts only one type of inference, viz., anvayi established through 
the method of agreement in presence coupled with non-observation 
of any exception’’.°° This is not the same as kevalanvayi where 
the testing by the non-observation of any exception is not 
possible. The author of the Vedadntaparibhasa says that inference 
cannot be merely of the nature of co-presence,?® though co-presence 
cannot be excluded. Co-presence consists in having for probandum 
what Is not a counter-correlate of absolute non-existence, according 
to the Advaitin.°° And such a co-presence is not established in 
the case of Brahman because all the existing entities without 
exception are the counter-correlates of absolute non-existence 
located in Brahman. The Scripture declares; ‘‘There is no 
plurality whatever here.” 


The Advaitin does not accept kevalavyatireki or co-absence in 
inference either. To him, the cognition of pervasion determined by the 


26. (1) The Kevalanvayi has affirmative concomitance alone as in: “Jar is 
nameable, because it is knowable like a cloth.” In this instance, a negative 
concomitance is impossible because all things are nameable and knowable. 
(2) The kevalavyatireki has negative concomitance alone as in the syllo- 
gism; Earth is different from the rest (not-earth) for it has smell; which- 
ever is not different from the rest (not-earth) has no smell, as water, 
This (earth) is not so, i.e. it does not have absence of smell or gandhabhaya, 
with which the absence of difference from not-earth (prthivitarabhedabhava) 
is invariably concomitant (vyapya); Therefore, it is not so; i.e., it is not 
devoid of difference from ‘non-earth’. In cases like this, there is no 
example in which there is the affirmative concomitance: ‘‘whichever has 
smell has difference from non-earth’’. For all varieties of earth come 
under the paksa or the minor. (3) The anvayavyatireki probans has affir- 
mative concomit.ncs (anvayavyapti) and negative concomitance (vyatireka- 
vyapti) with the probandum. e.g. “Where there is smoke, there is fire, 
as in a hearth’; this is positive. “Where there is no fire, there is no 
| smoke, as in a tank’’; this is negative concomitance. 

27. See Six Ways of Knowing, p. 122 footnotes. 

28. Ibid. p. 216. 


29. taccénumanam anvayiripameva, na tu kevalanvayi. p. 55. 


30. Ibid. p. 26. atyanta bhava pratiyogi-sadhyakatvam. 
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non-existence of probans where the probandum is also non-existent, 
since all inference is the apprehension of pervasion of the probans 
by the probandum without exception and inconstancy, is not 
acceptable. The inference by co-absence shall really be brought 
under arthdpatti or presumption. There cannot be an inferential 
cognition through mere co-absence alone, when there is no 
cognition of the pervasion of co-presence of smoke and fire. 
Thus, - kevalavyatireki must be brought under arthapatti. We have 
arthapatti where that which is unintelligible in the absence of 
something is what is to be made intelligible, and that in whose 
absence somethingelse is unintelligible is what brings about 
intelligibility :** 


What is the unintelligibility in the absence of the supposed 
cause? In the works of Veddntaparibhadsa, “it consists in being 
the counter-correlate of a non-existence which is the pervader of 
the non-existence of that which is postulated.’°? Usually examples 
such as ‘‘Earth is different from others’ are given for vyatireki 
type of inference. In the syllogism “Earth is different from other 
elements, because it possesses odour’, the vydapti is negative in 
the form “whatever is not different from the other elements has 
no odour, e.g. fire, air, water or ether.” It cannot be said 
positively ‘‘whatever has odour is different from the other 
elements.”” For odour is found only in the earth, and since it is 
the subject, there is no certainty whether the probandum viz., that 
it is different from other elements exists in it or not. So know- 
ledge of the pervasion of co-absence, being negative, cannot give 
rise to any inferential cognition except through the indication of 
unintelligibility that calls for a postulation. That is, the possession 
of a quality by earth, not possessed by other elements, is not 
intelligible without being different from those elemeats.°* But 
then, this postulation is no more an inference,*‘ | 


31. Vedantaparibhasa, pp. 89-90. 
32. Ibid. tadabhavavyapakibhitabbavapratiyogitvam. p. 94. 
_ 33. Ibid. p. 75. See also notes by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, p. 205. 
34. D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, pp. 232-237. 
yada tu vyatireka-sahacarena vyatireka-vyaptereva jflamamh tada arthé- 
pattividhaya dhimasya pramanyam. Sikhamari, p. 182. 
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If mere co-presence and co-absence are not acceptable to the 
Advaitin, for the same reasons, co-presence-cum-co-absence, too, 
is not acceptable. Inferential knowledge is obtained by the 
perception of concomitance to which there is no exception or 
inconstancy.*° 


5 
Some Reflections on Anvayavyatireki and Kevalavyatireki 


Anvayayyatireki: The Advaitin grants that inference is through 
vyapti which is apprehended by perception of concomitance between 
the major and the middle which knows no inconstancy. But he 
denies that any inference is possible as to the concomitance of 
the major and the middle through the observation of cases where 
the absence of the major goes with the absence of the middle, 
as in the case “wherever fire is absent, smoke also is absent.” 
While it is doubtful that the kevalavyatireki by itself will give any 
conclusive inferential knowledge, (as for that matter, kevalanvayi, 
too, cannot yield any inferential cognition on the Advaitin’s 
showing), it is to be considered whether the anvayi inference is 
not further strengthened by a vyatireki inference. The universal 
concomitance of the major and the middle terms, as in “wherever 
there is smoke there is fire’, can surely be supplemented by the 
negative instance, “‘where there is no fire there is no smoke as in 
a lake’ as Ramakrsna clearly granted. That is, not only should 
‘we know that smoke always goes with fire but also that smoke 
“does not go with anything else. When one remembers Sri Harga’s 
argument against Udayana that there is no knowing whether 
smoke goes with fire alone and whether smoke cannot be 
‘produced by anythingelse, the importance of this vyatireki 
‘inference will readily be appreciated.*®° Nothing that has no fire 





35. VP. 'p.755. 
36. See Das Gupta: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. ll. p. 41. 


cf, We may have doubt as to the concomitance of smoke with fire 
arising from the uncertainty as to whether or not the universal character 
-of ‘smoke’ is concomitant with somethingelse which can never be con- 
comitant with fire. 
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has smoke. This hill. has smoke. Therefore this hil] is not one 
that has no fire. | 


Both the positive and negative inferences must go together if 
the cognition is to be conclusive. Even the Advaitin has reason 
to insist on the proviso of inconstancy in his inference by 
agreement, anvayi. This proviso should only mean that there 
should be nothing other than fire from which smoke could 
originate. This is only a different form of saying that one should 
be assured that nothing that is not fire has smoke. Thus, the 
Acvaitin himself has incorporated the vyatireki in his anvayi type 
of inference. There is nothing wrong in accepting anvayavyatireki, 
therefore, in addition to anvayi, though the Advaitin need not 
accept the kevaldnvayi under the dictates of his metaphysical 
presuppositions. But Ramakrspa has his own answer to this as 
will be pointed out later. 


6 
On Keyvalavyatireki 


It is urged that in the vyatireki inference only the absence of 
a said concomitance is asserted between one particular major and 
no other, and the middle. For example, it is said that “nothing 
that is not different from fire, water, air and ether, has smell, 
and, therefore, earth is different from fire, water, air, ether’. It 
is true that before one can get the universal major premise: 
“Nothing that is not different from fire, water, air, ether, has 
smell”, one should know that anything, whatever it is, that is 
different from the four elements, has smell and that it is earth, 
and that, therefore, all inference should begin from the presence 
of universal concomitance, and not absence. But one can here 
attempt to show that even the concomitance by absence will by 
itself yield an inference.°’ Even according to the Advaitin, 


niscitepyatthe pramanya-saméayahita samsayavat dhimatvam vahni- 

vyabhicari vrtti na va iti sathsayadapi tadd;sa-samsayopapattesca. Advaita- 
siddhi, p. 339. 

37. Ramakrgpa Pandita, in bis Sikh@mani tries to argue that in the kevalavyati- 

reki, the knowledge of the universal concomitance between the absence 
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bhiiyodarsana, or repeated observation is not an essential factor in 
inference. It is the perception of concomitance that is 
determinative of pervasion or vydapti. Fire, water, air and ether 
are observed to have a particular constitution which makes thew 
lack a property viz., smell. And this is not necessarily done by 
repeated observation. In other words, that fire, etc., lack smell 
can be known by the examination of fire etc., themselves, without 
reference to anything else. As such, can we not say that “a 
thing (whatever it is), if it is not different from fire etc., has no 
smell?” This implies that if anything has to have smeli, it should 
be different from fire etc. This means again that the possession 
of smell means non-possession of the constitution of fire etc, In 
short, can we not make an inference, as in the above case, from 
what is known of certain things like fire etc., that they do not 
possess a certain property i.e., smell, and that this non-possession 
is due to their constitution, and that whatever possesses the same 
material constitution cannot have smell? And does not the fact 
that the earth has smeli demonstrate that whatever it may be 
positively, it is not like fire, etc. ? 


While the Advaitin®® tries to reduce kevalavyatireki to 
arthapatti, the Naiyayika tries to reduce arthdpatti to inference. 
If the essential element in arthdpatti is that a certain fact like 


of the major and the absence of the middle, yields the knowledge of the 
universal concomitance between the middle and the major and generates 
an inference through the latter. 

See D. M. Datta: Six Ways of Knowing, p. 220. 


See Sikhamani: svavyabhicaradhi-virodhi-dhi-visayavyapti-jfiianatyena 
vy aptijidnasyanumiti-hetutvat. Venkateswar Press Ed , Bombay, p. 181. 
Ramakrsna does not see eye to eye with Dharmaraja, in the kinds of 
inference. He accepts all the three kinds, viz. Kevalanvayi, kevalavyatireki 
and anvaya-vyatireki. He sums up thus: vyatireka Sahacéramatra jiana- 
janyanvaya-vyapt dbir yatranumiti-hetuh sa vyatireki ; yatra anvaya-saha- 
céramatra-jfianajanyanumiti-hetuh so’Nvayi; yatro-bhaya sahacéra-jiiana- 
janya so’nvaya-vyatirekiti vibhagopapatteh. Ibid, p. 182. 

38. Together with the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras. Ramakrsna thinks that 
in the syllogism: ‘The shell-silvar is illusory, because of being seen; 
‘whatever is not like this, is different from thls, like Brahman,” there ig 
vyatireki. Marziprabha, p. 186. 
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Caitra’s being alive and not being present in his house is 
unaccountable without presuming another fact like Caitra’s being 
outside his house, could not arthadpatti be reduced to inference 
based on negative concomitance? The Prabhakaras urge in answer 
to this question that it is the doubt regarding Caitra being alive, 
and not the possible falsification of the knowledge of Caitra 
being alive, that constitutes the prama@na called arthdpatti. Here, 
a doubt has been exalted to the seat of pramana.°® The Bhattas 
maintain that the basic element in the mental process involved in 
arthapatti is presumption through negative concomitance (vyatireka- 
vyapti) while the basic element in the mental process called 
anumana is subsumption under positive concomitance.*° Presump- 
tion belongs more to the realm of imagination or hypothesis than 
to inference. One says in the genuine cases of arth@patti as in the 
case of Devadatta being alive, and not being found in the house, 
‘I: presume” rather than ‘I infer’. Artha@patti is more a hypo-thesis 
than a thesis.*? 


But the Naiyadyika will urge that if one is forced to rely on 
negative concomitance exclusively, one’s mind has to pass inevitably 
through a stage of positive concomitance, and that presumption 
is only the vague anticipation in imagination of what reason will 
systematically infer.‘* Thus, one finds the cases for the Naiyayika 
on one side, and the Advaitin, the Bhatta and the Prabhakaras 
on the other more or less evenly balanced. 


Ramakrsna differs from Dharmaraja in his acceptance of 
kevalanvayi with reference to ordinary things, while, however. he 
agrees with him in non-acceptance of kevaladnvayi with reference 
to Reality. It is true that all the things without exception are the 
counter-correlates of absolute non-existence located in Brahman. 
But short of this negation in Brahman of the world, in the 
world of things, kevaldnvayi can hold good without conflict with 


39. See S. Kuppuswami Sastri: A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 186. 
40. Ibid. p. 186-187. 
41. Ibid. p. 187. 
42. Ibid. p. 188. 
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cripture declaring the non-existence of things in Brahman since 
the sphere of application for the scripture is different. Ramakrsna 
says that he follows the Vivaranacirya in this respect who has 
said that the Sruti denies only ultimate reality to things: 
Ggamena ca dyaitasya tattvamsabadhat: Ramakrsna points out 
that kevalanvayi is possible in the case of pot and its non- 
existence, for example. Specifically, the conjunction or samyoga of 
pot with its locus will be always co-present with the absence of 
conjunction, samyogabhava, of that pot with any other locus. 
Thus even when there is samyoga, there is its counter-correlate, 
samyogabhava always without exception. Even in the all-pervasive 
space, things like pot occupy different places in it and for each 
different position of an object touching space, there will have to 
be the absence of that contacting touch in other positions where 
the object is not: This is co-presence without exception, with 
no negative instance. Ramakrsna’s definition is: svavrtti- 
virodhivrttimad atyantabhaya-pratiyogitvam sadhyasya kevalanvayi- 
tvam. This applies to all knowable and nameable things. When 
asked how this could apply to Brahman which is unknowable and 
unnameable, Ramakrsna answers that Sankara and Vacaspati have 
told us that Brahman as conditioned (upahitacaitanya) is an object 
of vrtti (vrttilaksanaprama@visayatvat) and thus knowable. It is 
also nameable in the same manner since it is the object of the 
knowledge arising from the understanding of scriptural words 
(padajanya-jidna-visayatyat). Thus nameability can coexist with the 
absence of nameability for Reality from these two standpoints. 


7 
Svarthanumana and Pardrthanumana 


The Advaitin accepts the classification of inference into 
svarthanumana and pararthanumana depending upon the purpose 
or aim.** According to the Naiyayika, in the inference for oneself, 
there are only three members. In demonstrative inference, there 
are five members. They are: pratijna, hetu, udaharana, upanaya, 


43, §. C. Chatterjee, Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, p. 289, 
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and nigamana,** or the thesis set down, the reason, the exempli- 
fication, the subsumptive correlation and conclusion, According 
to Gautama these five elements are called members, avayayah.*® 
According to Vatsyayana, the thesis or the pratijna@ may be taken 
to stand for verbal testimony, the reason or the hetu for inference, 
the example or udaharana for perception, and the subsumptive 
correlation or upanaya for analogy and the conclusion suggests 
that all these bear on the same problem.‘® The conclusion or 
nigamana is thus called the culmination of logical reasoning, 
paramo nyadyah. Thus the Naiyayikas urge that all the pramdanas 
or sources of knowledge are pressed into service to demonstrate 
the force of the conclusion beyond a shadow of doubt. 


In inference for oneself, syartha@numana, however, the person 
makes out the relation of invariable concomitance between smoke 
and fire and arrives at the universal generalisation, “wherever there 
is smoke there is fire’, from his repeated observation in the 
kitchen. Then, he sees the smoke on the mountain. He remembers 
the generalisation ‘wherever there is smoke there is fire.’ Then 
the cognition arises: “This mountain has smoke which is pervaded 





44, Nydyasiitras 1. 1.32. The Vaisesikas, Prasastapada for example, use the 
terms, pratijia, apadesa, nidarsana, anusamthana and pratyamnaya for 
the five members of syllogism. Padarthadharmasaigraha, p. 233. 


45, There has been an earlier view (probably the reference is to the Jaina 
logician’s syliogism illustrated by Bhadrabahu) refuted by Vatsyayana in 
his Bhasya that the total members are ten, viz , Jijtasa (desire to know), 
samgaya (doubt regarding the probandum), Sakyapraptik (belief in the 
probability of the probandum and in the probativeness of the proof), 
prayojana (the aim of discussion), samsayavyudasa (the removal of 
doubt on proving the probandam), and other five members of the usual 
Nyaya syllogism. Nydyabha@sya 1.1.32. Nyayavartika puts it thus: 
kathamh punar jijflasadayo’vayava na bhavanti? parapratipadakatvat. para- 
pratipadaka ye vakyangabhita itaretarapratyayitenarthavanto vakyangatam 
upayanti tévayavah I. 1.32. Madhusidana leaves it to the thinkers to 
adopt syllogism with any number: yathamatam avayavah prayoktavyah, 
Laghucandrika p. 31. 


46, Nydyabhasya, 1. 1.1, sarvegim jekarthasamavaye samarthyapradaréananh 
pigamanam. 
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by fire’. Then, the inferential cognition arises: ‘The mountain 
has fire’. 


But according to the Advaitins (as to the Mimamsakas), even 
in the inference for others, which is a demonstration of the 
conclusion by a syliogism,‘” three members are enough, the first 
two or the last two being superfluous. Then pararthanumana is of 
the form: The hill has fire; because there is smoke; and 
whatever has smoke has fire as is found in the kitchen. 


Here ‘“‘hill’” is the minor term, paksa, of which fire is 
established. Fire is the major term, as it is the object of the 
inferential cognition, and it is that which is established of the hill. 
This happens through the instrumentality of the probans or hetu. 
The illustration of kitchen is acceptable to both the parties in the 
discussion because it is given in common experience. So the. 
members are but three here, pratijnaa, hetu, udaharapna, that is, 
the first three members of the Nydya syllogism are considered 
enough.*® Or else, the last three, i.e., udaharaza, upanaya, and 


47. paratthantu nydya sidhyam. V.P. p. 57. Svarthanumana, according to 
the Advaitin, is that inference which is obtained by the knowledge of 
the pervasion through concomitance without the explicit formulation in 
propositions. Dignaga’s definition is; pararthanumanantu svadrgtartha- 
prakaganam. Pramapasamuccaya, ch. Ill. Pragastapada defines it as: 
paficavayavena vakyena svaniscitartha-pratipadanam Pararthanumanam. 
Bhasya, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, p. 231. 


48. In his Nyayaprvesa, Dignaga mentions only three members of the 
syllogism, and the third member states both an affirmative and a 
negative example, viz. this hill is on fire, because it has smoke; all 
that has smoke has fire, like a kitchen, and whatever is not on fire 
has no smoke, like a lake. See S. C. Vidyabhushan: History of indian 
Logic, p. 290. Here, there is a major term, a minor term, a middle 
term and two examples. Dharmakirti is of the Opinion that even the 
third member is unnecessary since the general proposition is implied 
in the reason. Disagreeing with Dignaga, Dharmakirti maintains in his 
Nyayabindu that the example is contained in the middle term. Ip 
“The hill is fiery, because it is smoky, like a kitchen’, the term 
‘smoky’ includes the kitchen. Hence ‘like a kitchen’? may be omitted. 
Yet he avers that the example gives something specific while the middle 
term is general. uktam abhedena...punarvigesena darsantyavuktau. 
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nigamana were accepted, omitting pratijad and hetu.*® For, the 
conclusion only states what the pratijaad declares. And upanaya 
repeats only what the hetu affirms. 


To the Advaitin, it seems that the concomitance (vydpti) and 
the qualification of the hill by smoke can be shown even with 
three members.°° And the most important aspects of an inference 
are the above two only. What more does one require? Thus, the 
syllogism is either of the form: 


The hill is fiery, 
Because it smokes ; 
and whatever smokes is fiery, as the kitchen. 


Or of the form: 


Whatever smokes is fiery as the kitchen. 
The hill smokes ; 
Therefore it is fiery. 


The first form of syllogism starts with the conclusion and 
gives the grounds for that conclusion later, whereas the second 
form of syllogism is more formal since it gives the grounds first 
and draws the conclusion. 


The difficulty with reference to the stand taken by the Advaitin 
and the Naiyayika arises only because while the Advaitin believes 
that the Naiyayika’s pratijid and the nigamana, and the hetu and 
the upanaya are more or less verbal restatements and, that, there- 
fore, they can be done away with, the Naiyayika affirms that 
each of the five members in a syllogism fulfils a distinct need. 
Each member answers to a separate pramapa, verbal, inferential, 
perceptual, analogical respectively, and the conclusion is not a 





49, V.P. Ch. II. p. 57. 


$0... Ibid. The Buddhists admit only two members viz, udaharapa and 
upanaya, but no nigamana. The Jaina logicians, Mapikhyanandin and 
Devastri hold that the syllogism ‘“‘The hill is on fire because it 
smokes” is complete. See Devasiri’s Pramdpanayatattvalokalamkara, 
Ch. Ill. 
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purposeless restatement of the thesis, pratijaad. Its purpose is to 
indicate “that the probans is not vitiated by the presence of a 
counter-probans proving the contrary (asatpratipaksatva), nor 
stultified by stronger proof (abd@dhitatya).”°' And the complex 
cognition, or subsumptive reflection, (upanaya) is there to show 
that the probans which is made out to be invariably concomitant 
with the probandum (sadhyavyapya), should be specifically known 
to be present in the minor term.°? Without this, the syllogism 
will not be complete. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri writes refuting 
the thesis in Randle’s Indian Logic in the Early Schools that, 
“either hetu or upanaya, and either pratijad or nigamana are 
superfluous and this superfiuity is inherited from the time when 
the Nyaya was a method of debate and not yet a syllogism and 
In the case of the Nyaya school, the convention of five members 
may have been fixed by a desire to equate the four ‘premises’ 
with the four pramd@nas.’’"® 


Manikyanandin says in his Pariksamukhasitra : Inference arises through 
knowledge of major term by the middle; sadhanat sadhyavijianam 
anumanam, Both Méanikyanandin and Devasiri, however, say that for 
men of small intellect, udaharapa, upanaya and nigamana may be useful; 
mandamatimstu vyudpadayitum drs tantopanayanigamananyapi prayojyani. 
See Vidyabhishan; History of Indian Logic, pp. 202-3. 


51. S, Kuppuswami Sastri: 4 Primer of Indian Logic, p. 288, 
52. See S. C. Chatterjee: Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, p. 305, 
53. See H. N. Randle: Indian Logic in Early Schools, p: 167. 


Both Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara admit that the first member of 
the syllogism is restated in the concluslon, while the fourth is a com- 
bination of the second and the third. Still, all the five members 
are useful in debate, though unnecessary for the purpose of Logic. 
Nydya-bhasya 1. 139. Also I. 1,32. Nyaya-vartika I. 1.39. Vatsyayana 
Says that upanaya and nigamana are essential since they serve on the 
Strength of the general principle enunciated in the example, to confirm 
the reason and reassert decisively the proposition which was doubtful. 
The upanaya.is not a mere analogous rejoinder because it is not based 
merely on similarity or dissimilarity indicated. by its particle ‘so’ or 
‘not so’, but on the general principle established by the example. The 
-person Vatsydyana refutes in this way jis Probably Nagarjuna. S 


ee 
Vidyabhishan’s History of Indian Logic, p. 119-26. 
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“If syllogistic expression, like any other expression, directly 
or indirectly presupposes a hearer to whom it is addressed, if 
nyaya-prayoga or syllogistic expression finds a place only in 
inference for others (pardrthanumana), and if the process of 
reasoning in inference for oneself (svarthanumana) is not 
syllogising, a strictly logical debate, as recognised by Gautama 
and his followers, must involve a self-contained  syllogistic 
expression as its main part’.°* The aim of syllogism is (1) to 
specifically think of what has to be demonstrated, (2) to know 
the reason, (3) to know how the vydpti is arrived at, (4) to 
known how the reason actually relied upon is identical with what 
is known to be invariably concomitant with the probandum, (5) to 
know that the probandum is conclusively proved by a probans 
which is not vitiated by a counter-probans or by a stultifying 
proof.*° 


According to the Naiyadyika the syllogism containing the three 
members only, (or the two members only as the Buddhists would 
urge)°° will be a truncated and incomplete reasoning. If the 
syllogism contained the first three only, it is a fault of omission 
in that it makes no provision for equating the probans in the 
paksa with the vyapya*’ and for obviating any possibility of a 
counter-probans or a stultifying proof. If the syllogism, on the 
other hand, contained the last three only, it does not adequately 
prepare the ground for inference. It starts abruptly leaving the 
listener puzzled and confused as to what the subje t-matter is 





54. A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 293. 
55. Ibid. 


56. Buddhists urge that not more than two members are required, conveying 
the needed information about vyapti and paksadharmata, viz., udaharana 
and upanaya. 


57. According to Pragastapada, whereas the fetu states that S is M (paksa- 
dharmata) the upanaya states that S ss M which is P, (trtiyalitgaparae 
marga), Sridhara holds that second member of the syllogism merely 
mentions the hetu or reason in itself and does not state that it Js a 
property of the subject. hetuvaeanam hetusvaripamatram kathayati, na 
tasya paksadharmatam. 


See Randle’s Indian Logic in Early Schools, p. 170. 
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Ramakrsna in his Sikhd@mani does not agree with the stand taken 
in Vedanta-paribhasa@ on similar grounds. In difference of opinion 
to be settled whether the hill is fiery or not, the most natural 
starting-point for one would be to give the pratijfa first"® and the 
reason. This will naturally satisfy the curiosity or a@kanksa of the 
hearers. If one could start with the example as the Advaitin 
believes, there is no reason why one should not start with upanaya, 
since abruptness without preparation is common to all such 
starting-points in the discussion. So Ramakrsna concludes that 
only the first three members should be accepted and not the last 
three beginning with uda@harana. And, if, as according to the 
Bauddhas, only the udaharapa and the upanaya are admitted, all 
these defects will arise. 


All these points go to show that a completely satisfying 
syllogism must have some procedure, however formal it is, where 
convincing demonstration will necessitate the statement of the thesis 
to be proved which is the conclusion when so proved. This does 
not mean that they are the same. However, for one who knows 
the implications of syllogistic reasoning, all the steps need not be 
expressed formally. That is how the syllogism of the Advaitins 
could be expanded into the more formal reasoning of the 
Naiyayikas, and the syllogism of the Naiyayikas could as well be 
expressed in the syllogisms of the Advaitin. One is inclined to say, 
therefore, that the other syllogisms are only the enthymemes of 
the Nyaya syllogism. 


The distinction, which Vatsyayana is said to have realised,°® 
between the truly logical and the merely psychological, misses the 
point that in any logical process of reasoning, one thought must, 
as the ground of the subsequent thought, lead on without lapse 
or lacuna. Logic should take nothing for granted: The fact 
that three or even two will do for the enforcement of the 
conclusion does not mean that the full implications of the steps 
in reasoning have been brought to light. These implied steps in 


58. pratbamath sadbyanirdesasyaiva kartumucitatvat. p. 184. 
59. Randle, Indian Legic in Early Schools, p. 162. 
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the movement of reasoning cannot have anything less than the 
five members of the Nyaya. syllogism. The Naiyayikas would 
only urge that what is dismissed as merely psychological is not 
really so, but is so much logical link in reasoning. 


8 
A few remarks on Udaharana 


While all logicians are agreed that the two essential things 
in inference are the concomitance (vy@dpti) or the major premise, 
and the paksadharmatad, the minor premise,°° all the schools, viz., 
Nyaya, Mimathsaka, Bauddha, the Advaita, are agreed in regard 
to the importance and value of the example (udaharaza) as a 
member of the syllogistic expression. In the Nyaya syllogism, the 
udaharana, viz., ‘“‘whichever has smoke, has fire, as the hearth’, 
Shows how the generalisation on which deduction rests is arrived 
at. Uddaharana is a typical instance which, expressing the invariable 
concomitance or connection between the probans and the probandum, 
enables one’s mind to pass in the paksa from a similar case of 
the probans to a similar case of probandum.®* Thus, through 
udaharanza, Indian Logic combines deductive inference and inductive 
discovery. 


9 
Inference of the illusoriness of the world 


A syllogism establishing the illusoriness of the world is as 
follows®?: 1. Everything other than Brahman is illusory. 2. Because 





60. Tattvacintamani, Il. p. 2. | 
61. See S. Kuppuswami Sastri: A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 297. 


62. Madhusidana in his Advaitasiddhi has given some twenty-six inferential 
arguments for illusoriness calling them specific reasonings. A few short 
syllogisms can be noted here: (a) World is unreal; because it is 
something other than Brahman, like shell-silver. (b) Unreality is 
invariably concomitant with all things except Brahman and the absolute 
non-entity, because it belongs to ‘all unreal things, or because it is 
not the object of that absolute negation which is co-existent with 
unreality, like the character of perceptibility. (c) Perceptibility cannot 


belong to the absolutely real thing, because it resides only in the 
A-11 
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of otherness from Brahman: 3, And what is thus (other than 
Brahman) is illusory, like nacre-silver. Here the opponent may 
say that there is no proper example of illusoriness. The Advaitin 
has quoted nacre-silver as the example of such illusoriness. The 
Opponent may deny the illusoriness of silver described by the 
Advaitin as indeterminable. Either the nacre-silver is wholly real 
or wholly unreal. Hence it cannot serve as an example. To this, 
the Advaitin answers that the necre-silver is not real because it 
is sublated, and it is not unreal because it appears; its nature is 
indeterminable as either real or unreal. Secondly, it may be 
objected that even granting the indeterminability of the mnacre- 
silver, ‘‘being other than Brahman” is not the determinant of 
illusoriness. The indeterminability follows from its being the 
nacre-silver. To this, the Advaitin replies that the indeterminability 
is presented in a variety of instances like nacre-silver, rope-snake, 
etc., which have nothing in common except that they are other 
than Brahman. So, “being other than Brahman” alone should 
be taken as the determinant of illusoriness for the reason of 
parsimony.°* 


And what is this illusoriness? It consists in being “‘the counter- 
correlate of absolute non-existence in the locus of the presentation 
itself”’**. The following typical syllogism is offered as another 


nameable things, like shell-silver. (d) Perceptibility is invariably con- 
comitant with the character of differing from the absolutely real thing, 
because it is a character not residing in things other than perceptible, 
like the shell-silver, (e) The world is unreal, because while not being 
the object of that knowledge which leads to emancipation, it is yet 
different from non-entity, like shell-silver. (f) That absolute negation 
of the cloth characterised by the relationship of inherence resides in 
the yarn, because it is the absolute negation of the cloth, like that 
absolute negation of the cloth, which is characterised by another kind 
of relationship. Advaitasiddhi, Nirnayasagar Press, (1947), pp. 417-422. 
Eng. Tr. by Jha. 

63. suktiripya-rajjusarpadinam mithyatve brahmabhinnatvasyaiva laghavena 
prayojakatvat-V.P., 58, See S.S.S. Sastri’s Notes on this on pp. 
191-2, 


64. V.P., p. 58, svasrayatvena bhimatayavannistha-atyantabhava-pratiyogitvam 
—V.P, p. 58. 
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proof for illusoriness. ‘“‘This cloth is the counter-correlate of 
absolute non-existence located in this thread; because of clothness, 
like another cloth”. Citsukha has said: ‘“‘Wholes are counter- 
correlates of absolute non-existence located in their own parts 
because of their wholeness, like other wholes.” 


Dharmaraja thinks that the syllogism: “Every thing that is 
different from Brahman is illusory, because of difference from 
Brahman, like the shell-silver”, is better in some respects than the 
syllogism: ‘The world is illusory, because it is perceptible like 
shell-silver”. In Sikhamani the difficulties in this latter syllogism 
are enumerated through the mouth of the opponent: In this 
syllogism, in the minor term ‘world’ even Brahman is included 
and as such it is also subject to sublation (ba@dha). Just to avoid 
this, one cannot so construe the term ‘world’ as to mean ‘all the 
modifications’ (sarve vikdrah), thus thinking that Brahman, being 
unmodifiable, is excluded from the scope of the minor term. But 
in some philosophies other than Advaita, ether is said to be 
unmodifiable, and even in Advaita, the connection of avidyd etc., 
is stated to be unmodifiable. These also then will fall outside the 
minor term and will not be illusory. Again, shell-silver is given as 
example. But since shell-silver also is comprised within the minor 
term there is the fallacy of siddhasadhana. Moreover, illusoriness 
cannot be defined as the counter-correlateness of absolute non- 
existence located in the substratum of the object connected with 
it (i.e. illusoriness) (syasamsrjyamana dhikarananis thatyanta bha va- 
pratiyogitvam): This definition is applicable, not only to illusory 
things, but also to contact (samyoga) and absence of contact 
(samyogabhaya). Wherever there is samyoga, there is always 2 
corresponding samyogabhava. But this does not make samyoga 
illusory. Nor can illusoriness be said to be the product of avidya 
because it will not apply to avidyd itself, thereby committing the 
fallacy of too narrow a definition. Nor is it removability by 


Also Tattvapradipika, p. 39, verse 7: 
sarvesamapi bhavanémasrayatvena sarhmate | 
pratiyogitvam atyantabhavamh pratimy3atmats. || 


65. Tattvapradipika, p. 40, verse 8. Also V.P. p. 59. 
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knowledge (jfdananivartyatvam) because it is accepted by others that 
in spite of its being real, the world is removed by the knowledge 
of Isvara. Nor is illusoriness to be defined as inexplicability 
(anirvacaniyatva). Difference from existence cannot be the criterion 
of inexplicability, for, in that case, the non-existent things like the 
horns of the hare will become real. Nor can inexplicability be 
difference from non-existence because it will include Brahman also 
in its scope. Nor is it difference from both being and non-being, 
because there is no experience of such a thing. Nor is inexplicability 
the character of being the locus of non-being while not being the 
locus of being, since this will include Brahman who is free from 
the attributes of being and non-being. Moreover, what is this 
Perceptibility (drSyatva) in the syllogism given as the probans? It 
cannot mean ‘being pervaded by the fruit defined by knowledge’ 
(jnanalaksanaphalavyapyatvam) because this definition will not be 
applicable to supersensuous things like merit and demerit. Merit 
and demerit are not objects of the vrtti-caitanya born of sense- 
object contact. Nor the drsyatva be said to be objectness of vrtti 
because Brahman, though self-luminous, is yet said to be an object 


of vrtti, ie. akhandakara-yrtti. Thus, there could be no inference 
establishing illusoriness. 


To avoid these defects, Dharmaraja in his syllogism has made 
some improvements, The phrase ‘different from Brahman’ is 
incorporated so as to exclude Brahman being part of the minor 
term. To avoid the defect of the example, shell-silver, being 
already established, the word ‘everything’ is incorporated. Shell- 
silver being illusory can thus constitute an example because though 
as part it is known to be illnsory, still the whole that is denoted 
by the term ‘everything’ is not yet established. Thus the syllogism : 
‘Everything that is different from Brahman is illusory, like the 
shell-silver’, is faultless. In any inference establishing non-difference 
as in: “Intelligence implied by the term ‘Thou’ is non-different 
from Brahman because of being of the definition ‘Existence, 
Consciousness, Bliss like Brahman Itself’, the minor term itself is 
the example (abhedanumane paksa eva drs ta@ntah). Thus, shell- 
silver coinciding with the minor term is not a fault. The same 
line of criticism is adopted in case of other categories also like 
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quality, action, generic character, inherence etc. {For example, of 
the quality it may be said in the above manner: This colour (say, 
blue) of the cloth before me is the counter-correlate of absolute 
non-existence located in these threads; since it is colour, like any 
other colour. The same can be urged against inherence (samavaya) 
also as follows: Samavadya is the counter-correlate of absolute 
non-existence located in these threads, since it is samavaya like 
that between clay and pot. Thus, Brahman can be neither the 
locus of qualities nor an inherent cause. So it is not a substance. 
Substanceness is admitted to consist in being the locus of quality 
or in being the inherent cause.°* If it is said that if things like 
pot etc., are illusory there will be the sublation of the perception 
as “pot exists’, no; the reality of pot is not established: In all 
perception the content is the substrate Reality, viz., Brahman.*7 
And, if it is asked how the qualitiless, colourless Brahman could 
be the content of visual and other cognitions, which have as their 
contents things qualified by colour etc., is there not perceptibility 
even for that which is colourless, viz., colour? Further, it has 
been already stated that Brahman, on the Advaitin’s view, is not 
a substance. So, the question of the perception of the colourless 
substance does not at all arise. Even granting that Brahman is 
a substance for the sake of argument, there can be the contentness 
for it of visual and other cognitions just as there is contentness for 
time, which is colourless, of visual and other cognitions.°® 


Or, alternatively, the Advaitin recognises three grades of 
reality, viz., paramarthika (absolute reality), vy@vaharika (empirical 
reality), and pratibhasika, (phenomenal reality), The first is that 
of Brahman, the second is that of pot etc., and the third is that 
of nacre-silver. While the phenomenal nacre-silver is sublated by 


66. gunagrayatvamh samavayikaranatvamh va dravyatvamiti te’-bhimatam. na hi 
nirgupasya brahmanpah gupasrayata; napi samavayikarapata, samavayasidhehi 
V.P. p. 60. 


67. adhistanabrahmasattaya eva tatra vigayataya ghatadeh satyatvasidheh-Jbid, 
p. 59. | 


68. The Advaitin admits sense-cognisedness for time, which is colourless, 
niripasyapi kalasya indriyavedyatvabbyupagamat-V.P. p. 61. 
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the veridical cognition of the shell, the empirical reality of shell 
and other things like that, being due to mnescience alone, are 
sublated by Brahman-intuition alone. While an, absolute reality 
is denied for pot etc., they are granted an empirical reality. As 
such, therefore, pot etc., can be the content for pot-cognition etc. 
The negation of pot etc., is not in respect of their own existence 
but only in respect of their absolute reality.°° Thus, there is 
no contradiction in the Advaitic view that the world is illusory ; 
and for this iliusoriness there is possession as counter-correlate of 
what is defined by absolute reality, as the qualification of absolute 
non-existence. 


10 
Anandabodha’s arguments for inferring the 
Illusoriness of the World 


Anandabodha gives the following syllogism in support of the 
illusoriness of the world. The world is illusory like the perception 
of silver and dream, because of inertness and objectness.7° It 
may be said: the middle term ‘objectness’ for perception really 
renders the inference invalid, because, is the world that is the 
“object” of perception, real or unreal? If it is real, being an 
object of perception, illusoriness cannot be inferred. And, there- 
fore, ‘being an object of perception’ cannot be the middle term. 
If the world were unreal, the hetu ‘objectness for perception’ 
will go without a basis or locus. The example also will be 
rendered baseless. The hetu, moreover, is inconstant in the case 
of the Self which is also known and which, in that case, will 
become illusory. . 


The first criticism referring to the middle term being refuted 
by the world of objects that is perceptible by valid means of 


69. ghatader brahmapi nisedho na svaripena, kimtu paramarthikatvenaiva. 
V P. p. 61. 
70. sati caivath prapaiico’pi 
syad avidyavijrmbhitah | 
jadyadrsyatvahetubhyam 
rajatasvapnadrsyavat., || 
—Nyadyamakaranda, p. 128. 
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knowledge is groundless because it has been shown by Anandabodha 
that differential perception, when analysed, will turn out to be a 
baseless notion and, thus illusory.7* Thus, though there is the 
perception, the world given to perception is not real, just as the 
things given in the dream-perception are not real, though perceived 
or as it happens in meditation where the senses do not operate 


outward.”? 


With regard to the second criticism that if the world were © 
unreal, the middle term and the example will have no locus at 
all, the Advaitin would say that he does not swear by the notion 
that in order to be an abode a thing should be real. It will 
suffice if there is the experience.”* The essence of an illusion is 
that it is immediately given in experience, incapable of being 
maintained by any proof: So, absence of proof is no reason for 
saying that the world cannot be the basis or abode, and 
conversely, the world being an abode or locus is no reason why 
it should be real. For the example also, there is the testimony 
of experience: 


With reference to the criticism that the probans is inconsistent 
with regard to the Self or Atman, the Advaitin holds that the Self 
does not depend on anything else for its manifestation. It is self- 
manifesting and self-established. It is not an object of perception 
like any other inert object. 


71. bhedaprapaificasya pratyaksadigocaratayah prak-parastatvat. N.M. p. 129. 
See for the criticism of differential perception, Ibid. pp. 1-56. 
ittham nirasta-nikhila-pratikilasankat 
vedantavakyanikarannikhilopi bhedab | 
gSakyo niseddhumiti siddham anadyavidya 
tadvasanaviracita bhimaméatrasiddhah ||. Ibid. p. 56. 


72, svapnadhyanayoriva tatsambhavat - ibid p. 56. The inference is as 
follows: The cognition of difference is not brought about by any valid 
means of cognition, for there is no satisfactory explanation of such a 
means of cognition or because it is a cognition like that obtainable in 
dreams. bhedasamvedanam na pramananibandhanam aniripitapramana- 
katvat bhedasathvedanatvad va svapnabhedavabhasanavat, Jbid. p. 55. 


73. ma cantarena pramagikabhavam-asrayatanupapattirityapi kuladharmah, 
prasiddhi-matrena tad-upapatteh. Zbid. p. 129. 
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11 
The Self-luminosity of Atman 


The Self cannot be the object of any mental perception for the 
reason that what is the subject can never be an object and be the 
cause of any psychosis having that as content. Indeed the finger 
cannot touch itself, nor is the sword cut by its own sharp edge. 
If it is said that though the Self be not an object of mental 
perception, still it cannot be independent of other objects for its 
luminosity, for it manifests itself in the cognitions of all objects 
that are dependent upon the sense-organs etc., it is not so, 
because the Self, though it experiences the fruit of the action of 
the psychosis having different objects for content, it itself is never 
the content of its own psychosis. For example, Caitra, who goes, 
is not the object of his going, for the object of his going is the 


city."* The subject Self is not an object, and an object is never a 
subject. 


Prakagatman in his Vivaraza says that the self-revelatory 
nature of Self is absolute and independent. Citsukha formulates 
the definition of self-luminosity as that which is to be called 
immediate, at the same time not being an object of any cognition.7® 
And the Self is nothing but this self-luminous consciousness. Some 
afrive at the idea of the permanent Self through the conscious 
reasoning and inference from knowledge, will and feeling which 


presuppose a unitary and permanent Self. But in that way it will 


be impossible to recognize one’s own Self as different from others, 
one’s own cognitions from those of others. 


The Self manifests itself in all operations of knowing without 


being an object of cognition. Citsukha arrives at this definition 


after examining other prima facie views on the self-luminosity. 
Self-luminosity cannot merely mean existence and illumination for 


74, parasamavetakriyaphalasali hi karmeti, is the principle, meaning that 


one’s action has reference to something other than the agent only. Ibid, 
p. 132. 


95. avedyatve saty aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvath Svayam-—prakasa-laksanam. 
Tattavapradipika: Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, p. 9. | 
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this would be so wide as to include the Nyaya definition of self: 
luminosity according to which knowledge is known in introspection, 
and illumination is not its intrinsic character. Hence, the existence 
and illumination must be the sovereign intrinsic character of 
consciousness. But in this case, the consciousness will be both the 
knower and the known at the same time. Since this is not 
sound, it is said that consciousness is self-luminous because it is 
not dependent on any extraneous source of its own kind, like 
the lamp which does not require the aid of another lamp. But 
then, this definition would apply both to consciousness and a 
lamp which is absurd. So a fresh definition is attempted. Consci- 
ousness or knowledge when it arises is ipso facto manifested. The 
rise of knowledge cannot but be self-manifest. Otherwise it will 
amount to saying that one knows but that only one does not 
know that he knows. Here again, the difficulty is that feelings 
and experiences like pain and pleasure are immediately manifested. 
Are we to call these experiences self-luminous ? Obviously not. 
So the better formulated definition will introduce non-objectness 
(jfiana@visayatva) as an essential feature of self-luminosity, which 
will exclude the experiences like pain and pleasure from the 
purview of the definition. A doubt still lingers. Do we not prove 
that knowledge is self-luminous by reasoning in the above way 
and make it an object of knowledge? The fact of empirical usage 
has to be admitted. The definition now will be having the 
qualification: ‘“‘while being the subject of empirical usage, it is 
not an object of knowledge.”” This form of putting it, however, 
does not explain how Brahman-consciousness can be said to be 
subject to usages, being beyond all determinations. So the final 
solution is to define self-luminosity as: ‘though incapable of 
being an object of knowledge, yet possessing capacity to appear 
in immediate experience.” Following the Nyaya Cefinition of 
substance as- ‘the seat of qualities’? that implies the ‘‘non-location 
of the absolute negation of the seat of qualities” so as to cover 
the case of the substance which is without qualities at the time of 
its origination, Citsukha defines the expression ‘fitness for imme- 
diate empirical usage’, as ‘being the non-locus of absolute or total 


ee, of the fitness for immediate (perceptual) empirical usage," 
—A-12. ‘ 
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This takes Brahman out of the pale of empirical usage as Brahman 
is transcendent reality in which there could be no trace of the 
empirical. In the same way, mnon-objectness (avedyatva) in the 
definition is interpreted as phalavydpyatvabhdva, or ‘‘absence of 
pervasion by fruit” or knowledge arising out of the mind trans- 
forming itself in the form of the object when it comes into 
contact with it through the senses. Phala is the revelation of the 
object when the percipient consciousness is united with the 
Object-consciousness through a psychosis or vrtti of the mind. 
Now Citsukha says that self-luminous Brahman is not the fruit 
of such a process of knowledge as described above while al] the 
other objects like pot, etc., are. 


Citsukha’s syllogism for the establishment of the self-luminosity 
is as follows: Consciousness is self-luminous, because it is of the 
nature of experience (anubhitih svayamprakasa  anubhititvat 
yannaivam tannaivam yatha ghatah). Just as any property like 
whiteness is denied absolutely in a pot which is black, knowability 
is totally denied in the Seif with the result that the unknowable 
Self has to be self-luminous. The Naiyayikas urge several objec- 
tions to the syllogism proposed by Citsukha. Every attribute must 
have its locus in some substance.  Self-luminosity is one such 
attribute and, even while it is conceived, it must be located in its 
locus, i.e. consciousness. Then why an elaborate inference of that 
which is already conceived to be located in consciousness? On the 
other hand, if there were no such preconception, since no idea of 
the predicate (the major in the syllogism) could be there, the 
major itself becomes inconceivable and unproved. Advaitin’s reply 
is that self-luminosity is not inconceivable and though it is known, 
it is not so far known as related to its locus as its essence. Since 
knowability is denied in consciousness, self-luminosity is implied in 
it as its property. So it cannot be said that self-luminosity is 
unestablished. Nor is it quite pre-established. To make the 


partially known completely established, a syllogism is perfectly 
necessary. 


MadhusGdana defines cognizability as that which has a Cefinite 
formal content (sva-prak@raka-yrtti-visayatvam eva dpsyatvam). 
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The term prakdraka meaning ‘form’ excludes Brahman from the 
definition, since Brahman is self-luminous. All objects depend on 


an alien consciousness for their manifestation. They are other 
than self-revealing (asvapraka@satva-ripatvam drSyatvam). 


12 
The Self-luminosity of Cognition 


The Prabbakaras who hold also, like the Advaitin, that cogni- 
tions are self-luminous differ yet from the Advaitic position in 
holding that cognitions are perceived not as objects but as cognie 
tions (samvittayaiva hi samvit samvedya na samvedyataya). 
Moreover, cognitions are inferred from the fact that there has been 
an apprehension of an object. 


In every act of cognition, according to the Prabhakaras, the 
knower, known and the knowledge are given at once. This is 
known as ¢ripusisamyit. All consciousness is at the same time 
self-consciousness as well as object-consciousness.”° Moreover, the 
root “jaa” (to know) is always transitive. It is invariably 
concomitant with an object.7” Therefore, if the object is not 
present, itis also not present. But this position of the Prabhakaras 
is not sound. For, the manifestation of pot etc., is dependeat 
upon the cognition, since pot is an object of knowledge. Its 
manifestation thus is invariably concomitant with the state of being 
an object of knowledge. But the cogniser does not depend upon 
the cognition for his manifestation, because of his immediacy. 
The Self is not an object at any time. And, as against the 
Prabakaras to whom the Self is inert, the Advaitins hold that Self 
is of nature of cognition and, therefore, what the Prabhakaras say 
of cognitions applies to the Advaitin’s Self, viz., its self- 
revealedness. 7 


The Nalyayikas say that cognitions are not  self-luminous. 
What does this mean? Does it mean that the cogaition manifests 
others, itself being non-manifest? Or being manifest? Not the first; 





76. S. Radhaksishnan, Indian Philosophy: Vol, Il, p. 395; arthasacavitticovstims- 
natmaprakasanaripa prakasate. N. M, p. 134. 


77. jainateh sada sakarmakataya karmaga vyaptasya tannivrttau niyrtteh. Lbid. 
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otherwise, after seeing a pot, there will be always the doubt: 
whether I saw the pot of no. So the cognition manifests itself at 
the time of the manifestation of the object because it is not apt to 


be doubted with respect to that object immediately after that like 
the object itself.7° 


If the cognition were dependent upon another cognition for its 
luminosity, then, that second cognition will have to depend on a 
‘third and so on. And we do not perceive a large number of 
cognitions simultaneously. Nor can it be said that one cognition 
has another cognition for content. For, is the cognition ‘X’ (for 
example), which has the cognition ‘SY’ for its object, born out of 
that contact with the mind wherefrom the cognition of the object 
“Y’ is produced? Or is it (X) born out of another contact with 
the mind? Not the first, because it is not admitted that the same 
-cause viz., mind-contact, could produce successive cognitions. Each 
cognition must have its own cause. Nor can it be the second; for, 
contemporaneous with the origination of the cognition of the pot 
there is action in the mind. Then, there is cessation of this action. 
Again, there is origination of a subsequent contact. Thus, there 
is much interval or delay due toa series of division of time. 


How, then, can the previous cognition comprehend that which is 
present now? 


Thus, cognitions, one has to concede, are self-luminous and 
manifest themselves manifesting their contents. The Seif is of 
the nature of cognition and is never an object while the world 
is of just the opposite character and therefore illusory. With this 


discussion, Anandabodha establishes the illusoriness of the world 
by inference. 


Five different definitions have been offered by the Advaitins 
for the concept or expression ‘illusoriness’ (mithyatya). (1) The 
absence of being as well as the absence of non-being (sattvdty- 
-antabhavavattve § sati asattvatyantabhavavattva-rupam  yisistam). 
Replying Vyasatirtha, Madhusidana observes that exclusion of 





718. vijiianamarthaprakaSasamaye prakasate tadupadbsvanantaram sandebayoay- 


atvd arthavat, Zbid. p. 
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being does not necessarily lead us to non-being. All that appears 
need not have being; but even appearances afe appearances of 
something that has being. It is no argument against Advaita to 
say that it holds that what has no being cannot appear, for, 
Advaita says only that appearances have a substrate, i.e. Brahman. 
(2) Denial at all times even where it (the illusory) appears to 
exist (pratipannopadhau-traikalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam). Being, 
because it is being, can at no time be denied. Non-being, because 
it is non-being, can at no time be denied. Only that which is 
indefinable as either being or non-being can at all times be 
denied. The denial of the indescribable illusion results or is the 
same as affirmation of Brahman. When the world-appearance is 
denied as ‘there is no world-appearance here’ (neha nandasti 
kimcana), as there is no world-appearance anywhere else, the 
denial implies the absolute non-existence of world-appearance. 
This does not mean that the world is a tuccha; for, a tuccha can 
never appear for it to be denied. (3) Removability by knowledge 
( jndna-nivartyatvam). World-illusion is removed by true know- 
ledge with its causal aspect and effect-aspect. . When a jar is 
destroyed with a heavy club, it is broken only in its effect-aspect. 
The cause-aspect, i.e. clay is there. (4) Appearance in the locus 
of its own absence (svasraya-nistha atyantabha va-pratiyogitvam). 
(5) Difference from the real (sad-viviktatvam). Madhusidana 
defines existence as that which appears as existent through proofs 
not invalidated by defect. This definition has the purpose of 
excluding non-entities and Brahman from its scope: Non-entities 
do not appear; Brahman is never an object to any mind.” 





79. Ses Advaita-siddhi: Paricchheda-l. 


CHAPTER III 


COMPARISON 
I 


Comparison is defined as the “distinctive cause of the valid 
cognition of similarity’. A person, who knows a cow goes to 
a forest and sees a gavaya. Then the cognition ‘This figure is 
similar to a cow” results. This perception of similarity leads to 
the certitude “Similar to this is my cow”. This perception of 
the similarity to the cow present ia the gavaya is the distinctive 
cause of the upamiti. The perception of similarity to the gavaya 
present in the cow is the upamiti. 


This knowledge by comparison is not perception because the 
cow of which the judgement is asserted is not experienced by 
the senses.? It is not inference, either; for, the similarity from 
which a comparative knowledge is secured is not a probans. It 
is not even a combination of perception and memory, i.e., percep- 
tion of the gavaya and memory of the cow, in so far as they 
have similar features, because what we have in upamdna is a 
‘unitary act of knowledge’, ‘a single pulsation of intelligence.’® 
It cannot be argued that the comparative knowledge cannot be 
one of single perception on the ground that then there is no 
sense-contact with both the cow and the gavaya and that, if 
there were such a contact, then the knowledge by comparison of 
similarity will arise by direct perception itself and that, in that 
case, no separate prama@na called upam@na is necessary. It is true 





1. sadrsya pramakaranam upaminam. V. P. p. 62. upamitisca sad éyajaa—- 
natvena sadréyajaanajanya. Sikhamani p. 198. | 

2. The Buddhists try to prove that upmana can be brought under perception 
and verbal testimony. The factor in upamana that can be brought under 
perception is the knowledge of similarity. The factor that can be brought 
under verbal testimony is the knowledge that certain things are denoted 
by a certain word. See S, C. Chatterjee, Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, 
p. 337. 


3. T.M.P. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, p. 38. 
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that only gavaya is directly seen. Only because of this; the 
knowledge of similarity in the aspect of gavaya is direct and in 
the aspect of the form of the cow, indirect. The first knowledge 
that this form (of gavaya) is similar to the cow arises on the 
perception of similarities in general like having horns, tail etc., 
while there is no complete identity with the cow. From’ the 
knowledge ‘this form is similar to the cow’ it follows that “my 
cow is similar to this’. This is anvaya. When the first knowledge 
is absent, the second knowledge does not follow; this is vyatireka. 


To the argument of the Sathkhyas who argue that upamana 
can be classed under perception on the ground that the features 
from which a judgement of similarity between the gavaya and 
the cow is evolved are identical in the cow and the gavaya, the 
Advaitin replies that if the common features were identical, then, 
on perceiving the common features in a gavaya, one should 
remember, not only that he had perceived the similarity to a cow 
in a gavaya but also that he had perceived the similarity to a 
gavaya in a cow.* If it is asked what if this were so, the reply 
is that they cannot be so perceived by the same cognition. 
Where the similarity to the cow in the gavaya is brought out, 
there the cow is the qualifier and gavaya is the qualified; where 
the similarity to the gavaya in the cow is brought out, the 
gavaya is the qualifier and the cow qualified, ie., similarity of 
the gavaya to the cow and vice versa. Thus they cannot be 
object of the same cognition. 7 


Among the Mimamsakas, Prabhakara emphatically denies 
that analogy could be reduced to perception. Analogical cognition 
is not born out of mere sense-contact. The similarity of the 
gavaya to the cow which is known by analogical cognition is not 
perception for the reason that the cow is not before us. 
According to Kuméfrila, what constitutes the content of analogical 
cognition is the remembered cow as qualified by similarity to the 
seen animal, The analogical cognition, ‘“‘cow-cum-similarity to 
the seen animal’’ is not the result of either perception or 
remembrance. So upamdna cannot be brought under perception. 


4, Afgubodhini, p. 138. D. M. Datta. Six Ways of Knowing, p. 144, 
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Sometimes the following syllogism is suggested by the 
opponents to show that upamdna is really a matter for inference. 
‘My cow is similar to this gavaya; since it is the counter-correlate 
of similarity present in this; when something is the cCounter- 
correlate of similarity present in another, the former is similar 
to the latter. For example, Caitra, the counter-correlate of 
similarity present in Maitra, is similar to Maitra.° In short, 
cow is like gavaya because of the similar features that they 
possess. But this is almost a tautology. It is like saying that 
cow and gavaya are similar because they are similar. There cannot 
be an inference from being a counter-correlate to similarity unless 
similarity itself is already apprehended. Apart from this, the 
cognition “Similar to this is my cow” is not so much a matter 
for inference as for direct experience. Moreover, the cognition is 
not of the form “I infer”, but “I compare’’.® So upamdana is 
a distinct source of Endvtletige 


According to the Naiydyika, upamiti is the knowledge of the 
relation between the word ‘samjna’ and the thing denoted by it 
‘samjni’.” And knowledge of similarity is the instrument of such 
a cognition. The townsman goes to a forest without any know- 
ledge as to the meaning of the word ‘gavaya’. He is told by 
the forester that gavaya resembles a cow. Then, subsequently, he 
sees & gavaya and remembers the forester’s words, (atidesavakya). 
Then he understands that the word ‘gavaya’ denotes the class of 
objects which resemble the cow. He has secured the upamiti 


ie Veo, oi OS) 
_ 6. upaminomityanuvyavasayacca, V. P. p. 64 


: 7. Vatsyayana’s examples in this connection show that it is not merely the 


apprenension of the relation between designation and the designated. The 
knowledge of the name contained something more. “Knowing that the 
herb called the ‘bean leaf? is like a bean, a person finds a herb like a bean 
“realises that this is the thing to which the name bean-leaf applies and 
‘Plucks it for medicinal purposes’. (See Randle, Indian Logie in Early 
‘ Schools, p. 315). Thus it is not merely a knowledge of name, but an 


indirect . identification of hitherto unseen’ “Objects op meee eion as 
Randle puts it. 
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now.* We find that the Naiyayika deliberately restricts the scope 
of comparison to the determination of the denotative or signifi- 
cative power of a word, (saktigraha)® though Vatsyaéyana, as we 
have seen, has tried to add a practical end or goal to the know- 
ledge by comparison. The Naiydyikas were only cautious in so 
restricting the usefulness of upama@na as a prama@na, that upamana 
should not be reduced to inference. The Mimathsakas, for instance, 
hold that the cognition “The animal called gavaya is similar to a 
cow” is the efficient instrument (karaza), and the cognition ‘‘My 
cow is similar to this animal called gavaya’’, is the resulting 
assimilative cognition, upamiti. That is to say, the upamiti is only 
the converse of the first cognition. Here the. Vaisesikas and the 
Bauddhas will jump to show that the upamiti can really be inferred 
from the first cognition. In order to save themselves from this 
danger, the Naiyadyikas have taken the cautious position that the 
upamiti is in the form of knowledge of the primary significative 
power of the word ‘gavaya’ (gavayapadasaktigraha).’° 


8. Vatsyayana in his commentary on the Nyd@yasitras 1.1. 39, while charact- 
erising the members of the syllogism, says that upanaya or application is 
analogy. upamanam upanayah tathety upasamharat. 


9. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. A Primer of Indian Logic, p. 326, 


10. To the Buddhist argument that upamana can be brought under perception 
or verbal testimony, since there is perception of similarity and verbal 
testimony of the word, the Naiyayika will say that the application ef the 
concept to a particular class of things is neither perception nor verbal 
testimony, but a distinct pramana. Against the Samkhyas and the Vai segikas 
who reduce upamana to inference, the Naiyayikas say that the knowledge 
of the denotation of the word is possible without the knowledge of 
vyapti or universal relation between the two terms. 


See S. C. Chatterjee. Nya@ya_ Theory of Knowledge, p. 338. Dinnaga, too, 
argues against upamana in his Pramapasamuccaya: na pratyaksat vakyad 
va vytiricyate. But both Uddyotakara and Vatsyayana reply to Diinaga 
that his criticism is irrelevant because he has not understood the 
meaning of upamana. Instead of taking upamana to mean the process of 
applying a name to a thing through similarity to a known thing, he 
takes it to mean the process of getting to know the similarity of two 
things. 


See Randle; Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p. 317. Vidyabhushan, 
History of Indian Logic, -p. 287. 
A-13 
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-'Agairist the position of the Naiydyika, the Advaitin urges 
‘that the word ‘gavaya’ denotes the class of objects similar to 
the cow can be known either through verbal testimony or through 
inference. As for verbal testimony, there is already the forester’s 
word. As for inference, the word ‘gavaya’ possesses a connotation 
‘(i.e., gavayatva), because it is a word like jar, cloth etc., ‘which 
have connotations.*? So it is only the knowledge of the similarity 
to the gavaya that is present in the cow through the 
instrumentality of the knowledge of the similarity to the cow 
which is present in the gavaya that constitutes the wupamiti- 
pramana.** 


2 


Upamina in the Establishment of Brahman as Unattached 
and All-pervasive 


The disciple who knows that ether is unattached and all- 
pervasive but who does not know that Brahman is unattached 
_and all-prevasive, approaches the preceptor for instruction in 
Brahman-knowledge. He is told by the preceptor that Brahman 
is unattached and all—pervasive like ether. Then the disciple goes 
into solitude, meditates on this s@dzsya or comparison brought 
out by the preceptor and experiences the unattachedness and the 
all-pervasiveness of the self..*° The Scripture declares: The 
Atman is all-pervasive and eternal like ether. The Bhagavad-gita 
puts it; Just as ether, though all-pervasive, is unattached to 
anything, due to its nature of unattachedness, even so the Self, 
though present in all the bodies, is not attached to them. Again, 
to the question, “What is the sense of the word ‘Atman’ or 
‘Self’ ?” the preceptor replies that the ‘Self is of a nature dissimilar 
to that of body etc’. The nature of body etc., is perishability, 
painfulness, impurity etc. But Atman is eternal, of the nature 
of bliss, and pure: The disciple returns into solitude with this 
answer and meditates on the dissimilarity of Atman to body etc., 


11. D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, p. 146. 


12. gavaya-nigtha-go-sadrsyajiianam karanam, gonistha-gavaya-sadr syajianam 
phalam. V. P. p. 63. 
13. Tattvanusamdhana, Tr. by Ka. Aranganatham Pillai, p. 139. 
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and gets the knowledge of Atman through comparison.’* If 
upamiti is accepted to arise only from similarity,. then, that is 
not possible in the case of Atman, since there is nothing like 
Atman in the things that one sees, Thus by upamiti both the 
knowledge from similarity and dissimilarity should be accepted. 
It has been written in Sikh@mani on Vedantaparibhasa that where 
there is the form for the knowledge as “I compare’’, there is 
upamana employed. In the comparison of dissimilarity, there is 
no such form of thinking as “I compare”’.’* ‘The cow is 
dissimilar to camel’ (govisadrsa ustr): in this knowledge of 
dissimilarity, there could be no analogical argument. It is 
formally known that people consciously institute comparisons 
like: “I compare the face with the moon’, “I compare the eyes 
with lotus’. But no one says: “I compare the cow with camej”. 
Moreover, the comparison by dissimilarity can be said to be a 
case under, and can be known through, anupalabdhi-pramana or 
non-cognition. The knowledge will arise as follows: “If in the 
cow there was resemblance to the camel, it should have been 
perceived ; but it is not in fact perceived; so that resemblance is 
not there in the cow”. This is not upamiti but yogyadnupalabdhi.'* 
Niscaladasa asks: How, then, does the knowledge by comparison 
arise in such cases of dissimilarity as of the camel and rhinoceros? 
The case is similar to that of cow and gavaya. There the 
similarity of the cow in the gavaya is perceptual. Here also 
the dissimilarity of the camel in the cow is perceived. This can 
be the upamana-pramaza. 


Nigcaladasa’s point does not seem to be altogether unsound. 
If from similarity between two objects, upamiti is secured, from 
dissimilarity also that should be possible by parity of reasoning 
as was noticed by the Modern Naiyayikas. In the knowledge 
generated by the perception of similarity, as in the case of cow 
and gavaya, certain elements are found common between them, 


14. See Vrttiprabhakara of Niscaladésa, 1V Prakasa. Niscaladasa agrees. with 
the Naiyayika here but differs from the Advaitic view as expressed In 
Vedantaparibhasa. ee 

15. na hi kagcidanuvyavasyati karabhena gam upaminomiti, p. 199, 

16. Maziprabha p. 199. 
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while there are elements in them that are positively different. If 
the cow and the gavaya are totally identical, then, they will be 
one and the same, and the resulting knowledge will be one of 
recognition as in the case of ‘‘This is that Devadatta’’, and not 
one of comparison. 


The author of Sikh@mani'’ on Vedanta-paribhasa has said 
that the common features inhering in the two different objects 
cannot be considered to be identical: They are different in some 
respects and that is why the form of judgement: My cow resembles 
this gavaya’’. In the same way, between the camel and rhinoceros, 
for example, there are so many things in common like ‘having 
four legs’” and so on. But there are differences also to be 
compared. If ;they are totally different, then also, no comparison 
is possible, as in the case of total identity. Mere difference or 
mere identity, therefore, can never be the ground for upamiti. 
Identity in difference, or difference in identity is alone the 
ground. While the rhinoceros, for example, is different from 
everything else, not only the camel, it has something in common 
with it also. In the case of cow and gavaya identity in difference 
was noted because resemblances were greater than differences. In 
the case of the camel and the rhinoceros differences are greater 
than resemblances. As such, comparison is possible either on 
account of marked resemblance or marked difference. In either 
case, a new knowledge is certainly secured in the identification 
of the animal. In Sikh@mani a view is recorded according to 
which knowledge of dissimilarity by comparison is admitted. 
Knowing that gavaya is like the cow, and that camel is different 
from cow, if a person subsequently at another place comes across 
a gavaya and understands that his cow is like the gavaya: and 
comes across a camel and understands that his cow is dissimilar 
to the camel, the knowledge that has arisen in this way is 
legitimately to be called comparison.’® The doubt in this case 


17. p. 232. 


18. kecittu sapratiyogikapadarthajiiananantaram parasmin sapratiyogikapadar- 
thajianam upamitib. evam ca vaidharmyapuraskaravysttopamiti-samgrahab. 


p. 199. 
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will be that if in the above illustration, the similarity of a gavaya 
to the cow, and dissimilarity of a camel to the cow is 
characterised as “knowledge of the objects compared as correlates 
and counter - correlates respectively” (sapratiyogikapadarthajnana), 
this definition will be applicable even to other cases that are 
avowedly not analogies. The absolute non-existence of, say, & 
pot, its anterior non-existence, its posterior non-existence. its 
difference from cloth have each respectively its counter—correlate. 
Knowledge of these along with the respective counter-correlates 
first arises. Subsequently elsewhere the knowledge, ‘this ground 
is qualified by the absolute non-existence of pot’, “The potsherd 
is qualified by the anterior non-existence of pot’, ‘This potsherd 
is qualified by the posterior non-existence of pot’, ‘Cloth is 
qualified by the difference from pot’, arises. This is similar to 
the knowledge “any cow is dissimilar to camel’ in form. So the 
aforesaid definition of analogy will apply to these also since the 
Knowledge of these arises in the same manner. So it is too 
wide: To this objection, Ramakrsna gives the answer that in 
the case of knowledge of such things as enumerated above where 
the ground etc., are qualified by absence of pot etc., albeit 
standing in the relation of counter-correlate and correlate, the 
determinant of such knowledge is the knowledge of qualification 
or viSesanata as in “‘the ground is qualified by the absolute non- 
existence of pot”, and not knowledge of the counter-correlates 
themselves. But in analogy, the aspect of being mutual counter- 
correlates, cow to gavaya and vice verse, is all-important: Thus 
‘there is not too much wideness in the defidition.’® 





19. sapratiyogikapadarthajianatvena hetutvabhavan na parvoktajaiuneyvativyt- 
ptib. Magiprabha, p. 299. 


CHapter IV 


SABDA OR VERBAL TESTIMONY 
] 


The distinctive cause of Sabdiprama is Sabdapramapna: ‘‘When 
for a statement its syntactical relation that is purportful is not 
sublated by other evidence, that statement is a pramarna’’.’ The 
absurd statement ‘Let it be made wet by fire’ has the character of 
words deing connected in the form of a sentence. To exclude such 
statements from the purview of the definition the condition 
“‘unsublated’ is added. The knowledge arising from verbai cognition 
should be above contradiction. But then, in Advaita, all the 
statements except the ones in scripture declaring the existence of 
Brahman are liable to be contradicted in their contents by the 
texts: “There is no plurality whatsoever here’’ etc. Hence, to 
the word ‘not sublated’ the definition adds: ‘by any other equal 
pramana’ like perception etc., excluding scripture whose sphere is 
the supersensuous Reality. In short, what a verbal statement 
asserts no other empirical means of knowledge should be capable 
of nullifying. But in the case of the explanatory passages like 
“sq prajapatih a@tmano vapam udakhidat?’ (That Prajapati plucked 
out his own omentum), the meaning is not clear because it is 
plainly impossible for one to take out one’s own omentum. In 
this instance, then, there is the contrariety to experience. Hence, 
the ‘atparya also is considered essential in the validity of sentence 
as a pramana. In the above specific case, the ¢tdtparya or 
purport is the greatness of the sacrifice of the omentum of the 
Sacrificial animal. 


The Vaisesikas and the Bauddhas refuse to accept verbal 
testimony as a separate pramdna on the ground that it can be 
brought under inference. The knowledge of the meaning of word 
of a@ sentence arises in the same way as the knowledge of fire is 
acquired by inference from smoke. We perceive by cars~ the 





ai AVP ip 265: 
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word and there follows the remembrance of the concomitance ‘of 
this word with a certain meaning. But this is not very clear. In 
‘the case of an inferential argument, the smoke, for example, is 
perceived by itself; so also the mountain and inferentially the fire. 
But in the word ‘“‘goman’” (one who has a cow), there is no 
separate cognition brought about by the word of the possessive 
sufix ‘matup’. Again, the mountain is cognised before its 
qualification ‘fire’ while in the case of a word ‘goman’, the word 
‘90? meaning ‘cow’ is first understood before the person -who 
possesses the cow indicated by the suffix ‘man’. Moreover, there is 
no affirmative or negative concomitance of the word with the 
meaning. One will not be able to say: Where there is a word, 
there is a meaning. Meaning is not recognised as _ being 
concomitant with the word either in time or place. If it is said 
that word is omnipresent and eterna], then every word in existence 
would bring about the notion of all things in the world. Nor can 
it be said that the cognition of the form of the word is 
concomitant with the cognition of meaning, for, in the case of 
illiterate people, there is a cognition of the form of the word 
without the cognition of the meaning. Even when the word is 
repeated a thousand times, the meaning is not comprehended by 
the illiterate man. If it be said that if the relation of the meaning 
to word is earlier ascertained, there could be concomitance, then, 
‘because there is such an ascertainment before the comprehension 
of concomitance, the concomitance is not the means of getting at 
the meaning of the word. Where is inference without the 
invariable concomitance being of some use? 


It can be proved similarly that there is no _ negative 
concomitance between the word and its meaning not yet known. 
For example, it is not right to say “where there is no object, there 
is no word denoting it’, because though Rama himself does not 
exist now, the word ‘Rama’ continues to be there. If the form 
be: “‘where there is no idea of the meaning there is no idea of 
the word’’, there, too, the argument fails in the case of illiterate 
persons. [If it is said that the argument holds in the case of 
people who understand the relation between meaning and_ word, 
then the negative relation is. asserted.’ subsequent. to the knowledge 
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‘of the relation of the meaning of the word. As such, it is no 
use in getting the meaning of the word. Thus even negative 
concomitance cannot be there. Hence both affirmatively and 
negatively, there could be no invariable concomitance, thus 
rendering inference impossible. For these reasons verbal testimony 
eannot be brought under inference, Ramakrsna writes that even 
when there is no knowledge of the invariable concomitance and 
‘when there is the four-fold factors of expectancy, competency, 
proximity, and purport, the knowledge of the meaning follows. 
So verbal testimony cannot be inference. If the opponent persists 
in holding that sabda is not a separate pramapa, then even 
inference can be said not to be a pramanza. For even there, 
the knowledge of fire through concomitance on the hill can be 
Said to be a pratyaksa-jiana through manas etc. If it is said 
that in inference one does not say ‘‘I perceive directly’? but only 
says: ‘I infer’, even so in verbal knowledge one says: “I get 
this knowledge from words’. Sabda then is a distinct prama@za.? 


A sentence generates the cognition called sabdi-prama by four 
causes, viz., (1) expectancy, (2) competency, (3) proximity, and 
(4) cognition of purport.® 


I. Expectancy is defined as the capacity of the word-senses 
which are mutually the contents of the desire to know.‘ For 
example, the sentence “‘Fetch the pot’, generates a cognition in 
the servant who is so ordered. The word ‘‘fetch’’ alone, or 
“pot”, alone will not generate this cognition. Both of them 
must be there. When the word ‘“‘fetch” is uttered, the ‘that’ 
which is to be fetched is left as a question. When ‘pot’ alone is 
mentioned, ‘‘what to do with the pot?” remains unsaid. Thus, 
in a sentence, there should be ‘mutual affinity’ between the 
words. The word “fetch” expects the word ‘pot’, as it were, 
and vice-versa. One cannot convey the full sense of the one 
without the other. Similarly, on hearing the text, ‘“‘one who is 


2. Sloka-vartika on Words; Sikhamani, p. 211. 

3. akankgSyogyatasattayastatparyajfianam ceti catvari karanani. V. P., p. 65+ 
4, padarthanam parasparajijiiasavigayatvayogyatvam akaakéa. ibid. 

5, D, M. Datta, Six Ways af Knowing, p. 300. 
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desirous of heaven must perform by Darsapirnamasa”, as a 
means to get heaven, there is a desire to know its accessory 
sacrifice like Praydjas etc. The desire to know by itself cannot 
constitute expectancy because even for those who do not have a 
desire to know, the knowledge of the word-senses is seen to 
arise. 


The capacity of the words to serve the requirements mutually 
is very important. Any two random words will not have this 
expectancy. ‘Pot’, in other words, is such that it can complete 
the sense of the word ‘fetch’ and vice-versa. What defines that 
capacity to fulfil mutual requirements is being an act, (kriya@tva), 
or a causal—correlate (kdrakatva). Thus statements like ‘‘cow, 
horse, man, elephant” etc., will not have the capacity and mutual 
expectancy and the sense, consequently, will not be complete. In 
the case of the scriptural texts like “That art thou” or ordinary 
statements like ‘“‘Lily is blue’? where there is neither Kriyatva nor 
karakatva and where, however, there is non-difference of syntactical 
relation, abhed@nvaya, what determines the capacity is the identity 
or sameness of suffixes (samdanavibhakti). So, neither the defect 
of over-pervasion (ativyadpti) of statements like “‘cow, horse, man, 
elephant”, nor non-pervasion (avyapti) of statements like ‘‘That 
thou art”, occurs for the definition of expectancy as indicated 
above. Being an act, being a causal correlate, having the same 
suffix, etc., are only various kinds of determirant of akanksa. 
In all this, it is the presence of @karnksa that is material. Fire, 
for instance, may be produced by burning the grass, by churning 
the aravi-wood, or by powerful lense. But whatever be the causal 
instrument, fire is of one form only. So is the case with 
akanksa@ too. 


Only in consideration of the above definition of dadkarksa 
there is the statement in the Pu#rva-mimamsda-sitras (Balabaladhi- 
karana), that in the text: “‘The cream belongs to the Visvedevas; 
the whey is for the Vajins (sa vaisvadevyamiksa vajibhyo 
vajinam)”’, there is expectancy of the relation to the whey, since 
the sacrifice is syntactically related to the cream. The doubt is 


whether the cream and the whey are to be offered to different 
A-14 
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deities or both should be offered to the Visvedevas either jointly 
or optionally. Though it is stated that the whey is for Vajins, it 
is possible to take this word to denote Visvedevas on the 
etymology: “Those for whom there is vaja (food), i.e., cream, 
(vajam annam iksa tadesdm astiti vyutpattya)’. But this is not 
correct. The cream is only for the Visvedevas because the word 
“cream” is characterised by the taddhita form ‘vaisvadevi’ in 
vais vadevyamiksa. By express statement, called sruti, therefore, 
the expectancy of material for the rite is satisfied and there is 
no room for any other interpretation based on the presence of 
the word “whey” (vdjinam) in the same sentence, though the 
whey, too, is fit to be a material offered. The suitability or 
otherwise of the material is not the criterion. The word ‘cream’ 
coming immediately after ‘“‘vaisvadevi”®, and in the absence of 
the mention of any other material, is connected with Visvedevas. 
The whey however goes to the Vajins.° 


Two aspects of dkaksa are distinguished. (1) Utthita or 
expectation actually roused, which js psychological, and (2) 
Utthapya, or expectation that could possibly be aroused but has 
not been aroused actually, which is logical.? When any statement 
is uttered, there is no end to the questions that the maker of the 
Statements has to answer before the sense could become perfectly 
complete. But, practically, a few doubts may cOnvey a sense 
which is complete to all intents and purposes. 





6. Kumirila says: srutya'miksaiva gego hi naigath vakyena vajinam. tad 
durbalapramanatvat taya érutya nirakrtam.”’ 


The six criteria mentioned by the Pirva-mimamsa are; (1) sruti 
(express statement), (2) litga (significant capacity), (3) vakya (sentence), 
(4) prakarana (context), (5) sthana (sequence) and (6) samakhya 
(name). with reference to which the expectancy could be determined, In 
the text “aindrya garhapatyam upatisthet”, it is indicated that the 
upasthana for the garhapatya fire is to be performed with Indramantra, 
The word ‘aindrya’ by its significant capscity (liziga) suggests that Indra 
must be offered obsisance; but the text expressly (gruti) states obeisance 
to garhapatya fire. Thus by linga, the expectancy is weaker than grufi. 


7. D. M. Datta, op. cit., p. 302. 
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II. Competency or yogyatya consists in the non-sublation of 
a@ relation that is the content of a purport.* The statement 
*‘moisten with fire’ is a case in point. There is no such property 
in the fire as is capable of being sprinkled on somethingelse and 
moistening it. Thus, there cannot be a connection between the fire 
and moistening. Where,there is no fit and unsublated connection 
between words, there arises no verbal cognition. Or, in other 
words, where there is no tdatparya-jnidna, knowledge of the purport, 
there is no verbal cognition. In the statement in Pairva-mimamsa 
““Prajapati plucked out his own omentum’’, the meaning is, not 
that Prajapati plucked out his omentum, but only the declaration 
of the greatness of the sacrifice of the omentum of the sacrificial 
animal. Only this purport wiil make the statement unsublated and 
the words will have competency or yogyata. Only thus the 
arthavadavakya becomes authoritative. In the matter of texts like 
**That thou art’’, it is said that though there is sublation of the 
expressed 'non-difference, there is still competency for the sentence 
bscause the non-difference of the substrate, though secondarily 
implied, is not sublated.°® 


III. Proximity or Gsatti is the cognition of the word-senses 
generated by words without any interval. The expression 
‘generated by words’ (pada-janya) is intended to show that the 
syntactical! relation is not cognised by any evidence other than 
Sabda. The Prabhakaras hold that it is not the cognition of the 
word-senses generated by words that is the accessory of verbal 
knowledge, but ‘only the mere cognition caused by perception 
(upasthiti-ma@tram) of the sense through expectancy etc., of words. 


8. yogyata ca t&tparyavisayasamsargabadhab. V. P. p. 68. Madhusidana, 
however, defines it as: yogyatapi tatparyavigayabadha eva. Advaitasiddhi, 


p. 689. 


9, V. P. p. 68. Dharmaraja holds, in contrast with the :traditional inter- 
pretation of the text “tat tvam asi’ by secondary implication, that there 
is the signification of non-difference even by express sense of the terms 
‘that’ and ‘thou’ and that, therefore, there need be no bhagatyaga laksana 
or exclusive-non-sxclusive interpretation. Thus the expression “Though 
there is sublation of expressed non-difference’’ is only in accordance with 
the sanpradayamata. Sse Sikhamagi, p, 226. 
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In the case of the word ‘door’, though there is the absence of 
the cognition of “close” as generated by the word ‘close° along 
with the ‘door’, yet by the deliberate importation (adhyahdra) 
of the sense of the form of the word ‘close’, the word ‘door’ 
becomes communicative of meaning. That is, we can make 
arthadhyahara (importation of the sense) and get the meaning 
even without the padadhyahara (importation of a word). In this 
event, Dharmaraja’s definition will become defective by being too 
narrow. But Dharmaraja’s answer is that if there could be 
Syntactical relation without the sense being generated by appropriate 
words, then in the case of the statements like “On the Ganges, 
the hamlet (stands)” (garigayam ghosah), there will be the 
syntactical relation among the words as they are, and as such, 
the secondary implication (laksana) will be futile; and yet in 
primary sense the sentence will be unintelligible. © We will have 
to take “‘the Ganges” as meaning ‘bank’, if the statement is to 
be intelligible. Here the word ‘bank’, alone can give rise to 
appropriate cognition. Again, if we do not admit that either by 
primary or secondary sense the cognition of the word-senses and 
their syntactical relation is generated by words in proximity, then 
as there is, for example, an inherent relation between pot and 
ether, we will have by the word ‘pot’ the cognition of ether 
also, and by the word ‘ether’ there will be the syntactical relation 
for the statement ‘bring the pot’ with ‘ether’. All this is not 
sound. For these reasons it is not at all superfluous to postulate 
the word as qualified by a meaning of its own as the generator 
of the word-sense. The knowledge, ‘“‘without the word ‘close’ 
there will be no verbal cognition of the door being closed”, by 
arthapatti, through the word qualified by that, is not at all 
prolix since it is quite originative of knowledge and is without 
defect. Moreover, in the case of ‘door’, it is not as though it 
has expectancy only with ‘close’; it has expectancy even with 
‘open’. As such, unless the word ‘close’, is there, the sense of 
‘close the door’ cannot be secured. Therefore just as inference 
is brought about by the Subsumptive relation (paramarsa), the 
verbal cognition is brought about by the knowledge of the word- 
sonse generated by the word alone. | 
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Just as in the case of secular statements like “close the 
door” there is not the verbal knowledge except through the words 
generating their senses, so is the case of the texts from the Veda 
also. To the words “‘Thee, isa (for food) (ise tva)’’, the word 
‘I cut’ (chinadmi) is supplied. For the same reason, in what are 
called rites there is the use of the words like ‘I make the offering 
propitious to Sirya’ (séryaya justam nirvapami). The offering 
unto Siarya is modelled on the Agneya rite where the words 
“agnaye justam nirvapami” occur. The question is whether in the 
Sirya rite, the word ‘si#ryaya’ is to be substituted or not for 
agnaye. According to Pirva-mimatmsa (IX, i, 38, 39), it is to be 
substituted. Though it is a modelled rite, Sirya is a different 
deity and as such, without reference to him, the mantra will 
make no sense. For all these reasons, it is clear that the cogni- 
tion of the word-sense is generated only by words, and not by 
any other means.’° And these words are to be in proximity 
without interval and that is what dsatti means. This Gsatti is 
there, not merely for words together in a sentence, but also in 
cases where great texts like tat-tvam-asi (That thou art) are to 
be interpreted in alliance with minor texts (avantaravakyas) 
teaching the senses of ‘that’ and ‘thou’, which are in syntactical 
Telation to the great texts. Here the causality for 4Gsatti is 
through the recall of sense. 


10. avyavadhanena padajaoyapadarthopasthitih, ibid. The question is asked 
whether the mantras ‘ise tva’ and ‘urje tva’ are really one mantra or two 
diffcrent mantras. The prima facie view is that they are one, the reason 
being that their purport and usefulness are one. The siddhanta is that 
they are different as thei meaning and wording are different and they do 
not stand in any mutual expectancy. ‘‘ise tveti sakhamdacchinatti” is one 
brahmanavakya and urjetvetyanumar sti, is another. The expression *‘thus”’ 
(iti-Sabda) in these brahmazas will be rendered meaningless if they are 
not of different purposes. If it is asked why one should supply the words 
indicating action (Kriyadhyahara) like ‘cut’ ete., to the mantras, ise tyva, 
urje tva etc., the answer is that by inference and presumption (arthapatti) 
one has to supply the words denoting appropriate action because these 
mantras are called Karapamantras (as distinguished from _anuvada-mantras) 
and as such without appropriate words denoting action, they will be 
unintelligible being sentences, associated with action and instrumen} by 
accepted definition, 
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The conjunction of the words should be appropriate to 
convey a sense. For example, the sentence “The hill was eaten 
has fire by Devadatta’’, is nonsensical. But if the words are in 
their right places in appropriate proximity as ‘The hill has fire’, 
“It (some fruit) was eaten by Devadatta’’, it makes sense. The 
interval that is mentioned is, in the case of spoken words, in 
respect of time. The utterance of the word ‘“‘fetch’? and the 
utterance of the word ‘‘pot” after a long interval of time do 
not originate any verbal cognition. Similarly in respect of written 
words, interval refers to space. It may, as we saw, refer to recall 
of sense also. | 


IV. Purport (¢@tparya) consists in the competency to generate 
that cognition.*’ Thus, the sentence “pot in the house’ generates 
knowledge in relation to pot and not in relation to cloth; 
therefore, pot is its purport. And when a sentence or a word is 
uttered and if the word has two meanings, as in the case of 
“‘saindhava” which means both ‘salt’ and ‘horse’, difficulty may 
arise with reference to the purport. So, non-utterence of anything, 
preferring what is other than what is actually desired’? at the 
time is also a qualification in respect of purport. A sentence, or 
word, being competent to generate a cognition of a particular 
nature, is not uttered with the desire for another cognition. But 
mere utterance with a desire to convey a sense, as the Naiydyikas 
hold, is not the purport, for, purport is evident even from the 
utterance of one who has no knowledge-of the sense and even 
though a teacher may desire to convey a sense, the desciple may 
know that the teacher has not understood the sense. 


9) \ 
Classification of Word Sense 


Word-sense is two-fold: (1) express (Sakya) and (2) implied 
(laksya). The express-sense, (akti), is the primary denotation of 
objects. ‘Pot’ means a particular thing qualified by a shape with 





11. tatpratitijananayogyatvam tatparyam. ibid. p. 81, 


12. taditarapratiticchayanuccaritatvasyapi tatparyarhprati visesanatvat, ibid,. 
p. 81, 
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a large -bottomed cavity. This potency is an independent category 
because whatever exists in the cause so as to produce the effect is 
an independent category. Causality, to the Advaitin, is determined 
by potency. Fire has the property of burning because it is its 
potency. Therefore, the definition of causality is only potency.?® 


In the same way, the express and primary dcnotation is a 
potency of the word. This potency is inferred from the effect 
viz., the cognition of the word-senses generated by the words. 
The express denotation that is the content of this potency has 
reference only to the perception of the universal and not to the 
particular. That the generic alone is the express sense and not 
the particular is asserted on the ground that (1) particulars are 
infinite in number and (2) when the generic is known, particulars 
are known. If the jati or universal alone is the express content 
of the word, then how is one to interpret the statements and 
injunctions as ‘‘touch”’, “‘sprinkle’, ‘‘May one get cattle wealth 
by the performance of agnistoma’, “One sprinkles rice”, ‘‘bring”, 
“The brahmana ought not to be killed’, “Let not any creature 
be injured’ etc., which have individuals as their sense? They do 
not have any sense of jati. The answer is that without the 
generic cognition, the specific cognition cannot arise and that, 
therefore, the sense of particular postulate is in all the words 
quoted above by recourse to arthapatti and laksapa. The cognition 
that brings about the knowledge of the universal brings about 
the knowledge of the particular also. There is no absolute differ- 
“ence between jati and vyakti. That is why when one is told 
‘bring the cow’, one brings some cow or another, not all the 
cows, nor only one specified cow. This is possible because the 
word ‘cow’ refers primarily to jati and also to vyakti by the 
same cognition. If it is said that the memory of the particular 


13. sarvatra kéranayah sakterevavacchedakatvat, ibid. p. 82. 
The Naiydayikas hold that saiketa or convention is the gakti and that is 
not an independent category. This sanketa is God’s own. But the under- 
standing of the primary sense of words is merely convention, for, even 
' those who are unaware of the existence of God or deny him are able to 
get the meaning of words like ‘pot’. The Mimathsakas say that abhidha 
is gakti and that it is an independent category, he 
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is not the same as that of the universal and that they occur due 
to different sets of conditions, or that the set of conditions 
giving rise to knowledge of universal cannot give rise to that of 
particulars at the same time because of undue extension, then it 
may be stated that, in the particular like ‘cow’, it is admitted 
that the particular is the express sense, the potency of the word 
“cow’ is in respect of the cow, as it (potency) is existent, and 
not as it is cognised.** But in the case of the universal, it is 
the cause as cognised. 


The whole discussion centres round the question whether the 
express sense is the generic, or the particular or both, much in 
the same way as the discussion in Western Logic was carried on 
as to the connotation and denotation of terms. The difficulty 
expressed with reference to the infinity of particulars only brings 
out the impossibility of using a word before knowing its signifi- 
cance while the significance itself is infinite.'5 In view of this 
difficulty the express sense of the word can be granted to be 
generic. With regard to the particulars, one can say that they 
are cognised when the generic is cognised by the same cognition.'® 
Or, one can say following the Prabhakaras that the potency of 
the word extends to particulars also; in which case it has to be 
taken as functioning by its (potency) very existence, while in the 
case of the generic, the potency functions as itself known. In 
perception, for instance, the eye is not known but is taken to 
exist. But in the inference of fire from smoke, the smoke is 
perceived or known. This distinction of functioning by existence 
and as known mitigates the difficulty of the infinity of particulars. 
Or, one may say, as has been already noted, there is the cognition 
of the particular only by secondary implication.’” just as in the 
case Of the statement “The pot is blue’, for the word “‘blue’’, 


14. gavadipadanam vyaktau saktib Svarupasati, na tu jaata. ibid. p. 71. 
15. See S. 8S. S. Sastri. ibid. p. 195. 
16, jatidaktimatvajnane sati vyaktisaktijiianam vina vyaktidhi-vilambanabhavat. 


ibid. p. V1. jatibhanasamagrya vyaktibhasakatvaniyamat, Mapiprabha, 
p. 236, 


17, vyakter laksanayaévagamab. ibid, 
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there is the secondary implication in respect of what is qualified 
by “blue”. Thus, the particulars are signified in a secondary 
sense, and the generic by the primary sense. 


It is a debated question in Indian philosophy whether a word 
recalls or indicates the generic or the particular. Different systems 
have given different answers. The Naiyayikas maintain that a 
word signifies the generic, jati, and the particular, vyakti and the 
general shape, @krti. One of these is predominant in any given 
context while the rest are subservient factors in the meaning of 
a word.'® Some of the later Naiyayikas, however, hold that a 
word both denotes an individual and connotes the class to which 
it belongs,'® corresponding to the connotative terms of J. S. Mill. 
According to the Saikhyas, a word signified only a particular.*° 
‘Popular usage supports the theory that words denote individuals.”’*' 
When we say, for example, “That cow stands’’, “a herd of cows” 
and so on, we do not mean the generic character of cowness, 
since that character cannot be specified as this or that, but 
only the individuals which have individuated form, murti. When 
it is said that one gives his cows to the doctor, it is not the 
class-character that is meant since the class-character has no form. 
The Bhatta Mimarhsakas. like the Advaitins, regard the universal 
alone as the significance of the word. The word ‘cow’, for 
example, stands for ‘cowness’ which is the essential attribute of 
the cow. Like the Advaitins, they also hold that although the 
word ‘cow’ means ‘cowness’ primarily, it may mean the individual 
by implication, as possessed of the generic character.2* We can 
know the individual at the same time as we know the universal 


18. See S. C; Chatterjee, Nyaya Theory of Knowledge: p. 361. Also Nydya- 
bhasya, II-2-63. 


19. Ibid. 
20. Nyayabha sya, 11-2-60. 


21. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il. p. 107:  Nydya-siitras, 
11-2-60, 


22. Sastradipika, Ch. I. 
A-15 
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because the universal and the individual are “inseparable in res- 
pect of knowledge and existence’’.*° 


With reference to the Advaitin’s position, D. M. Datta observes, 
“We should not forget that the point at issue is not to what 
thing a word is actually applied in a particular sentence and in 
a particular context, but what is the primary meaning of an isolated 
word by itself, by virtue of which it can be applied to different 
particulars. This being the real issue the primary meaning of a 
word, by knowing which we are able to apply the word to 
different particulars, cannot be itself a particular, be it unique 
Or universalised”’.** 


The theory is not entirely free from difficulties, though it 
can be broadly taken as satisfactory. If the ‘cow’ primarily 
signifies, as it is taken to do, cowness, the origin of this concept 
‘cowness’ must have to be enquired into. Then, one finds that the 
derivation of the concept ‘cowness’ is from the observation of the 
common qualities found in certain typical cases of cow; only the 
application of this already derived concept presupposes its universal 
character. That is, before one could apply a concept to individual 
entities, the concept itself must contain that set of generic 
characteristics, derived and summed up in it through the observa- 
tion of typical instances of cow. Thus, it may be possible for one 
to say that by derivation a word denotes the typical cases of cow 
and for application it connotes the universal or the generic. And, 
it is a matter for reflection whether a word could be isolated as a 
word, without detriment to the deposit of meaning in it, a 
meaning which is derivative and acquired. It is possible to say 
then that the predominance of the derivative or the applied aspects 
of a word depends upon the situation. In other words, when a 
term is applied, the Advaitin’s view seems to be correct; When a 
word is taken by itself, its history seems to be very important, 


23. S. C. Chatterjee, op. cit. p. 360. The Jainas believe that the word 
‘cow’ refers to the shape (akyti). But any word has a reference to indivi- 
duals also, for without such reference, the shape of the individual pannee 
be comprehended. 


24. op. cit. p, 265, 
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relating to the typical instances with the class-character. The 
reference in it to particulars is implied in a term in a very 
Significant sense. In the SJokavartika, we find a statement on 
Akrti (class) that no word can express an object (in the abstract). 
This means that the idea of the class as contained in the idea of 
the individual is what forms the object of verbal signification. This 
lends substance to what has been stated above, viz., the derivative 
reference to particulars also constitutes an important part of the 
meaning of the word taken by itself, perhaps not merely as existent 
(svarupasati) but even as known (jnata). One cannot imagine a 
cow without a particular form of cow. The meaning of cow has 
developed along with the experience of cows. Since apart from a 
mind the word serves no purpose, the difficulty of infinity of 
particulars, for which reason the distinction of ‘existence’ and 
‘knowing’ is sought to be drawn, largely vanishes; for the word 
‘cow’ need not refer to infinity of particulars to the mind that 
understands its meaning, though the cows may be infinite in 
number. So the meaning of the word ‘cow’ does not always refer 
to cows as exist in themselves, but to cows as are known as well 
to some mind or another. After all the meaning is a matter of 
mind. Dharmaraja feels the difficulty in saying that the word 
primarily means the generic when he comes to such sentences as 
“bring the pot’’, or “pot is non-eternal’? when he has to admit 
that the pot is a competent particular denoted by the word “‘pot”. 


3 
The Implied Sense or Laksyartha of words 


The implied sense is the content of implication.*° When the 
primary sense of the term does not fit in with the context, the 
secondary sense is to be preferred.*° This secondary implication 
is related to that which is primarily indicated by that word. 
The implied meaning of word is classified in two ways. (1) Bare 
implication (kevala-laksaza@) and (2) Implication by the Implied 
(laksita-laksana). Gauna is brought under the latter variety. Bare 


25. lakganavigayo laksyab. 
26. laksan&é nama fsabdasya mukhyarthanupapattau vacyartha-sambandhena 
arthantare vrttib. Tattvasuddhi. p. 11. 
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implication stands in direct relation to the express sense. For 
example, in the expression “the hamlet on the Ganges”, for the 
word ‘Ganges’ there is bare implication of the bank which is in 
direct relation to the stream.” ‘Ganges’ only stands for the bank 
being directly related to it. 


But in the second kind, implication by the implied, there is 
bo such direct relation to the express sense. For example, in 
the word ‘“dvirepha”, there is denotation of the ‘bee’ by the 
indirect relation through the word ‘bhramara’ which contains two 
‘r’s.  ‘Dvirepha’ means ‘bee’ only by reference to the bhramara 
which contains two r’s as ‘dvirepha’ itself literally means ‘two r’s’. 
For another example, in the figurative (gauna) expression, “The 
pupil is a lion” (siztho mapavakak), the pupil is related in ferocity 
which is related to the primary sense of the word ‘lion’. 


Another classification of implication is into three kinds: 
(1) Exclusive implication (jahallaksapa) (2) non-exclusive implica- 
tion (ajahallaksapa@) and (3) exclusive-non-exclusive implication 
(jahadajahallaksaga). (1) Exclusive implication is the implication 
of some sense which is other than the sense primarily indicated 
by the word, but which is related to the primary sense, while 
the primary sense is completely given up.?° Or, in other words, 
where there is the cognition of another sense without including 
the express sense, there is exclusive implication.2® For example, 
when it is said, “Eat poison’, it may not be that the person is 
asked to eat poison. The implication may not have the express 
sense of the words at all. It may mean: “Avoid eating in an 
enemy’s house”, for eating in an enemy’s house is like eating 
poison. For another example, in the expression “The village on 
the Ganges”, the primary significance of “Ganges” is completely 
given up and the bank which is related to it is implied. (2) In 
non-exclusive implication, there is cognition of another sense even 


27. V.P., p. 72, Sometimes the classification is into suddha and gauna. 
See Nyaya-siddhanta-maijari. 

28. T.M.P. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, I Edn,: p. 48. 

29. dakyarthamanantarbhivya  yatra arthantarapratitibh tatra jahallaksgana. 
VP. 6.935 
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while including the express sense.°° For example, in the 
expression “The school works to-day”, the “school” is not 
completely unreferred to. In “The pot is white’, ‘white’ includes 
the quality of whiteness, but also denotes by implication the 
substance which that quality characterises. (3) In exclusive-non- 
exclusive implication, part of the express sense of a word is 
accepted and part of it is relinquished. For example, in ‘‘This is 
that Devadatta’, the substrate alone in ‘this’ and ‘that’ is taken 
to be the purport. For there cannot be oneness for two qualified 
by difference of place and time. That is, part of the meaning 
of the word ‘this’ and ‘that’, which is Devadatta, alone is taken 
as the purport of the expression and the sense of place and 
time is relinquished. In other words, ‘this’ and ‘that’ are 
understood only in so far as they refer to Devadatta who is 
their substrate. It is thus that the expression conveys identity. 


It is said that in construing the scriptural texts declaring 
supreme identity like “That thou art” and “I am Brahman” 
exclusive-non-exclusive implication is employed which is the 
generally accepted view. In the texts like “‘That thou art”, which 
express identity of ‘that’ with ‘thou’ there cannot be that asserted 
identity because ‘thou’ denotes soul qualified by the internal organ, 
and, therefore, parviscience, while ‘that’ denotes Isvara who is 
omniscient. So, if identity or oneness is to be established, it 
should be only in- respect of the substrate ‘svaripa’®’ in ‘that’ 


30. yatra égakyarthamantarbhivya arthantarapratitih tatra ajahallakgand. V. P. 
p. 75. 


31, svaripalaksana iti sampradayikah. V. P. p. 74. brahmatmaikatvavigayah te 
tu jahadajahallaksanaya vartante. Tattvasuddhi, p. 74. 


See Samksepasariraka also, Ch. I, verse 160. Also these is the verse: 
tattvamasyadi vakyesu lakgana bhagalakgana, so‘yamityadivakyastha- 
padayoriva napar’. See Prakasika of Pedda Diksita on V. P. p. 72. 


Sikhamanikara thinks that there cannot be jahadajahallaksana at all, 
since Dhaimaraja interprets even without laksaga, the sentence ‘That 
thou art’. But this is only according to the view of the Nyaya 
thinkers adopted here by Dharmaraja. He gives us an example of 
jahadajahallaksapa the s:ntence: “Let the curd be protected from ‘the 
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and ‘thou’. And this is only by secondary implication, 
jahadajahallaksana, because the qualifications are disregarded. 


Dharmaraja, in his Vedanta-paribhdsa, differs from the 
followers of tradition in this interpretation. He does not believe 
that there is any secondary implication, though only a part of 
the denotation is taken as the purport. It is admitted that there 
cannot te oneness for things that are differently qualified, though 
these are, only as qualified, the express, or primary sense of the 
words, ‘that’? and ‘thou’. But Dharmaraja believes that there is 
no contradiction in taking the reference to the substrates as the 
express sence of the words. Whenever a predication is made as 
in ‘pot is non-eternal’, where the predication holds good of the 
bare subject alone irrespective of the qualification, there need be 
no resort to the secondary implication. For, non-eternality does 
not belong to the pot-ness, but only to the pot. Here, the 
qualification ‘pot-ness’ is not essential to the interpretation of 
the sentence. As Dharmaraja puts it, “There is syntactical 
relation of non-eternality with what is competent, i.e., the bare 
pot.’°? 


Interpretation by secondary implication is, on the other hand, 
possible of such sentences as “pot is eternal’. Here, it is the 
pot-ness that is eternal and is in relation to the predicate, and 
the primary meaning of ‘pot’ is actually given up. The statement 
“That thou art’’ resembles more ‘pot is non-eternal’, than ‘pot 
is eternal’. If the predicate holds good only of the bare subject 
without the qualification that is irrelevant, then, ‘that’ and ‘thou’ 





crows’’ where other birds and animals also should be understood. As 
such it does not seem to be correct on the part of Sikhamanikara 
to say that the threefold division of Jaksaza does not obtain in 
Advaita. siddhante ca jahadajahallak sanaya evasiddheh laksauatrai- 
vidhyasya ca matantarabhiprayatvat. Sikhamapi, p. 241, Mm. Ananta-— 
krishna Sastrin, as noted elsewhere, holds that according to the 
Miméamsaka position where only one vyakti is concerned as in ‘so’- 
yam devadattab’, the Primary sense could be the vyakti. As such there 
is no contradiction in the view of Dharmaraja. See his commentary 
on V. P. p. 207. 


‘32 — yogyaghatavyaktya saha anityatvanyayah. V. P. p. 75. _ 
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are indicated only by the primary sense of the words and there 
is no need for any secondary implication. Otherwise, even such 
plain statements like “Bring the pot” must have to be interpreted 
by secondary implication, since ‘potness’, which cannot be 
brought, has to be discarded.°*° Here Dharmaraja can be charged 
with inconsistency. As an Advaitin, he should subscribe to the 
theory that a term primarily means the class, or the jati.°* So 
pot has ‘potness’ for its express sense. How can this be 
disregarded in “pot is non-eternal’’, without recourse to implica- 
tion? Dharmaraja’s position can possibly be defended on two 
counts leaving aside for the moment the contention that he takes 
this stand adopting the Naiydyika’s position on the matter, 
(1) It is thought that in the statement “‘pot is non-eternal’’, ‘pot’ 
is said to refer. to a bare particular, Obviously one who denies 
implication in interpreting this statement in this way cannot be an 
Advaitin who holds that the primary sense of a term is its class- 
character. Hence ‘pot’ cannot be a particular. But Dharmaraja 
says that ‘pot’, and not its primary sense ‘pot-ness’, is the subject. 
Here ‘pot’ is not ‘potness’, but the bare particular. So either 
Dharmaraja surrenders the Advaitic position regarding the primary 
sense of terms or accepts implication here. That is the dilemma. 
If ‘pot’ in ‘pot is non-eternal’ means, as it should, ‘potness’, the 
statement ‘pot is non-eternal’ becomes false, for, it really states 


33. ghatidipadanam visegamatraparatvamh laksanayaiva syat. V. P. p. 76. 


34. Sankara states; It is with the species that the words are connected, not 
with the individuals......the species are eternal. That is why the eternity 
of connection between such words as ‘cow.’ Gkrtibhisca sabdananh 
sambandhah...... vyaktisu utpadyamandasvapi akrtinam nityatvat. S. B. 1.3, 
28. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, in his notes on Vedanta-paribhasd@, raises 
an objection to Dharmaraja’s position on the ground of inconsistency, 
According to an Advaitin, a term, as we have seen elsewhere, always 
refers to a universal, or the class primarily. Thus, pot has ‘potness’ 
for its express primary sense. If this has to be discarded where non- 
eternality is predicated of pot as in ‘‘pot is mnon-eternal’’, does this 
not amount to the preference of implied sense to the primary sense? 
V. P., p. 197. But this position, as we sball note later is not his own 
but taken by Dharmaraja in‘accordance with Naiyayika’s stand: ayath 
tu granthah paramatanusaryeva, na svamatanuséri, svamate ghatapadasya 
visigtasaktatva-bhavat, Anantakrishna Sastrin’s comm. on V. P. p. 206, 
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‘pot-ness is non-eternal’. And ‘pot’ cannot have anything other 
than ‘potness’ as its primary sense. Its primary meaning must be 
kept intact i.e., pot-ness. And the statement also, at the same 
time, should be made intelligible. How is this possible? 


This universal ‘potness’, can be taken to mean “having origi- 
nation and parts”. This is in perfect accordance with the Advaitic 
position®® with regard to non-eternality. Being an effect, therefore, 
like a pot is invariably associated with non-eternality: Pot is one 
of the many things which are effects and which constitute the 
world. So, by ‘pot’, in the statement ‘Pot is non-eternal’, not only 
the pot (and it is not excluded) but also the nature of things like 
pot are meant. Even if ‘pot’ meant, therefore, the universal 
‘potness’, the statement should only be read as ‘pot-ness (which is 
not the individuality of pot but the class-nature of things like pot) 
is invariably associated with non-eternality’. The statement will 
strictly read: Pot is a thing which is non-cternal. Pot-ness can 
only mean thingness: Or if the entire predicate is taken as one 
then pot-ness is thingness which is invariably concomitant with (as 
a hetu) non-eternality (for here the word ‘non-eternal’ too must be 
taken as generic and as ‘non-eternality’). Or, in terms of identity, 
the character of being a pot is the same as the character of being 
non-eternal. Madhusiidana observes in Advaita-siddhi commenting 
on the words of Citsukha that the ‘yarn’ mentioned by Citsukha 
in one of his arguments is representative of the whole class of 
material causes. Similar construction here will not be far wrong. 
It will be seen now that it is not that pot-ness is non-eternal, 
but that only effect-ness which the pot stands for here is 
concomitant with non-eternality. Only thus, then, the statement 
“Pot is mon-eternal’” can be made without contradiction. 
Obviously, the copula ‘is’ must have to be taken to mean invariable 
concomitance or identity and not predication. And the reference 
to ‘pot’ the particular is of course by secondary sense. Secondly, 


35. To wit: the Advaitic interpretation of Brahma-sitra iI, 3, 7. yavad 
vikgram tu. vibhago lokavat. Yato yavat kimcid vikarajitahh dysyate, 
ghataghatikodaficanadiva, katakakeyirakundaladiva, 


sicinéracanistrith- 
_Ssidiva tivanova vibhigo loke lakgayte, S. B. II, 3. 7, 
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Dharmaraja holds that the cause of secondary implication is only 
non-intelligibility of purport, ¢@tparyanupapatti. His example of 
exclusive non-exclusive implication, jahadajahallaksana@, is: “Let 
the curds be protected from the crows”, which has no unintelligi- 
bility of syntactical relation unlike “The hamlet on the Ganges” 
which has. The crow is not abandoned but is taken, but other 
dangers to the curd, (kha, marjaradi) among which crow is one, 
are also referred to. The primary sense is not at all abandoned 
here. Even so, in “Pot is non-eternal”, pot is not abandoned 
but other things, which are not eternal and among which pot is 
also one, also are indicated. When primary sense itself is thus 
intelligible, there need be no recourse to implication. And of 
course we do not say in the case of the example quoted above 
‘Let curd-ness be protected from crow-ness’. 


Similarly in the case of “That thou art”, the terms ‘that’ 
and ‘thou’ express their primary sense alone and no implication 
is necessary. The word ‘thou’ expresses the consciousness as 
associated with parviscience, and the word ‘that’ with omniscience. 
But nothing new that was not already expressed in the statement 
is brought in. Thus, the words ‘thou’ and ‘that’ express their 
primary senses, as in the example “‘Pot is non-eternal”. And in 
fact what the exclusive-non-exclusive implication really does is 
only this exclusion of attributes. It is not at all an implication. 
Madhusidana Sarasvati in his Advaita-siddhi goes on to say that 
the term ‘implication’ in exclusive-non-exclusive implication, is 
itself only used in the figurative sense, and not in the primary 
sense, as implications are brought in only to bring in fresh ideas 
which are not conveyed by the statement as such.°®° 


All this discussion was done granting that Dharmaraja 
expresses his opinion fully sharing the Advaitic principle that a 


36. Advaita-siddhi (Nir. Edn,) I. p. 374. 

; visigtasaktijhanakaryasabdadhijanakopasthititvartpa laksanasadharmyst- 
fakyopasthiterapi laksanatvopacarah. Laghucandrika. Ibid. 
Vacaspati is quoted by Madhusidana Sarasvati. prastaradivakyam 
anyagegatvat amukhyartham; advaitavakyamh tu ananyasegatvat mukhbyar- 

-- thameva. Ibid. 
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term must be taken in its primary sense only. But it is not so 
certain. Because it is held that Dharmaraja argues on the 
Naiyayika principle that a term means both the class—nature and 
the individual, primarily.°’ If this were so, then, the difficulty 
expressed earlier in the statement, ‘Pot is non-eternal’, where if 
‘pot’ meant ‘pot-ness’, as it should, according to Advaitins, the 
absurdity of ‘potness’, a universal, being non-—eternal, will arise, 
does not at ail arise. 


4 
Akhandartha 


or 


+ 


.. the Impartite sense of the Empiric and Sacred Declarations | 


I. Regarding the Empiric: 


We have already seen that the statements like ‘This is that 
Devadatta” express only identity.°®° Otherwise, these statements 
will become meaningless. For, it is to be made clear whether by 
the above statement (1) only one essential nature of Devadatta 
is conveyed, or (2) the identity of this with that Devadatta, or 
(3) the relation of this Devadatta cognised at the present moment 
to that Devadatta that was cognised at a different time, or (4) 
the_identity of the Devadatta qualified by the present with the 
Devadatta qualified by the past. If the first, as that essential 
nature is conveyed by the single word, other words are profitless, 
Moreover, if it is the essential nature of Devadatta that is 
sought to be conveyed, that is secured even by direct percep- 
tion of Devadatta here and now, and, thus, no verbal testimony 
is necessary. If the second, viz., identity, that, too, is secured 
by direct perception, and no verbal testimony is necessary, nor 


37. Panditaraja S$. Subramanya Sastri, formerly of the Sanskrit Department, 
University of Madras holds that this is the fect. Cp. Mm. Anantakrishna 
Sastrin’s commentary on V. P. p. 200. See Sikhamani. p. 241. 


38, “Bring the cow with the stick’? is a statement where there is bhinna- 
vibhakti between -terms. ~This is bheda-vakyartha. In the statement 
The lily is blue’, there is samana-vibhakti or samsarga relation. But 
->»° the Advaitin recognises a third way of import called akhandartha which 
js not relational but the mere object. See Candrika on Naiskarmyasiddhi. 
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the use of plurality of words,"as one word is enough. If the third, 
viz., the connection of Devadatta to the past and the present, 
then, there is no proof for saying that it is the same Devadatta 
that is connected with both the moments of time, past and 
present. There is, in other words, no proof that it is to the 
Devadaita related to the present alone that the past is related.®° 


If the fourth, viz., the identity for the Devadatta, qualified 
by past and present times, this also is not intelligible, as there 
cannot be the mutual relation between that which is qualified by 
the past, and that by the present,‘° just as there cannot be 
mutual relation between the past and present times themselves. 
If it is objected that, though there is no mutual relation between 
the qualities like form and colour, for instance, there can be an 
entity which is one and which is related to both ie., form and 
colour, and that, similarly it is possible to conceive one person 
connected with both past and present, though past and present 
themselves may not have any mutual connection, it is replied 
that, between colour and form, there is no unintelligibility of 
existing together in time in one locus, as there is no rule with 
regard to them that one can exist only when the other does not 





wy 2 


39. Tattvaguddhi: p. 60. See also Advaita-siddhi, p. 705. 


vigeganasya bhinnatvena visegsana — vigesyatatsarh bhandhatmakasya 
visigtasya bhinnatvat, atiriktatve’pi visesapabhedena visesyabhedhena ta 
tadbhedaniyamat. y 


Three relations mentioned in Naiskarmyasiddhi (III, 3) are: ~-(2) 
samanadhikaranya, the relation between words having the same-substratum. 
(2) visesana-visesya- bhava, the relation of the qualified and the qualifier 
and (3) laksya-laksana-sambhandha, the relation of the implied sense 
and the implying word, all of which imply the Self. Bharatitirtha 
asserts that impartite sense is to be preferred to samsarga or visisfartha. 
samsargova visistova, vakyartho natra sammatah; akhapdaikarasatvena, 
vakyartho vidusam matah, Pancadasi, VII, 75. Madhusidana writes that 
sdmanadhikaranyam is fourfold: caturdha hi samanddbikarapyam ; 
adhyase idamrajatamityadau, badhayamh ‘sthapuh puma’ nityevamadau, 
visesana-visegyabhavena ‘nilam utpalam’ ityadau, abhedena ‘tattvamasi”, 
tyevamidau. Advaita-siddhi, p. 425. , 


40. vartamanavartamana-kalayoriva tadvisistayorapi paraspara-sa:h bandhanu- 
papatteh. Tattvasuddhi: p. 60. See also Nyaya-makaranda p. 268, 
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exist. They are not mutually incompatible. Not so two times, 
which cannot exist together. They are mutually incompatible,” 


‘as in the case of existence and non-existence. So, past and 
present cannot co-exist in Devadatta as his qualifications. 


Thus; according to Jianaghanapada, the author of Tattva- 
‘suddhi, in the statement “This is that Devadatta”, when the 
direct sense is not possible, the implied sense must be taken.‘ 
The adjuncts of time i.e., past and present and the designation 
as ‘this’ and ‘that Devadatta’ should te treated as _ inessential 
and illusory. Only the essential nature of Devadatta is to be 
understood by all these and this nature is always the same and 
‘one. This is what is known as ‘bhagatydga laksana’, or jahada- 
jahallaksapa where a part of the meaning is given up.*® Such 
a recourse to implication, says Jianaghanapada, is necessitated 
by the fact of the contrariety of the senses of the words, the 
contrariety being created by the fact of the perception of the 
coherence in a sentence of the words, this coherence, in turn, 
being brought about by the co-ordination or identity of the 
word-senses, and identity or co-ordination being not for one 
word but for two words.4¢ The impartite sense is such that 
there should be a prima facie contrariety or differential notion in 
the words of a sentence which is dissolved by the impartite 
sense and not mere identity as in ‘pot is pot’, or ‘A is A’. 
Thus, the essential nature of Devadatta is not conveyed by one 
word, but by two words. And when there are two words, 
secondary implication is the only course open to interpret the 





@1. Ibid. badhat, Advaita-siddhi, p. 705. 


~ 42, A view which Dharmaraja does not subscribe to. The prakriya of 
finding the imort is as follows: prathamam samanavibhakti-padayob 
samanadhikaranyanvayab, tatastadarthayor vidsistabhedajiinam,  tato 
viparitapratitih, tato laksanaya suddhayorupasthitik, tatastayoraikyavya- 
ktimatranirvikalpakam, ato’ jfiananivrttih svaripapratipattifoa. The 


impartite sense is defined as: padavrttismaritatiriktagocara pramajana- 
katvam. 


43. Tattvasuddhi, p. 61. 


44, samanadhikaranyasya ca anekapadagamitvat. Ibid. 
bhinnapravysttinimittayor ekartha-bodhaparatvam samanadhikaranyam. 
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sentence as expressing the basic substrate identity of ‘this’ and 
‘that’ Devadatta, the space-time-name adjuncts which are meant 
there primarily being treated as illusory and as not affecting the 
basic oneness of Devadatta. 


The example of the “bright moon’’ clearly illustrates the 
case in point, When one says ‘“‘the brightest object (in the skies) 
is the moon” he says it in answer to the question “In the skies, 
which is the moon?’’*® The answer does not refer to any quality 
of the moon, nor the relation of the moon to that quality. It 
merely identifies the moon, which shines with the excelling 
brightness in the skies. Shining is common to the other 
luminaries in the sky also. What distinguishes the moon is ite 
excelling brightness. By both the references ‘excelling’ and ‘bright- 
ness’, Only the moon is indicated and not the senses of those 
words themselves. Thus, the sentence has an impartite sense of 
the identity of the moon.*® It cannot be objected that since the 
knowledge of the identity of Devadatta is not sense-generated it 
is not perception. For sense-generated-ness is not the determinant 
of perceptibility but non-difference of pramadza-defined conscious- 
ness from the content-defined consciousness. Here, the psychosis 
or the vrtti-defined consciousness goes out and becomes one with 
Devadatta-defined consciousness. The statement “This {s that 
Devadatta” is understood to mean only one person leaving out 
the inessential adjuncts. Thus it is a vaiid knowledge arising 
out of sabda. 


45. “The judging activity being purposive, we should in determining its 
purport look to its end rathey than its form; and the cognition of 
identity rather than characteristics is both an actual and intelligible 
end’’, 'S. S. 8. Sastri, Akhaggartha, T.O.R, Vol. XII. Part IV., p. 290. 


46. padadvayalaksganasrayanena candrapratipadikabhidheyamatre vakyath 
paryavasyati iti siddham akhandaythavigayatvam ~ Tattvasuddhi, p. 63. 
nirvikalpakath tu sathsarganavagahijfianam - V.P, p. 27; See also Tattva- 
pradipika, p. 109. The impartite sense is to have for import the sense 
of the stem alone. Advaita-siddhi puts it: prakrsta - prakasagcandra iti 
vakye svaripamatravigayatvam pradagsitameva ; svari pamatravigaya- 
prasnottararipasya tasya svaripamatra-visayatvasyaiva avasyakatvat. 
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‘Though Devadatta is the same person as before, the result 
“that ensues from the above identity-statement is new. The past 
and present perceptions of Devadatta and the recognition of his 
identity, called abhijnad and pratyabhijna respectively, alike give 
only identity. Not that in recognition we have a new identity 
established which was not already given in the direct perception 
of Devadatta. It is not even that the sameness of person related 
to past and present times is the result of recognition. Even by 
the two perceptions at a past time and a present one, that 
sameness is secured already. What recognition really accomplishes 
is that it removes the illusion of difference denoted by two times. 
This is the new result. And this recognition does not disclose 
identity (aikyam) as a quality but as essential nature. ‘That-ness’ 
and ‘this-ness’ in ‘this is that Devadatta’ are not the modes of 
that Devadatta. And oneness is not a numerical qualification, 
since in essential nature (svaripa) there is no qualification by an 
‘attribute. That differential attribution of qualities is not the 
‘contradictory of diffential error is obvious. If that had been 
intended, the sentence will be “He is that and one” and not 
-“‘He is that”. In this latter expression, theie is no word indicative 
of qualification, The author of Kalpataru accordingly says that 
“Gifferential denotations due to limiting adjuncts indicate one 


‘content only; that is the impartite sence; as impartite as the 
“great ether contained in the pot. ¥: 


5 22 
II. Impartite sense of the Scriptural Texts of Identity 


‘Scripture declares the nature of Brahman as “Existence, 
Consciousness, Bliss’. Now the question arises:. Does such a 
declaration as this have a_differentiated..meaning, or an- integral, 
impartite significance? The Advaitin answers that it imparts the 
impartite sense only. The declaration “Brahman is Existence, 
Consciousness and Bliss”, comes as an answer to the enquiry 
‘What is the nature of Brahman?” In the text ‘One who knows 
»Brahman attains the Supreme”, ~ it is naturally implied that 
-Brahman of such and such nature Ought to be known. Such 
nature is indicated by the Succeeding text. So Brahman is what 
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is indicated, as in-the case of the “bright moon”.*’ The: other 
words indicate Brahman by implication. It is not that.one word 
alone conveys the expressed meaning i.e., Brahman, because each 
of the words there removes one particular illusion. The word 
“Existence” removes the illusion of illusoriness or unreality in 
Brahman: The word ‘Consciousness’ removes the illusion. of 
inertness in Brahman. The term “Bliss” dispels any illusion of 
pain in Brahman. By- ananta'or infinity, any illusion of limitedness 
by space, time and substantiality is destroyed.*° The usefulness 
in considering these words as separate is proper only to the 
extent of dispelling of these illusions.‘ - | } od 


It cannot be said that the word “Brahman” expresses only 
‘the -substance qualified by Existence, Consciousness, Bliss etc. 
For, the expression ‘“‘Brahman’’ is self-evidently clear in meaning 
itself; If ‘Existence’ etc., are taken as qualities qualifying 
Brahman,®° then, there is the conflict with the declarations of 
infinity. The expressibility of Brahman in words is flatly refuted 
by the declaration ‘“‘Wherefrom words return” etc.°’ The texts; 
“One alone without a second,’*? ‘Plenum of consciousness 


47, The inference is as follows: satyadivakyam akhandarthanigtham, lakgana- 

vakyatvat, tanmatraprasnottaratvat, prakrstaprakasascandra it vakyavat. 
Sarvajfiatmamuni establishes the process of fiading the impartite sense 
as follows: The apposition of two words takes the first place: then the 
syntactical relation of substance and attribute, Then arises the know- 
ledge of the conflict. When the knowledge of the conflict has arisen, 
we get the significance of homogenous, impartite entity by implication. 
Samksepasariraka; 1, verse 196. 


-Surefvara writes regarding Tattvamasi: .tvamarthasya  caitanyasya 
prasiddhatvaduddisyamanasya vidbiyamanatadpadarthenadvayanandalakg- 
agena viseganat tadviruddhadubkhbitvam nirasyate. tadvat parokgatvena 
pratiyamanasya tatpadarthasya visesyavacina tvarhpadena sannidhes- 
tatpadaparoksya vyavrttya pratyakté bhavati Naiskarmya siddhi, Il, 10. 


48. Tattvasuddhi: p. 66. ee a Lea 
49. tattadbhrantivyavrttimatraprayojanatvat. ibid, aan : 4 | Ri 
50. As the Visistadvaitins are wont to do. | : ; 
$1. Taittiriya-upanisad, Il, 4. 1. “Oe 
$2. Chandogya-upanisad, VI.2..4, . . ! jseve- we 
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alone,”"* speak of the homogenous nature of Brahman. And 
texts like: “There is no plurality here’,°‘ “He passes from 
death to death”’,°® deny any inner differentiation of forms in 
Brahman. All these texts will bs countered and contradicted if 
One supposes that Existence etc., are the various aspects of the 
substrate Brahman. 


Again: If Brahman and his qualities (if qualities are accepted), 
are self-luminous, then, there is the detriment to the relation of 
substance-attribute because, then, qualities must be said to relate 


to the essential nature of Brahman, because of being self-luminous 
like Brahman itself.°° 


If Brahman is not self-luminous, then it is inert and known 
through some means of knowledge, as pot etc., are. Then, it 
will lose its character of being Brahman. It cannot be said that 
Brahman, being self-luminous, manifests the qualities also, for if 
Brahman’s qualities are eternal, it is not proper to say that 
qualities are manifested by any extraneous means. If they are 
non-eternal, there will be the contingence of birth and death for 
Brahman. For these reasons the expressions “Existence” etc: 
must be interpreted by secondary implication only as conveying 
the impartite sense of ‘Brahman’. 


Now, it may be said that implication is unintelligible in the 
case of Brahman, since there is nothing other than Brahman, 
since Brahman has no distinctions, and since, therefore, there can 
be no relation of implied and the implication. But this argument 
also is not sound. For, while Brahman is ultimately real, the 
world, though unreal ultimately, can yet be the basis for empirical 
usages like /aksya, the implied, and laksana@, implication. And 
though Brahman is suprarelational, all relations are intelligible 
till the time of the knowledge of the identity texts like ‘That 





53. Brahadarapyaka-upanisad, 1V. 5. 13. 
54. ibid, IV. 4. 19. 
55. ibid. 


36, svaripavisesivadhiranat. Tattvasuddhi: De 67, 
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thou art”, and so, relations like the implied and the implication 
are, though formally illusory, intelligible in empirical usage. 


Nor is there the unintelligibility of J/aksaza@ from the point 
of view of anvitabhidhana. When the primary sense of a sentence 
is not intelligible, Jaksana is the only course. Where, however, 
a direct interpretation is possible, anvitabhidhana is to be 
accepted.°? But where a sentence conveys a sense only through 
removing what is superimposed on it, its validity is by that 
removal alone, and, thus, Jaksarda, eliminating the superimposed 
adjuncts and bringing out the substrate, is alone proper. The 
expressions, ‘‘Existence’’ ““Knowledge” etc., imply Brahman by negating 
the unreal, the inert, the painful etc. Similarly, in the great 
text “That thou art’, the element of indirectness or mediacy 
contained in the expression ‘That’, and the element of transmi- 
gratoriness in the expression ‘‘Thou’’ are given up, and the 
secondless Brahman alone is implied.°° Thus, the great texts only 
declare Brahman, and not His qualities. Otherwise, they are 
unintelligible. By both implication and inference, only the 
impartite sense of the great texts is proved. As Vimuktatman in 
his Istasiddhi puts it: “The convergence of the words in all texts 
speaking of Brahman without conflict is to be noted. When the 
words ‘Bliss’, ‘Intelligence’ etc., conveing primary Bliss etc., are 
used in co-ordination, then, their senses which stand in the 
relation of mutual determinants, without any contradiction being 
unable to pass into anything other than homogenous Brahman 
which is beyond the scope of all pramanas, imply the same 
Brahman”’.*° 


According to Nydyaratnadipayali, the impartite sense is only 
in the essential nature, svarupa of the Self without any reference 


57. Tattvasuddhi, p. 69. | 
Also, tattvamasi-vakyepi tattvam—-padarthayor viruddhaméapariharaya 
jahadajahallaksanaya jivaparamatmatadatmyaparyavasayo nanupapannab. 
Nyayamakaranda: p, 269. 
58, tvamarthagata -dubhkhitvasya tadarthagata=-paroksya ca  vyavretteb. 
Naiskarmya-siddhi, Ul, 9. 
$9. Ista-siddhi, ‘pp. 31-32. 
A-17 
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to the other qualifying aspects. Some others say that the 
impartite sense conveys the essential nature of the Self charac- 
terised per accidens by the absence of all difference. The author 
of Tattvapradipika says that the impartite sense is the communica- 
tion of one identical entity by words that are not synonymous 
and the origination of a non-relational knowledge. In the Advaita. 
siddhi, it is held that the sentence ‘satyam jiadnam anantam 
brahma’ yields an impartite sense each of the three words 
conveying Brahman alone, because of being a sentence seeking to 
give a definition of Brahman or because it is given in answer to 
a specific question as to its definition like the statement “The 
most luminous in the sky is the moon”, The Nydyaratn@yali 
has given the following inference with regard to impartite 
sentence: The statement has an impartite sense because the words 
standing in coordination purport only an identical substance as in 
the sentence “‘This is that Devadatta’’. 


The impartite sense can be in any one of the following 
seven. modes: (1) niravayavartha-paratvam. (2) acchedyartha - 
paratvam, (3) nirvisesana-paratvam, (4) visesyamatra-paratvam, 
(5) nirbhedartha-paratvam, (6) bhavarupavisesanarahita-paratvam or 
(7). ekavigesya-paratvam. The first niravayavartha-paratvam is 
based on the fact that in an impartite sentence, the separate 
parts of the sentence do not present themselves individually or 
Separately as parts. Thus the impartite sentence is partless. There 
is neither the qualified, nor the qualities nor their relation in an 
impartite statement. Each word in the statement: satyam, jrnanam, 
anantam brahma, denotes only one entity, though they may not 
be synonymous; and they are non-relational. So the nature of 


partlessness implies the non-divisibility also (acchedyatva), the 
second meaning of akhardartha. 


The thitd meaning is nirvisesanatva. The negating statements 
like ‘‘not this, not this” (nefi, neti) deny all differences and 
what remains after this negation is Only the Reality, just as when 
the specific determinations of bracelet and necklace are negated, 
what remains is only the generic gold. So nirvisesanatva means 
the negation of all specific determinations and existence in the 
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most general form. The sentence having such a meaning is 
akhanda. Fourthly, visesyama@traparatva is only many words 
expressing each the same meaning or entity. © Fifthly, nirbhe- 
darthaparatva, too, must be similarly interpreted. In the final 
psychosis of the mind (akhapdaka@rayrtti), all difference and also 
absence of all difference are dispelled, for absence or abhaya is 
an empirical category or the product of nescience. Brahman 
alone with no tinge of the empirical in it is meant by akhagdartha, 
according to the author of Jsta-siddhi. 


The sixth definition is bhd@va-ripa-vigesazarahitaparatva which 
is adopted in the views of Mandana who holds the theory of 
bhayadyaita, and Vimuktaétman and Anandabodha who hold the 
fifth mode of the removal of nescience, patcamaprakara-avidya- 
nivrtti. Here the negation of the world is as real as Brahman, 
though not as a separate category. There is no positive entity 
Other than Brahman. 


Lastly, ekavifsesyaparatva also is only the expression of one 
meaning or entity, by each of a group of words, an entity with- 
out reference to any qualities. In all these seven modes, the 
purport (ta@tparya) is the most important and common element. 
When fa@tparya requires it, the apparently unfitting elements must 
have to be disregarded. 


The question of the impartite sense arises only with regard to 
the statement where there is doubt whether the essential nature of 
an identical object is meant or no. Invariably, the raison d’eter is 
the need for a specific reply to an expectant query. The question 
of impartite sentence does not arise merely as a sentence like 
““Devadatta is black and young”’. 


A sentence is as we have seen said to need four characteristics: 
(viz.) @kanksa, yogyata, Gsatti, and tatparya. All these obtain 
even in the case of ‘That thou art’. Akadnksa@ and dsatti are the 
qualities of the words. Yogyata is with regard to the meaning. 
Tatparya has reference to the speaker. All these requirements are 
certainly present in the mahadvakya, and as such the character of a 
sentence cannot be justly denied to that. And the ¢a@tparya in the 
case of the mahdvdkya is only the essential nature of Reality as 
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one. This purport of identical oneness meant by all the words in 
@ sentence is absent in sentences like “Devadatta is black and 
young” though they may also be sentences. That is why 
Madhusidanasarasvati argued that the impartite sentences arise in 
answer to specific query with regard to the identity of the object 
(tanmatraprasnottaratyat). In the statement defining the nature of 
Brahman (laksana-vakya), ‘‘satyam jaianam anantam brahma’’, in 
the three words there is difference of connotation (pravrttinimitta- 
bheda). As such there is no synonymity in their meanings as in 
the case of ‘ghata’ and ‘kalaga’. In the expression: ‘brightest 
luminary’ the two terms have different meanings but yet connote 
one entity. This they do by excluding whatever is not bright. 
This exclusion is the upalaksana or definition per accidens. In the 
case of satyam jnmadnam anantam, the exclusion of anrta, jada and 
duhkha is the upalaksana which serves the purpose of removing 
all possible doubts or wrong notions. Even in statements like 
“The earth has smell’? only the essential nature of earth through 
the exclusion of everything other than earth is indicated. 


Vimuktatman in his Jsta-siddhi, argues: If it is said that 
impartite sense is not found in the terms that are not synony- 
mous the reply is seen in the sentences like “‘the brightest 
luminary is the sun” etc. Indeed, here “brightest luminary” is 
not different from the sun. If they are different, the sun _ will 
be non-luminous; and there will be no sun, because the sun is 
nothing other than luminosity. True, heat also is the nature of 
the sun, but that is not the meaning of the word “brightest”, 
because there is also the expression “The brightest luminary is 
the moon”. Thus brightness and luminosity are not different 
from the sun; even then they are not synonymous because there 
‘is also the usage: “intense darkness’ (prakrstam tamah). In all 
this, only the purport of the question and the intention of the 
questioner must be taken into consideration. The answer is 
commensurate with the question which wants to know the object 
in itself as ‘‘Which is the moon?”, ‘‘What is Brahman’? etc. 


It may be objected that the exclusion of anything that is 
not A is not possible without knowing that which characterises 
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A, like the odour in earth, and as such, it may be urged, the 
definitive sentences convey only that which is characterised by a 
quality, both in giving the definition and excluding the opposites. 
It is replied that it is not the case. According to the principle 
that whatever is the reason (hetu) for the exclusive knowledge 
of something, that generates only the knowledge of the nature 
of that something. Thus sentences which purport to be definitive, 
(laksanavadkyas) will define only the essential nature of the defined 
object. The exclusion of the other things from the purview of 
the definition is only an accessory. The intention thus is not to 
indicate the thing as characterised. This is so even in the case 
of the example of the earth. When it is asked “‘what is earth”, 
“the earth is that which has smell’? is the answer. The intention 
is neither to exclude that which is not earth, nor to qualify, 
but only to identify the object. Even the exclusion is not itself 
the definition or the defined. It is only its result. The nature 
of earth alone ls the defined. This is the opinion held by 
Vimuktatman. 


If the text “satyam jiadnam anantam” is taken to qualify 
Brahman variously on the ground that all sentences qua sentences 
are qualifying statements, then, it amounts to saying that the 
statements in the Upanisads that connote atiributelessness are 
invalid. It cannot be said that the word ‘“‘attributeless” (nirguna) 
means only the absence of base qualities (Heyaguza). By the 
apacchedanyaya, the nirguna-vakyas are stronger than the quali- 
fying statements. Moreover, in interpreting statements like 
‘tattavamasi’ etc.. expressing qualities of Brahman, there is not 
only unintelligibility of purport, but also unintelligibility of 
syntactical unity. It is a rule that, in a qualifying statement, the 
qualified and the qualification stand in mutual apposition: 
Applying this rule, we find in the statement ‘tattvamasi’ the 
apposition of omniscience (in fat) and parviscience (in ftvam), 
which is absurd. To overcome this contrariety is exactly the 
function of an impartite interpretation. As Sarvajfiatman has said: 
utpanne ca virodhe ekarasike vastuny akhagdarthadhih. 


Even the mutual apposition of words here is rather figurative 
(gauna), as the impartite meaning is the implication of the entire 
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sentence, and not merely the connotation of the constituent 
words put in apposition since the latter is available even in 
qualificatory sentences. 


Vacaspatimisra considers that the impartite sense is found 
not merely in the case of propositions which are amenable to 
interpretation by implication but also in the case of ordinary 
sentences which need not be interpreted by a recourse to impli- 

cation. This is the case in case of what are called “‘bahuvrihi” 
compounds.®°® For example, the phrase “the man whose is that 
beautiful cow’’, really speaks about the man who has the cow 
and identifies him. Everythingelse goes only to identify the man, 
and with that, their function ceases. For another example in 
‘‘tthe man who has the stick’’, the function of the other words 
is Only to identify the person who has the stick. Thus we find 
that the impartite sense of identity is possible even in cases 
where there is no room for implication’’.® 


Even the Grammarians and others accept the possibility of 
the impartite sense in propositions. The Grammarian accepts 


60. It is an adjective compound like ‘bahu-vrihi’ (possessing much rice) 
where the last member loses its character of a substantive and together 
with the first member serves to qualify a noun. For example in “ The 
man possessing much rice’’, the emphasis is on the man who pupil: 
and not on rice. 


In interpreting the texts like tattvamasi and aham brahmasmi, identity 
through sublation (badhayath samanadhikaranyam) and identity. in one- 
ness (aikye-samanadhikaranyam) are referred to. In “ sthapuh purusah’’ 
the sthazu or post is sublated and ths person is cognised, even as in 
texts like ‘‘aham brahmasmi” the aikyesamanadhikaranyam is most 
usually adopted; and identity through sublation is more appropriate in 
the case of texts like ‘“‘atmaivedam sarvam”’. Bharatitirtha quoting 
Suresvara adopts interpretation by badhayarm-samanadhikaranyam. 

See Paficadasi, VIII, verse 43. 


But the Vivarapakaéra does not have recourse to badhayam samana- 
dhikaranya, as, according to him, the reflection (i.e, jiva) and the 
prototype (Brahman) are identical. 


61. See Nydya-makaranda, p. 264. 
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that the base and the nominative case have the same meaning.® 
The Buddhist concedes the possibility of the impartite sense for 
the words ‘cognition’ (vijfidna) and ‘difference’ (bheda), in the 
sentence ‘“‘cognition is difference’. Everything being a form of 
cognition for the Buddhist Vijfianavadins, there is no difference 
any where apart from cognition by which one could determine 
the meaning of the word ‘difference’ apart from cognition. The 
same difficulty of determining the meaning of ‘diflerence’ arises 
in the the theory of the Naiyayikas, the Vaisegikas and the 
Bhatta and the, Prabhakara Mimathsakas. They hold the theory 
of the svarupa-bheda i.e., difference is not different from the 
object, say, a pot. If this wer so, the difficulty that arose for 
the Bauddhas will arise again. That is, there is no means of 
determining the meaning of “‘difference’’ apart from the object 
from .which it is not different, just as in the case of the 
Bauddhas, difference is not different from the sognition.°® For 
those who accept difference as an attribute, the instance 
“Difference is different’? should be offered. And here, the 





62. For example, the word ‘pot’ in the “‘ pot is black’ signifies only the 
vesse], and the nominative case signifies the same pot. Thus, the base 
and the nominative case, which form a small sentence, convey the pot 
alone. The word ‘ghata’ and the case ending ‘“‘s’’ do not convey any 
relationship between the two word-senses. See Sam-Sar, verse I. 274, 


63. The Prabhakaras, for another example, accept the impartite sense in the 
sentence ‘* The letter, ga, is a sound’’. Only mere ga’ is expressed 
by the two words ‘‘ga’’ and ‘‘sound”. The word ‘sound’ does not 
denote the genus viz. soundness. It denotes the letters on the basis of 
being cognised by the sense of hearing (which is all that soundness 
means to the Prabhakaras). The sound ‘‘ga@”’ also directly denotes ‘ga’. 
Thus only ‘ga’ is conveyed by the impartite sense of the sentence: 
‘¢ The letter ‘ga’ is a sound‘’. The Vaisesikas, too, accept the impartite 
sense in ‘“‘Inherence is a relation’’. If the two words “ Inherence’’ 
and “relation” are said to be two different words, related, then another 
relation for this relation must have to be accepted, in which case there 
will be infinite regress. Panini, the grammarian, accepts impartite sense 
when he says ‘*‘ The stems (of words) have meaning not different from 
the suffix termed as the first (nominative) case: ‘“‘pratipadikartha-linga- 
parimana-vacana-matre prathama’’. Vyakarapa-sitras. Il. iii. 46. See 
Sarn-Sar. 1. 270-275. f 
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attribute ‘difference’ is not different from the substrate-difference, 
since otherwise this will lead to infinite regress. 


Sarvajfiatmamuni in his Samksepasariraka interprets the 
impartite sense of the sacred text by Jahadajahallaksana and 
jahallaksana@: According to the first /aksapa, in ‘‘That thou art” 
Only the non-dual aspect from the word ‘That’ and the aspect of 
being the innermost nature of ali from the word ‘thou’ must be 
taken from the primary senses of the terms. Thus, the two words 
point to the same Reality. According to the second, the statement 
‘‘That thou art” may be read as the statements like ‘‘This boat 
shouts’, “Iron burns’, “The rope before you is poisonous’’, are 
to be read. The word “Brahman” in the text “I am Brahman”’, 
primarily expresses the nescience with consciousness reflected 
therein, and the word ‘I’ expresses the ego with consciousness 
reflected therein, just as in ‘“‘The rope is poisonous”, only the 
serpent is meant, since the rope cannot be said to be poisonous. 
This is, then, interpretation by exclusive implication. *¢ 


6 
Can Brahman be an object of Pramana? 


If Brahman were the object of a pramadza (and it is not 
an object of any pramapa other than scripture, if anything), 
then, either it is not the pure subject, the Self of all things, or 
it is not self-luminous, for, the fuuction of pramazas is only to 
make known what is hitherto unknown. To this Safkara points 
out that Brahman is not a non-object in an absolute sense.°® 
because it is the object of the notion of the ego and because 
it is immediately known.°° The: existence of Brahman is known 
on the ground of its being the Self of everyone. No man 
thinks “I am jnot” which’ {will .be, his thinking if the Self were 
not known to exist.°’ Thus both by the fact of its self-luminosity 


64. Samksepa-sariraka: 1. 69. See also Naiskarmya-siddhi: 11. 54. 
65. na tavadayam ekavtenavisayah. S. B. I. 1. 1. 


66. asmatpratyayavigayatvat aparoksatvacca pratyagétma-prasiddheh. ibid. 


67. sarvasya datmatvacca brahmastitvaprasiddhib soutdeuna yadi hi natmastitva- 
prasiddhih syat, sarvo lokah nahamasmiti pratiyat. ibid, 
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and by the fact of its being the self of everyone. Brahman is 
not unknown, Sankara has thus put forward an effective rebuttal 
of the opponent’s dilemma. 


But something remains to be said. The question will then 
be; Is Brahman known or unknown? If it is known, there is no 
use in enquiring into that which is already known. [If it is 
unknown, one cannot enter on such an enquiry. Safkara’s 
categorical reply is: Brahman is known. Then why an enquiry? 
Or what is the use of a prama@za in what is already known? 
Sankara replies that an enquiry is necessary because, though 
Brahman is understood as the Self-manifesting Self of all things, 
yet its nature is not comprehended completely.°° Once Brahman 
is completely comprehended, or one’s Brahmanhood is realised, 
there is the total destruction of nescience. In the matter of 
completely comprehending Brahman’s nature, there is use for a 
prama@na.® If the non-manifestation of Brahman were illusion, 
this illusion itself is based on nescience. It is due to this nescience 
that no distinction is felt between the inert and the Intelligence by 
the unwise. The Carvaka materialists, therefore, say “‘there is no 
Atman’ “There is no Dharma’. Thus, it is brought about that 
even the self-luminous should be illumined by a pramana.’° Here 
by illumination is meant only the removal of the obscuring 
nescience, just as digging a well is only the removal of the mass 
of matter, viz., earth etc. The well-space was always there and 
it seems to be produced only now by the digging.”* Similarly, in 
the case of the self-luminous Self, it was never non-manifest. But 
now that the obscuring nescience has been lifted, it appears to be 
illumined. This is the reason why the pramara does not cognise 
Brahman like any inert object. It reveals Brahman, not as it 
would reveal an ordinary sensible object. but just as the disciple 


68. Jbid. Vimuktatman puts it: ‘‘Brahman, too, though self-luminous, does 
not exist nor appear for the ignorant’’. 


69. tathaiva brahmapi svayamprakasam sacca nasti na prakadate ca ajfianam. 
atah pramanam tatrarthavat. 7. S. p. 71. 
70. ibid. p. 72. 


71. ibid. 
A-18 
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would reveal (or introduce) his preceptor. A disciple does not 
reveal or speak of his preceptor, as he would of his own disciple. 
Similarly, a servant does not introduce his master as he would 
his own servent.”* So, here, the pramadpas reveal Brahman’s 
nature only by removing nescience.’* This function of pramaza 
is not inconsistent even with the view held by the Bhattas that 
a@ pramana only illumines that which is hitherto unillumined. But 
the Advaitin’s position is that the pramdana: illumines only in the 
sense that it removes the obscuring nescience. This is borne out 
by the declaration of Brahmanandin in his Vakya.™* ‘‘Validity is 
established because of the capacity (for the pramdadza) to remove 
ajnana”’.”"*= And thus, and thus only, Brahman can be said to be 
an object of prama@na. 


7 


The Establishment of Relation among words 
Denoting an Accomplished Fact 


The Prabhakara Mimarhsakas argue that the authoritativeness 
of the Vedanta is not with reference to an established reality, but 
only with reference to what is to be accomplished, depending 
upon the actions of the elderly persons.7° It happens like this: 


12. ibid. 
73. ajiiananivartakatvam siddham. ibid. 


74. A commentary on the Bhasya of Dramidacarya on the Chandogya 
upanisad. 


75. JI, S., p. 72. See also Samksepa=sariraka, 1. 245, 


76. The Prabhikaras confine Sabdapramana only to Sruti. Laukika-gabda 
is only a form of inference. Kumiarila also refuses to recognize that 
moksa is through the means of jadna. The Self does not need the 
scripture for its revelation, for it is internally perceived. Bach prama@na 
has its own field (prama@na-vyavastha) and so scripture is not necessary 
here. What scripture does accomplish is to restate the familiar fact of 
the existence of the Self for the sake of meditation and sacrifice. To 
justify the injunction, svadhyaya-adhyetavyah, all scriptural statements 
must have a purpose, What purpose could there be in merely knowing 
the Self for its own sake? Knowledge of the Self could be purportful 
only when associated with sacrifice and meditation, Mere assertive 
statements serve no end, according to Kumarila, 
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On seeing a boy engaged in fetching fuel after hearing the words 
of the preceptor, “Boy, fetch the fuel’, another compeer of his, 
sitting close-by and watching the action of his friend following 
the preceptor’s words, gets to understand that it was the word 
of the preceptor that prompted his friend to action. The 
imperatives induce one to an appropriate action directly and the 
Other associated words in a sentence subserve the ends of this 
inducement to activity and the knowledge of their meaning is 
produced only as they are construed in yelation to what is to be 
accomplished. Therefore, either directly or indirectly, all the 
words denote only what is to be accomplished by activity. This 
inducement by words to activity is learnt by the conduct of 
elderly persons. And, an activity towards what is to be accompli- 
shed follows only from the words whose connection has been 
grasped. Therefore, with regard to an established entity like 
Brahman, there being no grasp of the connection of words, there 
cannot be authoritativeness for Vedanta. 


It may be pointed out against this Mimarthsaka position that 
there can be the understanding of the words denoting established 
objects without any association with action. For example, in 
sentences like: “‘The madhukara drinks honey from the lotus that 
has just blossomed”, for one who does not know the meaning 
of the word ‘madhukara’, there is seen learning of the word- 
sense even in respect of the existent bee (madhukara) because of 
proximity to other known words. What is important in a sentence 
is the purport and this may be found in sentences that do not 
have anything to do with action. And the character of what is 
to be done need not always be the mark of purport. For example, 
in the text: “He is to offer oblation with jartila gruel or 
gavidhuka gruel”, there is no purport though there is indication 
of what is to be done. For, in the subsequent text: ‘ jartilas 
and gavidhukas are not oblations’, there is negation of wild 
seasamum and gavidhuka as fit objects for the oblation, goat’s 
milk alone being permissible. For another example, the sentence 
**A son is born to you” generates pleasure in the hearer. This 
is obvious to a person near the hearer by the beaming of face, 
and other physical indications in the hearer. One knows also 
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from his own personal experience that the cause of such pleasuré 
is the cognition of a pleasing thing. Out of curiosity to know 
what the specific reason for the pleasure in the hearer is, he 
decides, by means of positive and negative instances, (anvaya and 
vyatireka) that the reason is the hearing of the sentence ‘“‘A son 
is born to you’. And it is already known also that the birth of 
a son alone is pleasing to this particular hearer. So, the words 
indicate only the birth of the son, and not anything else. And 
in this sentence “A son is born to you”, the meaning of each 
individual word is artived at in association with other words in 
the sentence, which all point to one event or thing, viz., the 
birth of a son. It cannot be said that this knowledge too leads 
to action because of the purport of the sentence because that 
will land us in reciprocal dependence as between purport and 
valid knowledge of what is to be done: When there is valid 
knowledge having what is to be done for content, there is 
established purport characterised as the Capacity to generate that 


valid knowledge; and when the latter is established, the valid 
knowledge gets established. 


Ii this is so with regard to an event that has happened in 
the past, even with reference to sentences denoting an event 
taking place at the present moment, an understanding is possible 
without any reference to anything to be accomplished in the 
future. For example, the sentence: “Devadatta cooks rice in a 
vessel by means of fuel’, the meaning of the words which are 
learnt previously, as well as the meaning of the base ‘fire-wood’ 
which is not so learnt, is known due to the proximity of words 
whose meanings are well-known. One comes to know that the 
word ‘fuel’ denotes the instrumental causality of the fuel for 
cooking. And by actual perception, it is learnt that fuel is the 
instrumental cause of cooking. ' 

The Mimathsaka’s answer is that though the experience of 
pleasure could be inferred from the beaming face and other bodily 
expressions and that thereby the cause that produced the experi- 
ence, viz., the word stating the birth of a son, could be 
determined, still it is very difficult to Say that the words “A ‘son 
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is born to you’ are the ground for denoting the cause of pleasure 
viz., the birth of a son. These words being such a ground cannot 
be arrived at by the process of elimination, for, causes for 
pleasure are numerous belonging to the past, present and future, 
and far and near. But action is seen directly to follow the words, 
in so far as its sphere is the particular object. So, it is action 
that constitutes the first step in the knowledge of things. And, 
action is always with reference to what is to be accomplished. 
Thus, if there could be any word in usage which refers to an 
established entity, it must be taken as having only a secondary 
meaning. And, there could be no such word. 


_ Similarly, in the case of the scriptural texts like ‘The self 
is to be known’’, only action is enjoined so that the fruit of 
release can be secured. And texts like ‘‘Brahman is Existence, 
Knowledge, Bliss’’, attain syntactical relation with injunctive texts, 
setting forth the nature of Brahman meditating on whom, or 
knowing whom, the fruit of release is secured.”’ 


Or else, even granting that words have established entities 
for their import in the ordinary usage, that is not possible at any 
rate in case of the scriptural texts speaking of Brahman. The 
Vedantic texts cannot be the proof with regard to the nature of 
Brahman as non—dual and Bliss, since, then, they will come into 
conflict with other valid means of knowledge like perception etc., 
and remembrance. All these means of knowledge do not give us 
the proof of Brahman as non-dual and Bliss. They show 
Brahman as the self and the seat of egoism. Moreover, for the 
self-luminous Brahman. how can there be any obscuration at any 
time? There cannot be a time when Brahman is not known for 
the reason that it is self-luminous. So, the Vedantic texts are 
not authoritative in the matter of the knowledge of Brahman. 


77. kosau ityakanksayam atmasvaripasamarpanena satyamh jilanam ityadini 
vakyani vidhina ekavakyabhavam pratipadyante. Citsukha on N, M. 
p. 161. ’ 
vedantanamapi atma jiiatavya ityapunaravsttaye samamnatena vidhinal- 
kavakyabhavamasritya karyaparataiva varnaniyate iti siddham. WN, M. 
p. 161. ; ¥ 
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The Advaitin answers that all the arguments of the 
_Miméarsaka will be true only if the original cognition of the 
power of the word dealing with an established entity as its 
content is difficult to obtain. But it has already been seen in the 
example, ‘‘A son is born to you”? (where through the beaming 
of the face etc., the generation of the state of happiness in the 
hearer immediately after the collection of words ‘‘A son is born 
to you”, is heard and it is found that the cause of this happiness 
is the words “A son is born to you’’) that the cognition of the 
power of the word dealing with an established entity is possible 
to obtain. And that the birth of a son would bring, and would 
alone bring happiness being known earlier by so many evidences, 
it is conclusively established that the cause of happiness is the 
statement of fact that a son has been born. The person who 
brings the news of the birth of a son to Devadatta knows already 
that that would cause great delight in him. When such a known 
cause for Devadatta’s happiness as this news exists, there is no 
need to search for an unknown cause in the past, present or 
future which may be innumerable. So, by a process of elimina- 
tion and exclusion of the various probable causes for Devadatta’s 
happiness, one afrives at the cause of Devadatta’s happiness 
established by direct and indirect or circumstantial evidence. 
Vacaspati has said bitterly: ‘‘Persons doubting that there might 
be other reasons for the delight of Devadatta may doubt even 
their own Brahminhood suspecting an illicit connection in their 
own mother’s case, and consequently they may suspect whether 
they are eligible for the performance of the rites customary to 
Brahmins. Then why take the trouble of studying Mimathsa 2”7® 


Nor can it be said here: It need not be the case that the 
statement: ‘“‘A son has been born to you” should be the cause 
of Devadatta’s delight. The cause might really have been the 
fact that Devadatta’s wife has been delivered of the child with- 
out difficulty, a fact that is implied in the birth of a son. This 
criticism loses all strength when it is remembered that the 
sentence “A son has been born to you” should be construed 





78, N. Mz p. 163. 
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Only on the basis of the relation of the words like ‘son’ etc;, in 
the sentence to the objects like ‘son’ etc., and thus, the word 
‘son’ as used not only here but elsewhere also means only the 
object ‘son’ and not the ‘wife’. Secondly, in a sentence “A son 
is born to you”, the words that occur in it should be construed 
in mutual relation and thereby only a meaning relating to the 
son becomes intelligible, and not when relating to wife. It is, 
therefore, possible to arrive at the reference only to the son by 
the process of elimination.”* Moreover, karya or what is to be 
accomplished is only one of the counter-correlates of words; it 
is not the sole counter—correlate. If it is said that at the time of 
understanding the relation between the word and its sense karya 
or what is to be done is the only reference, in that case there 
will be the undesirable consequence for the Prabhakaras that in 
Vcda also, at the time of knowing the meaning of words in 
Vedas, the root-meaning will be ka@rya and not niyoga, as the 
Prabhakaras claim. Again, substance, quality etc., also may be 
the meanings of counter-correlates of words, not necessarily 
karya. Nor can it be said that substance, quality etc., do not 
directly have the nature of what is to be accomplished. For, 
even niyoga is not directly the product of action. After the effort 
sacrifices are performed; from sacrifices, apurva or niyoga is 
produced. Moreover, in such usages as “performs sacrifice with 
curd’, and ‘‘One should purchase soma with red (calf)’’, the 
curd and redness are in a sense contributory causes in the 
production of apérva and procurement of soma respectively. So 
there is the nature of what is to be accomplished even for 
substance, quality etc., like niyoga. If to avoid the prolixity in 
respect of determinant competency of words, bhavartha is dispensed 
with and karya alone is accepted, then one can as well dispense 
with karya also and say that that which is associated with 


79. It seems that in certain parts of India, a yellow cloth is presented to 
the father to inform him that a son has been born to him. In this 
case at least, it is clear that the meaning of the gesture exclusively 
refers to the birth of the son by eliminating all other possible causes 
of the person’s pleasure. 


patadarsanadina lingena parigegivadharapopapatteh. N. M. p. 164, 
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somethingelse is the determinant. There is no usage of Jin without 
ka@rya and bhdayartha. 


Besides, there is not much substance in what the Mimarhsaka 
says viz., “The ability to denote what is to be accomplished alone 
is described by the scriptural injunction and the Self should be 
known with due regard to the context of the cessation of the 
birth and death, which is the fruit and purport of Vedanta.” 
In the declaration “‘satyam jianam anantam brahma,” there is no 
question of injunction. They are none the less purportful. The 
Prabhakaras say that there is the injunction: “This Atman is 
to be heard, reflected, meditated on”, for which the fruit of 
immortality has beed assured. True, the Prabhakara says, 
immortality is not declared along with the injunction ‘‘Atman is 
to be heard” etc., and that is declared only later in the course 
of the praSamsa@ or expatiation of the merits of the injunction ; 
nevertheless it is the fruit; in certain sacrifices, it may be that 
the fruit is not declared. In these cases, heaven should be taken 
as implicit and undeclared fruit. This is according to what is 
known as visvajinnyaya. But in the present case even this 
postulation is not necessary; as in the sacrifice called ratrisatra, 
the fruit is declared to be fame; but this declaration is not 
made along with the injunction to perform r@trisatra. It occurs 
in the course of the praise of merits of that sacrifice. In this 
case, all scholars are agreed that the fruit gets syntactical relation 
with the injunction though spatially divided from it by virtue of 
its being the declared fruit. Similarly, though the injunction to 
hear about Atman is spatially remote from the declared fruit of 
immortality, yet in attains syntactical relation with that. Thus, 
‘satyam jnanam anantam brahma’ attains purport only in conjunc- 
tion with the injunction. 


But the points that have to be borne in mind are these. 
There are distinguishable three kinds of knowledge with regard 
to Brahman: (1) verbal, (2) that born of imagination (bh@vana) 
and (3) direct intuition.°° With regard to the first, these is no 


80. prathama sabdi, 


dvitiya ca bhavanatmika, trtiya ca sikgatkarasipa, 
N. M. p. 171. 
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possibility of injunction, for, verbal knowledge with regard to 
Brahman can come to a person who knows the meaning of 
words and their implications, even without injunction. Nor is 
there any injunction in the second type of knowledge, namely, 
bhavand or imagination or meditation, since it is established by 
co-presence and co-absence of the intensity of knowledge with the 
intensity of the practice of meditation. Consequently no injunc- 
tion is necessary here also.*? Nor is it the third kind viz., direct 
intuition. This direct intuition is either the nature of Brahman 
itself, or a particular evolution of internal organ having Brahman 
as its object. With regard to the first alternative, there can be 
no injunction concerning the nature of Brahman, for Brahman is 
eternal and cannot be anything to be accomplished as an effect. 
Nor is it based on the evolution of the internal organ. For, the 
direct intuition as the evolution of the internal organ 1s a fruit 
and this fruit being of the nature of Bliss is desired naturally by 
everyone. So, no injunction 1s specially necessary for the attain- 
ment of this Bliss. 


Therefore, the passages like ‘‘The Self should be known” are 
not injunctions. “Self should be Known” must be interpreted as 
“Self deserves to be known”.°* That is why the nature of 
Brahman is first described so that there may be a desire to 
attain it. 


And in the Vedantic passages conveying the nature of 
Brahman, there is no conflict with other means of valid knowledge. 
For it has been shown®® that even perception does not give us 
difference. Even granting that there is conflict of scripture with 
other means of valid knowledge, scripture is more authoritative 
than other means of valid knowledge. It cannot also be said 
that Brahman is not comprehended by the other valid means of 
knowledge, because, though Brahman, per se, is not known as an 
object, that aspect distinguished by us in it which is the supreme 


81. abhydso abhyasyamanavastuni prakargadhayaka  ityanvayavyatireka- 
siddhatvat na éabdam apekgate. Citsukha on N. M. p. 171. 


82. arharthataiva vyékhyeya. N. M. op. 172. 
$3. Vide chapter on Dialectics of Difference of this Thesis. — 
A-19. 
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Bliss is known as in the capacity of the object of supreme love 
by other valid means of knowledge. The cognitions “Let me 
not be extinct’, “Let me be alive’ arise because the Self is the 
object of ultimate desire. The state of being the object of 
desire cannot be proper unless the Self is of the nature of Bliss. 
This happiness is not the one that is derived from the fragrant 
sandal paste, or the charming damsel. Even the mundane sensory 
pleasure is not, in the ultimate analysis, desired for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the Self. How, otherwise, can the Self 
enjoy all other things for its own sake, if the Self were not the 
object of desire by itself? The Self being the object. of ultimate 
desire, parama-premaspada, is not intelligible if it were not of the 
nature of Bliss. 


It is the purport of the statement ‘‘Know the Self” that the 
Self which is of the nature of Bliss deserves to be known and 
hence it is not an injunction. 


8 
What is the Inducer to Activity ? 


_ The Mimiatmsaka’s contention is that the cognition of the 
individual who acts on hearing an injunctive statement is inferred 
as following that, statement by those who stand nearby, from 
the observation of the results of that  individual’s activity; and 
from the inference of this cognition of the individual the object 
to be accomplished or towards which an action is directed ig 
inferred. Here, those who make this inference go by their own 
personal experience wherein they were induced to act towards an 
object to be accomplished by the cognition of the import of an 
imperative statement. This is done by a process of exclusion and 
inclusion. For example, in orders such as “Bring the cow”, 
“Tie the cow’, the acts of ‘bringing’ and ‘tying’ are seen to 
follow the words “bring”, and “tie”. From this, the onlooker 
gets an idea as to what the words in a statement mean and how 
a thing is accomplished. And ina command, the verb is the 
principal part. The other parts of speech such a8 noun and 
adjective are only subsidiaries to’ this principal verb. The 
injunctive suffix liz, lot or ‘tavya, is the principal factor. This 
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injunctive suffix, niyoga, denotes the activity or what is to be 
done.** 


But there seems to be much difference of opinion as to what 
exactly it is in the injunctive statement that induces one to action. 
Some say that it is the cognition of the import of words that 
constitutes the inducer. The Bhattas say that the} inducer is the 
activity or function of the injunctive suffixes like Ji, lof, etc., 
and not of that which is directly signified by the word. Some 
among the Bhattas themselves hold a different opinion and say 
that it is that which is directly signified by the word that is the 
inducer. Some others say that the expressive potency. of words, 
abhidh@, is the inducer. The Vedantins hold that it is the cogni- 
tion of the means to achieve the fruit, phala, that constitutes the 
inducer,*® phalasadhanatavabodham. 


Such being the conflict of opinions on this matter, how is 
one to determine the inducer to activity ? 


The Mimathsakas refuse to accept any theory other than 
their own that what is to be accomplished is alone the inducer 
to activity.°° The Advaitin agrees with the Mimatsakas only in 
the refusal to accept the theories other than his own. But he 
differs from the Mimathsaka in his own theory that the inducer 
to activity is the cognition of the capacity of the activity intended 
by words as means to achieve the results. That this cognition 
is the cause of activity is arrived at by the knowledge of the 
positive and negative instances where the actions seemed to follow 
“and where they did not, respectively, with regard to the actions 





“84, See Sambandhavartika : Translated with notes by T, M. P. Mahadevan: 
p. XVIII. kuryat kriyeta kartavyam bhavet syaditi paficamam otat syat 
sarva vedesu niyatam vidhilakgapam. Quoted by Sankara, S.B, I1I. 4.22. 


$5. N. M. p. 180. 

86. In the rituals, since they are momentary something of an unseen chasa- 
cter, apiirva, is postulated which brings about the fruits of the ritual 
‘observances. And this aparva is not known by any empirical means of 
knowledge. It is known only by the Vedas. Therefore, the imperatives 
etc., in the Vedic statements indicate only what is to be accomplished 
in the form of an unseen power which is different from the ritual, 
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of one’s own Self. No one, indeed, will engage himself in an 
activity which is not likely to result in bis own prosperity. Even 
_ praisa, which is an order by an elderly person to be done by 8 
“younger person,®” can be inducer to action only in so far as it 
is the means of the achievement of what is desired. And in 
_ ease of praisas which are not seen to result in one’s own good, 
no activity is, in fact, seen to follow. 


- Byen the Mimathsaka who thinks that what is to be 
accomplished alone is the inducer should accept that the cognition 
of the state of being the instrument of achieving the fruit is a 
contributory cause in the production of the cognition of what is 
to be done which becomes the inducer. It is only on account 
of the thought that it is a means to achieve one’s desire that 
there is the state of what is to be accomplished in a thing which 
is full of pain. Salikanatha, the disciple of Prabhakara, has said! 


“In as much as an action though producing pain in itself 
becomes what is to be established, we must say that the state of 
being the instrument of achieving the fruit is the cause there, 
and, thereby, the state of being what is to be accomplished is the 
cause.” 


Bhavanatha has said: ‘An independent man acts on account 
of the cognition that a certain thing has to be done by him 
accompanied by the cognition that it is a means of fulfilling his 
- desire.” The state of what is to be accomplished for anything 
though it is full of pain is there only on account of the thought 
.-that it is a means to achieve one’s desire. Vacaspati Misra has 
said: “The injunction pertaining to the state of being the means 
of fulfilling one’s desire is inherent in a particular object which is 
- the state of what is to be done.’’®® 


Nor can attachment be the inducer to activity, on it is not 
possible to say that, before one could cognise the means of 


87, When the person ordering and the person ordered are of equal status, 
it is called ‘‘ @mantrana’’. When the person ordering is younger than 
the person ordered, it is ‘‘adhyesana”’. N. M. p. 187. 

$8. kaptavyataikartha-s:mavayini samihitasidhanata vidbib. 
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fulfilling one’s desire, one should have an attachment developed 
towards the object to be accomplished. For it should be known 
- whether mere attachment towards the object of desire is enough 
to constitute an inducer to activity, or it is that the attachment 
should be associated with the cognition of the means of fulfilling 
one’s desire. Not the first because there cannot be an activity 
even in the presence of the attachment towards the object to be 
accomplished when the means of accomplishing the object are 
not apprehended. If it be said that the attachment towards the 
_ fruit is the cause of the activity with reference to the means of 
accomplishment, then, it is strange that the attachment towards 
the object is the cause of the activity directed to something 
other than the object, viz., means of accomplishing that desire. 
If it be argued that the attachment towards the object is the 
inducer to activity only when there is the apprehension of the 
“means of accomplishing the object, it can as well be accepted that 
* the cognition of the means of accomplishing the object alone {s 
the inducer to activity, since it is now understood clearly that 
while the presence of the attachment to object is in no way an 
inducement to activity, the cognition of means readily brings 
about the activity. 


The second alternative also is not reasonable. For, if 
attachment qualified by the cognition of the means of accom- 
plishing the desire is the cause of activity, even then when that 
which is limited by the cognition of the means is said to be 
the cause, it is indisputable that that which so qualifies the 
attachment is also the cause of activity. But then the difficulty 
is even that which qualifies, viz., the cognition of the means, 
“cannot by itself alone bring about the activity, because even one 
‘who knows the means may not always begin acting when he 
has no attachment towards the object of his action. 


To this difficulty, the Advaitin would say that an object 
cannot constitute the fruit of an action unless it is desired. If 
one does not start acting even though he knows how to achieve 
the object, then it only means that the person has not developed 
the desire towards the object. To be an object of action, a 
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thing must be an object of desire also. When there is no 
such desire, means of accomplishing that desire also cannot be 
present. It is impossible, therefore, that there is no attachment 
and there is the knowledge as to the means of achieving the 
object of desire and that the activity follows. Desire and means 
of accomplishing the desire must go together. Thus, it cannot 
be said that’ there is no activity in the absence of attachment, 
even when the means are known. Of course, sometimes, where 
there are attachment and the knowledge of the means of 
accomplishing the object as well, no activity may ensue if there 
are counteracting factors, neutralising the attachment. While the 
knowledge of the means of accomplishing the desire is alone 
the inducer, the volition and the capacity of the agent are 
associated accessories for bringing about the activity. 


But can merely the knowledge of means of fulfilling one’s 
desire bring about an activity or provoke the desire withoug 
there being a cognition of what is to be accomplished? Yes, is 
the answer of the Advaitin. For, there is no proof for the 
cognition of what is to be accomplished being the cause over 
and above the cognition of the means of accomplishing the 
object, which is also the cause of even the desire. What is to 
be accomplished is denoted by saying ‘This is to be done by 
me.” But “This is to be done by me” is not a cognition, but 
only a desire or cikirsa. Here, the cause of the desire of doing 
is the same as the state of being the means of fulfilling one’s 
desire.°° ; 


For these reasons, it is not acceptable that the Cognition of 
what is to be accomplished through the imperative suffixes like 
‘lin’ etc., is the inducer to activity. Even accepting that lin 
etc., are the indicators of inducement to activity, in Vedas at 
least there cannot possibly be any place for apirva or unseen 

power, (by means of which, the Mimathsakas affirm, the actions 
.-in sacrifices etc., bear fruit, the sacrificial acts themselves being 
transitory and being, therefore, incapable of producing results). 
» Of course, the Mimathsakas might say this: “ Sacrifices sare 


eet 2 * igtas’dhariatadbiyascikirgakarapatopapattib. N. M. p. 209, 
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prescribed in the Vedas for him who is desirous of heaven as 
in “Let him who is desirous of Heaven perform sacrifices”. 
These sacrifices themselves, being perishable, cannot bring about 
the reward of Paradise. So apuérva or the unseen power must 
have to be presupposed even in the injunctions of the Vedas 
which come to tell the ignorant person as to what he should 
or should not do in order to obtain Paradise. Heaven is not 
something secured here and now but at a time much later than 
the time of the activity of sacrifice.” But then, the Advaitin 
could ask, if even the sacrifices like Agneya etc. could not 
bring about Heaven directly, but only through the unseen potency 
called ‘apirva’, does this not amount to the Advaitin’s position 
that since apirva is the intermediary means to what should be 
accomplished viz., Heaven, it should be cognised as the means 
to Heaven? Does this not amount to accepting that. the 
cognising the means of accomplishing an object is the inducer 
to activity and not what is to be accomplished ? 


Moreover, activity, according to the Mimarhsaka, is_ perish- 
able and momentary. The injunction to activity like sacrifice with 
a view to obtain Paradise cannot be construed with the person, 
who is given the injunction, as qualified by Paradise, which 
is not achieved yet, but which is yet to be achieved. How 
can the imperatives in the injunctions whose relationship could 
not be. comprehended, because of the unaccomplished nature of 
the result, indicate the unseen power? The unseen power (which 
is said to bring about the reward of Heaven) itself has been 
defined by the Mimathsakas. as that which is not comprehended 
by means of cognition other than the Vedas. If the injunctions 
are like any other empirical or secular injunctions, then the 
relationship of the words occuring in the injunction could be 
comprehended by means of cognition other than the verbal 
testimony, like perception, for instance. In that case, the states 
ment that’ Vedic injunctions speak of apurva which are’ not 
comprehended by prama@uas other than the Veda itself would’ be 
rendered meaningless. So, ‘apurva’ stands on a different footing. 
If so, the injunction with regard to it cannot be construed 
because the relationship of the words cannot be comprehended, 
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nd because of the activity of the agent, being momentary, will 
no more be there for it to be related to the fruit. 


On the other hand, the relationship of words in these Vedic 
injunctions cannot be comprehended in anything that is not an 
object of any valid means of cognition. For, in order that the 
relationship may be comprehended, there should be the cognition 
of what is related. And this means that what is related in an 
injunction is known through some valid means of cognition. It 
cannot be held that what is related is understood through words 
alone and, that after this is done, one comprehends the relation. 
This will obviously involve a reciprocal dependence of the related 
and the relation. When that which is related is known through 
words, the relation is known; and when the relation is known 
through words, then the cognition of that which -is related 
arises. 


To avoid the difficulty, if it is said, there is the cognition 
of that which is related by presumption or arthapatti, as what is 
related in injunction is mentioned only in connection with the 
word “desirous of Heaven’? (svargaka@mahk), then it follows that 
what is related is known not merely by vedic testimony, but 
also by postulation or arthdpatti-pramana. It cannot possibly be 
urged that the imperatives like lit etc., are so peculiarly powerfu) 
that they produce the cognition of what is related, viz., the 
unseen power that is yet to take place; how can one deny or 
overlook the dependence of that cognition on the relationship 
ordinarily existent only in the words? 


In short, then, if the so-called unseen power of the 
Mimathsakas is an object of a means of valid Cognition other 
than the Vedas, it loses its title to the name of unseen power. 
And there is the contingence of scripture merely repeating what 
the other valid means of cognition have revealed. If, on the 
other hand, it is not the object of any, means of valid cognition 
other than the Vedas, then, there is no possibility of apprehen- 
ding the relationship of words there. Thus, it cannot be 
established that /in etc., indicate an unseen power which is the 
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Object of -sabdd alone, merely on. account of its _ Felationship 
with the words ‘‘Desirous of Heaven.’ 


| Therefore, it is clear to the Advaitin that the meaning of 
injunction in the Vedas is only with reference to an established 
object (and not something to be accomplished in the future) 
and, thus, has only the state of being the cause of desired object 
which deserves to be so desired.°° Mandana Misra has declared 
“The. injunction has been considered by scholars as the state of | 
belng the cause of. the desired object. beh 


9 
The Sphota 
‘The Gasminacin maintains that, in the case of words, there 
ig. @ supersensuous entity called ‘sphofa’ manifested by the letters 
of the word. Or, when itself is apprehended by the mind, it 
reveals the sense,:of the word directly.°* So, sphofa can be 
viewed either as the manifester or the manifested. 


“The Grammarian holds that the eternal word called ‘sphota’ 
ig without parts, is the cause of the world, and is, verily, the 
Brahman. Bhartrhari has said in his Vakyapadiya: 


“Brahman without beginning or end, the indestenci ale essence 
of speech, 


- Which. is developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.’’®® 


The proof of the existence of sphota is perception itself. 
For example, there is one word ‘cow’ by which every one 
cognises the meaning of it and cognises the word distinct from 


90. tadevam vidhivikyanamapi samihitasichanarthatays siddharthaparyavas— 
sinan na kificidapi vaidikam vecah parébhimatekaryapasyavasayi. N. M. 
p. 256. | 

91. apekgitopayataiva vidhirigt¢o mantgibhin. . 

92. éabdarthapratipaitep samnpratipannatvat, tasyasca vargavadjpaks énupa- 

patteb, varpatiriktasphotaparanama: éabdah arthapratyayaka iti patafijalab., 

Tattvas uddhi, p. 81. 

93. Vakyapadiya, 1. 1. 
A-20 
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the various letters composing it.°* The cognition cannot arise 
from the various letters. For, are letters supposed to produce 
this cognition of their meaning in their united or their individual 
capacity? Not the first; for, the letters exist only for a moment. 
The letters, being momentary, perish as soon as they are uttered,*° 
sich that when the word is uttered completely, the letters or 
syllables heard ‘earlier do no longer linger. Only the last syllable 
is heard actually when it is uttered. But unless all the syllables 
are heard together, one cannot get the sense of the word. 
Separate syllables cannot supply a sense,°° So the second 
alternative also is not sound. 


If it is said that the last letter of the word together with 
the residual impression left by the earlier letters can produce 
the word-sense, it is answered that one does not actually 
apprehend the impressions themselves.°? And any assumption of 
the effect of impressions themselves, from which the inference 
of impressions could be made, revealing the sense, will only lead 
to. infinite regress. Therefore, says the Grammarian, the sphota; 
the eternal sound, distinct from the letters and revealed by them, 
must be accepted to cause the cognition of the meaning. Sphota 
is so called because it is revealed by the letters, or it is so called 
because meaning is disclosed from it.°* Patafijali asks: What is 
the word ‘cow’? and answers: “It is that word by which when 
pronounced, there is produced the simultaneous cognition of 
dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns’’.°® 


To sum up, what happens is this: After the apprehending 
intellect has received the rudimentary impressions through the 
apprehension of the several letters, and after these accumulated 


94, S. D. S. p. 299, 
95. tesath utpannapradhvansitvat. S. B. I. 3. 28, 

96. nahi ekaiko varnOrtham pratyayet. ibid. 

97, apratyksatvat samskaranim. ibid. | 

98. sphutyate’ vvajyate varnairiti sphoto varpabhivyaigyah sphutati sphuti- 


.{. ‘bhavaty asmadartha iti sphotOrthapratyayaka iti schotaéabdartham 
ubhayatha nirahuh. S. D. S., p. 300, 


99. Mahabhasya: 1. 6, 
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impressions mature through the apprehension of the last letter, 
the sphofa presents itself all at once, as a single pulsation of 
thought and lighting up the entire sense of the word.’°° The 
first letter, in its manifesting power, reveals the invisible sphofa, 
and each successive letter makes this sphota more manifest, just 
as the Veda, after one reading, is not retained, but is made sure 
by repetition.”’° “The seed is implanted by the sounds, and 
when the idea is ripened by the successive repetition, the word is 
finally ascertained simultaneously with the last uttered letter.’?!°? 


10 
Criticism of the Sphota Theory 


Now, is it supposed that the sphota conveys the meaning 
when it itself is manifested or unmanifested? Not the latter: 
because it would then follow that we should find the effect of 
conveying the meaning always produced, since, as sphota is 
Supposed to be eternal, and as, therefore, the cause is always 
present, the effect cannot possibly fail to appear. If in order to 
avoid this difficulty, we adopt the other alternative, i.e. that 
sphota conveys the meaning when it is itself manifested, here do 
the manifesting letters exercise this manifesting power separately 
or combined? Either way, there will be difficulty for the 
Grammarian, as he himself urged against the hypothesis of: letters 
manifesting the meaning.’°° 


Sankara refutes the sphota doctrine saying that’ the letters 
only are the word.'°** The argument that letters are momentary 
is profitless because they are persistent in as much as they are 


100, pratyayini ekapratyayavigayataya jhatitl pratyavabhasate, S. B. J. 3. 28, 

101. S. D. S. p. 303. 

102. Vakyapadiya, I. 85. 

103, Kumarila in his S/okavartika has put it: “The Grammarian who holds 
that sphoja is manifested by the letters as they are severally appre- 
hended though itself one and indivisible, does not thereby escape from 
a single difficulty.’’ 

104, Sadkara quotes Bhagavan Upavarea, one of earliest commentators on 
Brahma-Sitras: varga eva tu sabdah iti bhagavan upavargah. S. B. I, 
3, 28. , 
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recognised_each time they are uttered, It is not that the - letters 
are recognised only as belonging to a class, because. they. are 
recognised as such i.e., as individual letters. For example, when 
the word ‘cow’ is pronounced twice, one does not think that two 
different words have been pronounced, but only that the same 
individual word has been pronounced repeatedly. The articulation 
of the word, however, may differ from individual to individual. 
But this does not affect the view that the letters themselves do not 
vary. Those who maintain that the individual letters differ offend 
against the Law of Parsimony. They have to account for the 
experienced fact of recognition by supposing the species of letters 
and say that when letters are pronounced, it is only the species 
to which the letters belong that are recognised and not the 
individual letters. And they have to assume the influence of 
‘external factors like the character of the person, his articulation 
etc., to account for the difference. Thus, there is the multiplica- 
tion of concepts. It is much simpler to assume that the difference 
is due to external factors while recognition of letters are due. to 
the intrinsic nature of letters.’°° The accents like udd@tta, anudatta, 
gvarita, etc., relate only to the tone ‘dhvani’ affecting the listeners 
with its own distinctions like high and low pitch. They are not 
the intrinsic difference of letters.*°° 


Further, the very assumption of the sphosa is gratuitous, since 
letters themselves are enough to cause the apprehension of the 
word-sense. Perceptual or actual cognition cannot be given as the 
proof of the existence of sphogta, for, what are cognised are only 
the letters. What we have got at the end of the articulation of a 
word is the one entire aggregate of the letters. constituting. the 
word, In the final cognition of the word, only that aggregate~ of 
letters that actually constitutes the word and not any other, is 
comprehended. If it were the sphofa that is given in ‘the final 
comprehension, afd not the /etters that constitute the word, then, 


105, tadvaram vat avy AilEGUs eva Sncopahiko Shedapiaivite ;. svardpani- 
mittarh ca pratyabhijfianam iti kalpana laghavam. S. B. I. 3. 28. 
106. The character of length and pitch of the dhvani or tone are merely 


superimposed on the letters and create the illusion of: oti platy ‘difference 
in the letters themselves. 
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these constitutive words will be excluded from the cognition just as 
much as any other unconnected letters. But this is not the 
tase.?°” 


To the argument that a plurality of letters cannot be the 
object of one mental act, it is replied that itis not an impossibility 
because }one can show instances like army, forest, or numbers 
like ten, hundred and thousand, where several entities come to 
be known by a single mental act. And, the comprehension of a 
word as one whole means only the unitary sense that the letter 
convey..°° To the argument that if the word were nothing else 
than letters which, in the aggregate, become the content of one 
mental act, such words as ‘jard’ and ‘raja’ ‘pika’ and ‘kapi’ 
cannot be cognised as different words, since, here, the same 
letters are presented to the mind, it is replied that there is sense 
in a word only where the letters come one after another in a 
certain order.*°® ‘These letters coming in order are comprehended 
in totality. So, the theory that letters are words can be 
summarised as follows: 


The letters of which a word consists, assisted by a certain 
order and number, have through traditional use entered into a 
connection with a definite sense. At the time when they are 
employed, they present themselves as such ‘o the buddhi which, 
after having apprehended the several letters in succession, finally 
comprehends the entire aggregate and they thus unerringly intimate 
‘to the buddhi, their definite sense.!° 


Bhartrhari has enunciated the theory that the world originates 
or appears from Sabda. Saftkara admits that the statement’ that 
the world is said to originate from Sabda is in the scripture but 
‘offers a different interpretation to these scriptual declarations. °In 





107, S. B. I, 3. 28. See also Tattvasuddht, gakaridi-varpanimeva asmin 
pratyaye anuvrttidarsanat. anyatha dakarsdaya iva tépi vyavartyeran. 
pp. 83-84. 

108, ekarthapratyayakatvopadhaveva eketabdhapratyayabagia vaiuad babivies 

yanti. ibid. p. 84. 

109. tattatkramavisigstanadmeva varpinam cadavliendemtvopapnrteeh ibid. 

110. S. B. I. 3. 28. See also Nydya-manjart of Jayanta, ahnika 6. 
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the Brhaddranyaka we read: “He with his mind united himself 
with speech” (1,2,4). Manu puts it in his Smrtis “The several 
names, actions and conditions of all things he shaped in the 
beginning from tie words of the Veda.” (I, 21). According to 
the Taittiriyabrahmana (Il, 2, 4, 2), He created the earth uttering 
“bhir’ and so on. But Sankara points out that the origination 
of the world from the ‘word’ is not to be understood to mean 
that Sabda is the material cause of creation as Brahman is. A 
person, when he sets out to do anything, first remembers the word 
denoting the thing and after that sets out to work. Similarly, the 
Creator first gets the Veda revealed to Him and He then proceeds 
to create things corresponding to those words. We have the 
Smrti declaration to this effect: In the beginning, Mahes’vara 
shaped from the words of the Veda the names and forms of 
all beings and procedure of all actions. 


anadi nidhana@ nitya vag-utsrsta svayambhuva 
Gdau vedamaya divy@ yatah sarvah pravrttayah 


Mandana’s Defence of Sphota and Sabdadvaita 


Mandana, in his Sphotasiddhi subscribes to the theory of 
sphota, and to the theory of Sabdddyaita in his Brahmasiddhi, 
accommodating it into the Advaita doctrine by developing the 
implications of the term “aksaram’’ occurring in the opening 
verses Of Brahmasiddhi.’** With regard to sphota, Mandana says 
that the letters cannot convey the entire sense of the word either 
individually or collectively. Individual letters cannot convey the 
meaning of the word, as otherwise other letters will become 
useless. Nor can they convey collectively since they come in 
‘succession and do not exist together at the same time. There is 
feither simultaneity in time nor togetherness in space for them.?? 


Mandana believes, as against Sankara and Suresvara, that the 
Upanisadic texts “Om iti Brahma”, “‘Om iti idam sarvam’, should 


111. anandam ekam amytam ajam vijianamakgaram, asarvam survamabhayam 
namasyimah prajipatim. B, S., verse I. See also Gopalika of Regiputra 
Paramesvara on Sphofasiddhi, p. 263. 


112. See Gopalika on Sphofasiddhi, p. 27. 
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be understood as establishing the identity of prazava with 
Brahman and as supporting the sabdadvaita doctrine. The word 
‘aksaram’ signifies that Brahman {is of the nature of sound. It 
also signifies the negation of destruction for Brahman. No 
transformation is possible in Brahman who is of the nature of 
sound. That Brahman is of the nature of sound is borne out by 
such scriptural declarations as ‘“‘The higher and lower Brahman, 
that is Omkara’’. The word ending with the suffix “‘k@ra” signifies 
' that Brahman is not merely designated by the word “Om’’, but 
that Om is the very nature of Brahman. i 


Sometimes it is suggested that Om is a symbol standing for 
Brahman to meditate on, since Brahman being beyond all 
specifications cannot be contemplated. This is similar to the 
practice of worshipping idols or images made of wood and stone 
as representing or symbolising the various deities when the deities 
themselves cannot be worshipped directly. Or else, one might 
say that Brahman is to be contemplated by the name ‘Ov’, for 
pranaya is its name. 


This suggestion is plausible only in cases where the subsidiari- 
ness to Yoga of ‘Om’ is declared as in ‘‘Meditate on the Self 
as Om”, “Concentrate on the Self as Om” etc. But where identity 
is taught, without the mention of word like ‘concentrate 
(yufjita)”, no symbolisation is meant. For, it is identity that is 
declared in such texts as ‘“‘Om is Brahman, Ov is all this.” In 
these texts, it is shown that speech is present everywhere, it is all 
this world of names and forms. Even where it is declared in 
the scripture: “Thereby alone is the Supreme Person to be 
contemplated,” conveying symbolisation, it is preceded by another 
declaration that Om is the Self of. all things. It cannot be 
suggested that the statement of Om being the Self of all is only 
figurative and is intended as a praise. For, there is no conflict 
or contradiction in adopting the primary sense. Only when the 
primary sense is unintelligible, figurative sense is to be taken. 
That Om is the Self of all is not given in sense-perception, or 
other pramazas. It is known Only through the scripture. So its 
being the Self of all is not unintelligible in its primary sense, 
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That it is not known through sense-perception etc., does not 
prevent the scripture being the authority in the matter. And; 
in the words: ‘‘Therefore, he who knows,” etc., meditation 
therewith is taught only for him who knows its being the Self 
of all. Only after the knowledge of Om being the Self of ail has 
arisen from the scripture, does that sentence lead up to the sense 
of meditation. In other words, there is the injunction of medita- 
tion only to him who has understood Om to be the Self of all. 


Speech or Om is declared to be the Self of all in the. text: 
‘Speech itself was born as all the worlds; Speech itself enjoyed; 
spoke” etc. In the Vak-sukta it is set forth by speech itself that 
Speech is the Self of all, the controller of all, That speech is 
the cause of the world—manifestation is established by the rule 
that all modifications that come into effect partake of the form 
or nature of their material cause. The world of names and forms 
is accompanied by the form of speech. So the world is either 
the material transformation or an illusory manifestation of Speech. 


How is this known? It is known by the cognition associated 
with and arising from speech. Apprehension by sound is not 
similar to the apprehension by sight etc. Sight etc., make objects 
known while they themselves are not known. In the case of 
sound, there is no apprehension of the object when it itself is 
not: known. Nor is it the apprehension of what is in a locus 
other than the locus of sound, (as in the case of apprehension 
of fire through smoke where through smoke fire is inferred). 
Sound is not a means of inferring object as smoke is the probans 
by means of which fire is inferred. In the inference of fire 
through smoke, it is of the form ‘‘there is fire, because there is 
smoke,” and not of the form “smoke is fire.” But through sabda 
or sound, the apprehension is of form ‘‘This is pot,”’ when there 
is identity or non-difference of the word from the object it 
denotes. In “There is fire because there is smoke’? there is no 
co-ordination. Moreover, the substance-attribute relationship. as 
expressed in “‘blue lotus” does not belong to, or arise from the 
relationship of, the word ‘blue’. But it refers to that relationship 
that exists really in the objects, lotus and blue. The expression 
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“blue lotus,” then, is non—different from the object ‘blue lotus.’ 
Here, the word or sabda is not a means, updya, through which 
the object is apprehended. But the word is identical with the 
object."*° Further, if the word is the cause or means of the 
apprehension of the object, as smoke is of fire, then the 
determination or ascertainment of the object would not be the 
form of that word or sound,'** as in the case of smoke itself. 
The determination of fire from smoke or through some other 
means of knowledge does not take on the same form as smoke. 
But the determination of objects even through other pramanag 
is related to the form of sound as one has to speak in words. 
So, unlike the case of smoke, it is not because the sound or 
word is a means through which the object is known that the 
object is apprehended as of the form of sound, but it is because 
objects are in reality of the form of sound or word. It cannot 
be objected that it is an illusion that objects are of the nature 
of sound on the ground that as in the case of other pramazas, 
in Sabda, too, the cognition comes after the word is uttered ; 
for it is seen that even where the other pramdanas like perception 
are instrumental in the cognition of the object, it is known that 
objects are of the nature of sound by the fact that one has to 
utter the cognition in words only, as in “This is pot,” ‘This is 
fire’? and so on. Simply because the cognition of the object 
follows the word, one need not condemn the knowledge as 
illusion.*?° 


If it is objected here that though that sound is the nature of 
all objects may be proper in case of determinate knowledge 
where speech accompanies the cognition of the objects, it is not 


113. sa ca gabdasya arthabhede ghatate; nopayatve. B. S. V.p. 50. 


114. as in “This pot’? where the words and the object are identical. But 
| smoke is not identicel with fire, either in inference, or in any other 
means of knowledge like perception. The identity of the object with 
the word is. supported by any means of knowledge other than gabda. 


115, pramanantaropaye’rthe Sabdaripatvadarsanat éabde’pi tatha sabdaripa 
eva artha iti pratitau_ BU rE Le Ete sabdhatmakartha- 
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intelligible in case of indeterminate cognitions where no verbal 
expression is present, as in the example. of child’s suckling at its 
mother’s breast, it is replied that even in the indeterminate 
cognition there is determination of objects, for unless there is 
some determination as ‘this’, no activity on the part of the child 
could ensue. And all such ascertainment is always associated 
with sound or speech. In case of children, too, there is the 
association of sound, though not now, at least due to the sound—- 
impressions carried over from the past existence, i.e., previous 
birth.:!®© Thus, Mandana concludes that the world of names and 
forms is only the illusory manifestation. of the sound, or sabda.**" 
The objects of experience have only empirical reality, being the 
manifestations of the Reality of sound. Whe same character of 
empirical reality is applicable also to prescriptive and prohibitive 
injunctions like “perform,” ‘do not perform,” to sentence-sense, 
words denoting the collection of things like “forest,” and non- 
entities like the circle made by the whirling fire—brand, the horns 
of hare etc. Prescriptions and prohibitions as in the imperative 
‘cook’ (pacet) cannot refer to the past alone, or present alone, 
or to the future alone. -In all the cases, the imperative will 
become one in sense with ‘cooked,’ or ‘cooks,’ or ‘will cook’ in 
which case the distinction between past, present and future 
activities will vanish. Nor is activity conceivable over and above 


ali these three times. ‘Activity’ and ‘“desistance therefrom,” imply. 
that which induces to activity or that which sestrains one from 
it, as the case may be. They get the name of prohibition 
or prescription -only when they involve the agent’s activity. So, 
prescriptive and prohibitive injunctions have no reality in them- 
selves. They are mere notions with no real content, which are 
favourable to activity and desisting therefrom. Nor can the 
notion be ‘baseless, since it is of the nature of knowledge; and 
jt is not devoid of relation to the form of sound. Thus sound 
is the Reality which appears as prescriptions and prohibitions in 
such a manner as to favour activity and the desisting therefrom. 





(116. tegamapi ptrvajanmasabdabhivanabhajam vagropoparaktameva_ jiianath 
nifciyate. B. S. p. 18. “i 
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The sentence-sense also partakes only of this empirical 
reality, The sentence-sense is either the’ relation or something 
qualified by it. It is not the relation, samsarga. For, the 
relation (of words) is not something other than the relata. If it 
were different, then, some other relation must have to be 
postulated for connection, sasarga, with the relata, which will 
obviously lead to infinite regress, Nor can it be said that it is 
both other than and not other than the relata at the same 
time. If the relation, on the other hand, were not different from 
the words, then, it is words themselves and not anything else. 
Nor afe any relata other than what are not related. But at the 
Same time the rise of sentence-cognition is not baseless of 
contentless. Nor is it devoid of association with the nature of | 
speech. Hence it is concluded that speech’ is the Reality that 
manifests itself as sentence-sense etc. 


Similar is the case with words meaning an assemblage or 
collection of things like “forest.” There, too, it is only the 
reality of speech that is the basis of the word-cognition ‘ forest.’ 
We have only individual trees. Still there is the usage and 
the cognition of the word ‘forest.’ So here, too, as there is 
cognition which yet has no content, we have to conclude that 
this illusory word-cognition is based upon the Reality of 
sound.'?® 


And in all cognitions determinacy through word is certainly 
superior to mere indeterminate apprehension as that of a child. 
Thus there is superiority of cognition when it is associated 
with word, When there is no word, what is intelligised becomes 
non-intelligised as it were, by its absence. The very intelligising - 
of intelligence comes about under the control of speech.7?® Or 
else, some say that intelligence is but speech-energy.’2° This 
energy exists in a subtle form after the speech which is its 
gross form has perished. In any case, all the objects of the 


118. vanadau. api asati vastuni vastubuddhir bhavanti vaktattvamevalambate. 
B. S. V., De 52 | 
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world are the illusory appearance of the word or Ssabda. And, 
the world cannot be a material transformation, but only an - 
illusory manifestation of this Reality of sabda because the word 
aksaram which is ascribed to this Reality means ‘indestructible.’ 
Any possibility of material transformation will render the Reality 
non-eternal like clay. Such is the defence of sabdabrahman | 
put up by Mandana in his Brahmasiddhi. 


Vimuktatman’s Criticism of Sabdavaita or Non-dualism of Word 


The Grammarian’s declaration is that the word is Brahman 
from which all the worlds have appeared.?*1 But for this 
declaration there does not seem to be any substantial proof. 
The word is inert and, as such, it is superimposed and unreal. 
And word is cognised by the senses since it is a sense-object 
like colour. There is no word which is not the object of the 
senses, as the term ‘word’ is used only in respect of what is 
apprehended by the ear. Even the internal sound is also an object 
Of the ear, since, internal or external, it is being a’ sound 
that constitutes its objectness. The scripture, too, declares: “He 
closes the ears and hears.” Even granting that the internal 
sound is not heard by the ear, still there is cognisedness for it. 


Again, if the word is not an object of Cognition for the 
intellect, is it self-luminous or non-self-luminous? If the first, it 
will verily be the Self. If the second, it can never be established. 


The Self is not the word because it is not an object of 
any cognition and it is the cogniser. Since what is unapprehend- 
able is not the word, and what is apprehendable is, like a pot, 
non-Brahman, Brahman is not of the nature of the word. And, 
one cannot find any support in the scripture for the theory 
that Brahman is of the nature of word. The declarations of 
scripture seeming to have this meaning that word is Brahman 
teally have a different meaning. The text: etad vai satyakama 
Param caparam ca brahma yad omkara, etc., according to 


121.- anadinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yad akgaram, vivartate’rthabhavena 
prakriya jagato yatah. Vakyapadiya: I, i. 
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Vimuktatman, has the injunction of meditation:?2* The scriptural 
texts: “That which is not expressed by word, and by which 
speech is inspired (is Brahman)”, ‘““That which one does not 
hear by the sense of hearing,’ ‘‘Which is neither word nor 
touch,’ etc, make out that Brahman can never be word. Thus, 
there is no pon-duality for word or sabda. 


The objection can be raised here: If the non-duality of 
the word cannot be established, similarly the non-duality of the 
Self also cannot be established, because the Self is not Brahman. 
The Self appears as ‘I’ but Brahman is not an object of any 
cognition. And the Self appearing as ‘ego’ is the import of the 
word ‘Atman.’ The import of the word ‘Atman’ meaning the 
‘ego’ is the secondary self while the primary Atman is Brahman. 
Scripture declares that Atman is Brahman. . And, words like 
“Brahman,” “Atman’”’ etc., convey Brahman only by implication 
and not in primary sense, because words are said to return 
powerless from Brahman unable to reach it. If it is said by the 
Advaitin that non.duality is only in respect of the supreme 
Atman which is implied and not that which is primarily 
expressed, then, similar is the case with the sphotabrahman which 
is primarily Brahman, but not primarily expressed. Thus, non- 
duality for sphotabrahman is established. 


To this, the Advaitin’s reply is that there is ‘no proof for 
the Brahmanhood for the word, but there is ample proof for 
its not being Brahman. While Brahman is unapprehendable, 
the word, by being a word, is apprehendable. This ‘objection 
has been stated already: Brahmanhood for Atman also is 
amply borne out in the scriptural texts; “Self is Brahman,”? 
“This Atman is Brahman’ etc. Nowhere a reference to the 
non-Brahmanhood for Atman can be traced in the scripture. 
Moreover, unknowability is known of Atman because Atman 
is declared to be a knower. This knowership is not declared 
of the word or the sphofa anywhere. And the ego is not the 
Atman, and experiences like pleasure, pain, etc., are not of 


122, parapara-brahma-dystya omkaropasana vidhipara, J. V., I. Si, p. 519 
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Atman, because Atman is the experiencer or the knower while 
the experiences are things experienced: or known. So they cannot 
belong to Atman who is the unexperiencable or unknowable. 
When one says “I feel pain” or “TI feel pleasure,” what is 
brought out is the presence of the witness-Self who is Brahman, 
and not the ego. If it is said that even the Brahmanhood of the 
witness is declared only by words, it is replied that this Atman, 
being devoid of class-character, attribute and action, is not 
expressed by words.'*® If it is further said that, in the above 
case, there cannot be the declaration “I am Brahman” because 
of the non-application of the word ‘I’ in the pure consciousness, 
it is replied that the declaration ‘I am Brahman’ must be inter- 
preted by secondary implication so as to bring out the identity 
of the ‘I’ and ‘Brahman’. The ‘I’ which is qualified by egoity 
and pure consciousness cannot be identical. The qualification must 
have to be abandoned, and the implied sense must be taken. 


123. Brahman is indicated in such texts as ‘satyam jnaanam anantam brahma’ 
which, too, convey Brahman by their secondary sense and not primarily. 
If no word could convey Brahman directly, how can it be indicated even 
by secondary implication? For, secondary implication is obtained only 
where words used in implication have their primary sense known by 
other means of knowledge in other places. 


To this, the Advaitin replies that there are cases where the secondary 
sense is obtained even when the words there have no primary applica- 
tion. For instance, in the description of the qualitative differences of 
Sweetness of sugarcane, jaggery etc., one finds that a direct expression 
is impossible, and only secondary implication is available. There is the 
verse : 


iksu-ksira-gudadinam madhuryasyantaram mahat 
tathapi na tad-akhyatum sarasvatyapi sakyate 


It is not necessary that the implied content should be the object of 
some pramana. In sleep, for example, there is the expsrience of the 
supernal bliss, alaulika ananda. This bliss is expressed as: ‘I slept 
well,” only by implication, since no primary designation by word is 
possible of this bliss as it is not an object of ordinary knowledge. 
Similarly, in the case of Brahman, implication by jahad-ajahal-lak sana 
is resorted to in interpreting satyam jnanam etc. Even in ordinary usages 
like “the most luminous is the moon,” this kind of implication is 
obvious. 
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Moreover if Brahman be implied by the term ‘word’, word 
being always apprehended as external, Self-hood, which is pure 
_ subjectivity, could not have been stated. Only the non-Self-hood 
of the word would be stated as the word is external, as in the 
case of ‘“‘Branches is the moon.” Indeed, the ignorant is not 
competent to know the Selfhood for Brahman from the term 
‘“‘word’” which has as its meaning something external, since it is 
not understood by any other means. Indeed, from the word. 
‘‘ Branch” self-hood or subjectivity for the moon js not 
apprehended, though this subjectivity is unknown earlier, but 
only its non-self-hood, because there is no patency of knowledge 
of the moon’s self-hood. Similarly, Self-hood for Brahman is not 
known before the knowledge could arise, and, before the know- 
ledge, there is only the notion of non-Self-hood of Brahman 
due to illusion. 


Therefore, when it is said that “word is Brahman’, the 
ignorant individual thinks that the objective Brahman alone is 
stated, and not the Brahman as the Self of all, as there is no 
_ mention of the word ‘Atman’ or the Self. The result is that there 
can then only be the apprehension ‘“‘Not-self is Brahman”, and 
not the apprehension “I am Brahman”. This will necessarily 
come into conflict with the scriptural declaration “I _ am 
Brahman”, and with the reasoning: ‘There will be non-Brahman- 
hood for Brahman, if it, is not-self, like pot etc.,” and there will 
be conflict with perception. We have shown already that there 
is no such conflict in Brahman, being implied by the word ‘Self? 
and so on. 


Therefore, non-duality of Self alone will be established and 
not non—duality of word or non-duality of pot, cloth and so on. 


Vacaspati’s Statement and Refutation of Sphotavada 


Is the complete sentence one unit possessing many parts like 
letters and words, or is it impartite and indivisible? Not the 
first; for, it is the accepted tenet of the Grammarians that the 
letters possess infinite magnitude’** and there cannot be a whole 


124. varnatmakas’ca ye s’abdah, nityassarvagatastatha. 
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(i.e., sentence) greater than this magnitude. Even on the theory 
of the Logicians according to whom sound is a quality of ether, 
the letters cannot constitute the sentence since letters are qualities 
of ether and only substances can constitute a whole, as threads 
do the cloth. 


Again, if parts (letters) are many, they must either coexist 
or come in succession. They cannot coexist for the obvious 
reason that letters are momentary; nor can they give rise to the 
knowledge of meaning by coming in succession for the same 
reason and will be devoid of contact without which the whole 
sentence cannot be constituted. If, in order to avoid this 
difficulty, the part is taken to be one, it cannot even then 
constitute the whole. Without combining with something other 
than itself, a part cannot produce any effect. Nor can the 
cognitions of the letters connected with one another produce the 
‘sentence-sense because of the momentariness of the letters them- 
selves. So the sentence cannot be a whole having parts. 


Then, the alternative is that sentence is devoid of parts.?%° 
The Sphotavadin believes that letters and words are more apparent 
than real. Sentence is manifested by the dhvanis which, due to 
different modes of articulation, generate the apparent cognition 
of the sabda or sphota as consisting of letters and words. This 
auditory illusion has the counterpart in the optical illusion where 
one gets the reflection in a mirror of a varied shape.¥2* The 
dhvanis in a sentence manifest the sphota gradually. This is 
comparable to the decision of an expert in jewels with regard to 
the genuineness of a gem after repeated observations.!27 It is 
true that the dhvanis are inflexions of the unreal shortness or 
length of the letters. Thus the cognitions of these dhvanis are 
invalid. But even invalid cognitions sometimes lead to valid 





125. manekavayavam vakyam padamh va sphotavadinam. Tattvabindu p. 19. 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri has drawn a comparison between Sphota vada 
and the Gestalt school of psychology: See Collected Papers of Professor 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastrl, p. 294. 
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results. That is how the dhvanis manifest sphota. The invalid 
cognition of a row of green grass as trees at a distance may lead 
One, when he goes over there, to the trees which do exist 
there.**° Such is the perception in ordinary experience too. The 
mountain is called naga; the elephant is called n@ga; ajina means 
the skin of an antelope or of a tiger used as a seat; ajina, with 
longer i, means the absence of any loss; Suna means dogs. Sana 
means growth or swelling. These differences in the apprehension 
of meaning are not illusions. 


The Sphotavadin asks the Varnavadin: do the letters produce 
the cognition of the partless sabda separately or collectively ? 
Not the first because our experiences is to the contrary and if 
one letter manifests the meaning completely, other letters in the 
sentence are redundant. Not even the second. The letters cannot 
operate collectively either by their existence or their being cognised 
together, because of all-pervasiveness and sequential presentation 
respectively. 


If it is said that the last letter in a sentence together with 
the impressions registered by the hearing of the previous letters 
conveys the meaning, what is the nature of this impression? Is 
it such that produces memory or is it of that type that one finds 
mentioned in the text: “He sprinkles the rice’? where the rice is 
given a ceremonial purification? Not the second type, because 
the letters uncombined cannot have one sammskadra: To accept 
samskaras for each letter will lead to unnecessary multiplication 
of conceptions, particularly when by one single experience of 
whole sound, the entire meaning is comprehended. The case of 
religious rites like Darsaptrnamasa is different in that it has a 
distant fruit in view and thus many accessories which need not 
exist together, like the sprinkling etc., and many unseen potencies, 
apurya; are intelligible. 


The first alternative where the word samskdra is used in the 
sense of vasana and where the last letter together with the prior 


128. arad vanaspatau harita-pravabasya vyaktatarath vanaspatitattvapratiti- 
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impressions of the previous letters gives rise to the cognition of - 
meaning, involving nothing like adrsja or unseen potency, is 
untenable because the nature of impression is relevant only to 
that which was actually experienced, and here only the letters 
were experienced and not the memory. They do not possess an 
additional capacity to cause the understanding of the sentence 
also. That capacity can be placed only in the intelligent person 
and not in the samskaras. 


Moreover, in words like nadi and dina, the recollection is 
only of the same letters and yet the meaning is not the same., 
In other words, if impressions can give rise to the knowledge of 
the meaning, there will be no distinction of any order from the 
absence of it. It is not as though the residval impressions of 
each of the letters in these words cited abeve as example cause 
one simultaneous memory of all the letters. Each residual 
impression is 4n independent cause of the memory of each of 
these letters according to the rule that a cause is always 
independent in the production of its effect as the seed of one 
plant causes the sprout independent of the seed of any others 


plant. 


It may be pointed out against this that sométimes even 
independent causes combine to produce an effect. For example, 
the residual impressions are the cause of memory independent of 
eyes etc., and the eyes are the independent instrumental cause of 
perception; but in a case of recognition, eyes aided by residual 
impressions are the cause. Similarly in the case under discussion 
many independent impressions may generate together in combina- 
tion a single cognition. Hence, one need not be apprehensive of 
the postulation of the unseen potency over and above the letters 
themselves. This is not proper because of the contingence of 
the apprehension of meaning, the order, or the lack of it becoming 
on this account immaterial. Indeed, for the letters that are all- 
pervasive and eternal there could possibly be no order. There 
will be communication of the meaning wholly and at once; in 
that case, there is no question of any successiveness of these 
cognitions of letters, | 
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Thus sphota or the unitary sabda (ekapadavakyagocarat@) is 
the generator of cognition of sentence or word-sense. The sounds 
(dhvanis) manifest this unitary sphota gradually and increasingly, 
as each ‘letter is uttered. In this, they cannot be equated with 
the letters. It is a sheer matter of experience that sounds as 
articulated manifest the meaning increasingly and thus all sounds, 
the first, the middle and the last, become important in this 
manifestation. In this there is certainly a difference between 
sphotavada and the varpavada, the latter not believing in the 
unitary s‘abda or if it did believe in it, then the first letter will 
be communicative of the entire meaning and the rest of the 
letters will become unnecessary. And letters being all-pervasive 
and eternal cannot combine in any manner. 


The Refutation 


Vacaspati asks'*°: if there is a sound-element over and above 
the letters, what is the nature of this element? If it is soundness, 
the generic property of all sounds, that is declared to be 
responsible for the cognition of meaning, the result will be that 
sound as such being common to all the words, any sound will 
give any ideas or all the ideas, Since there are differences in 
ideas, there should be difference. in the sounds. If it is suggested 
that in the word ‘gauh’ for example, sounds ga, au and the 
visarga are the transfigurations, vivartas, of soundness, and that 
it is these transfigurations that producs the cognition, this explan- 
ation is very prolix because even without postulating a differenceless 
soundness, the apprehension of meaning from ga, au and the 
visarga as letters is quite evident. And since in the matter of 
being a generality there seems to be no difference, any generality 
can be preferred as the conveyor of sense through-its transfigura- 
tions like letterness etc., and not necessarily soundness. Again, 
the. undivided soundness, being eternal, exists in the letters, 
already cognized in a word or a sentence. So one need not wait 
till the last letter for the soundness of sphota to be manifested, 
Even the very first letter would have done the job. ‘Sound’ 
cannot also be taken to mean ‘that which can be experienced 
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by the ear’, because even the cognitions of the letters by the 
ears convey only difference and not oneness of sound. 


Now, the argument is crystallising into the specific theory of 
sphoja which is uniform in all letters. The letters are only the 
manifestations of this sphota, and accounts for the difference in 
the cognition of sphota. The Varnavadin’s argument is: when a 
sentence is spoken, do the cognitions of the letters earlier uttered 
combine with the last letter to produce the cognition of the 
meaning of the sentence? This cannot be because the previous 
cognitions, being momentary, do not exist at the time of the 
Cognition of the last letter. It cannot be contended that the 
different letters manifest the sphota without combining, for, the- 
objects of the cognitions of letters are the Jetters and there can 
be no separate impartite sphota apart from the letters. 


But then is not a word like ‘gauh’ which is one word and 
has One meaning, indicative of a unitariness? This unitariness 
cannot be explained on the basis of letters because the letters 
are many. Nor can it be said that the unitariness is through an 
adjunct just as many trees are together called a forest: This 
adjunct can be of two kinds, viz., -(1) being the content of one 
cognition or (2) being the cause of the designation and cognition 
as -one. Neither of these two is appropriate here. It cannot be 
the first kind because at least for the Bhattas and the Naiyayikas 
knowledge is. either inferred or known by a reflective cognition 
respectively. Hence at the time of cognition of a word, there? is 
no cognition cognized, nor its unitariness. 


It cannot be the second variety -of adjunct since it involves 
the fallacy of mutual dependence. The word is one because of 
its capacity to convey a single idea and it has the capacity to 
convey a single idea because of being a word. Hence, the 
unitariness of Sabda is not by the upadhis but due to the unitary 
sphota. oS ey 0) | 

The Vargavadin’s argument is that the unitary expression 
need not mean one object; but it certainly supplies a name for 


= 
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a group of objects."*° The elephants, horses, chariots, and 
soldiers are designated and understood together as army. It is 
not as though there is an entity called ‘army’ apart from the 
individual components. In words like ‘gawh’, the three component 
vargas in it, namely ga, au and the visarga, become objects of 
one recollection and cause one idea of ‘cow’, just as three 
Stones support one oven.’*' The question of the fallacy of 
Interdependence does not arise. because the word is, by its very 
derivation, an instrument of communication of an idea.1®? The 
knowledge of the word is dependent on the relation to activity 
Of knowledge. Every word conveys its meaning with reference 
to what is to be known. There are pairs of words like nadi 
and dina, yrsa and vrsabha, where it is not possible to get the 
meaning before :they become the object of unitary idea and 
cognition. The unitary character of the word is determined by 
the power idea conveyed by it. 


Moreover to say that one unitary Sabda is manifested 
increasingly clearly by the successive letters is not proper because 
. Sphota cannot in the nature of the case have any degree in it. It 
cannot be said that the succeeding sounds being superimpositions, 
there is nothing detrimental to the unity of sphofa, for there 
could be superimposition only on something that is known. The 
Sphota cannot be said to be known earlier. If it is not at all 
known, there is no question of superimposition. If it were 
partly known, then the theory of the partlessness of sRhale 
would have been given up. 


The fallacy of mutual dependence is inescapable only on the 
_theory of sphota. The sphota is known, not directly, but only 
through a knowledge of it. But here exactly the fallacy creeps 
in. Sabda by itself cannot convey the idea but only through the 


130, na vayam exXavabhisapratyayam ekavastu vyavasthitau- i bed 
kintu vyapadesamatram. Tattvabindu, p. 51 

131. gravndmiva eKkapitharadharane, ibid., p. 54 

132. padyate anena. ibid, p. 55. 
also: : gatyarthas’ca jianarthah iti jiianakarapena abhidbiyate, Tattvavi- 
bhavana, ibid., p. 55. AIS) 
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probans of the cognition of the idea derived from it. If this 
were not so, the utterance of words will yield the understanding 
equally to all. Thus, the knowledge of the word will depend 
upon the knowledge of the idea conveyed by the word, and 
vice versa. | 


When the communication of the meaning of the word is 
adequately explained by the letters in words characterised by 
succession and order, length and shortness etc., as in madi and 
dina, there is no need for postulating an extra-empirical entity 
called sphota. The meaning of a word is clear when a single 
person speaks it and in a particular sequence. The knowledge 
of the meaning of a sentence arises, according to the Varna- 
vadin, from the cognition of the last letter in the sentence along 
with the impJessions registered in the mind of the earlier letters 
taken together with their meanings. 


11 
Anvitabhidanavada and Abhihitanvayavada 


Words constitute a sentence. Words have their senses. The 
sentence as a whole has a complete sense. Now, the question 
is: In a sentencc, do the words present their individual meanings 
and the construed meaning of the sentence as well? 


Between the two schools of Mimamsaka thought, the 
followers of Prabhakera subscribe to the view that words 
convey both their individual meaning and the construed meaning 
of the sentence. That is to say: words convey their own senses, 
not in isolation, but as in a syntactical relation. This view 
is known as anvitabhidhanavada, ot the signification of the 
Jelated. As different from this, the followers of Kumarila Bhatta 
hold that the words signify their own senses only. The sentence- 
sense is the subsequent construction from the separate meanings 


of the words. This view is known as abhihit@nvayavada, or the 
relation of the’ signified. : 


But even the Bhattas hold that the word does not. stop 
short of signifying its own sense, but leads up to the sentence- 
sense. But the signification of their own senses first is an essential 
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intermediary step. Dharmaraja in his Vedd@ntaparibhasa holds 
the same view as the Bhatta’s, viz. the words lead up to the 
sentence-sense and what is related to the sentence-sense is the 
laksyartha or secondary implication of the word-combination.'** 
Vacaspati in his Tattvabindu says that the sentence-sense fs 
known from words by their secondary significative potency in 
that it is generated by the padarthas or word-senses recollected 
by the means of words co-uttered or juxtaposed and associated 
with the accessories like expectancy or akanksa.*** Dharmaraja, 
in answer to the objection that, since there is no express 
capacity in the case of the words, there can be only secondary 
implication consisting in relation of the sentence-sense to the 
expressed sense of the words, says: “what is made known by 
the relation of express capacity of the word, the relation to 
this is secoadary implication.’?°° 


For example, the sctipture contains explanatory eulogistic 
(arthavada) statement like ‘* Vayu is the swiftest deity ” cs He 
howled’, etc. The first is an eulogy and the second is a 
condemnatory statement. The first is a praise of Vayu and the 
rite in which he figures. The second is a condemnation of the 
giving of silver as sacrificial gift, since silver represents the 
tears of Rudra. who howled. These interpretations are to be 
treated as secondary, lest the statement should become fruitless. 
The /aksana@ or secondary implication is not from a single word of 
the statements, but from the word-combination..*® If  Vayy” 





133, S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, V.P., p. 200. 

134, akaikgadi-lakganasahakaripraty asannais’ca-samabhivyahytapadasmaritaih 
padartaih pratyasattya gamyamanah vakyarthah laksanikah sabdas’ceti 
ramaniyam. Tattvabindu: p. 161 
Sabaraswamin endorses the same view: padani svam svyam artham 

 abhidhaya nivsttavyaparani atha idanim padarthah avagatah santah 
vakyartham avagamayanti. 

Sabara Bhasya, 1, 1,25 according to the Tippapi on Tattvabindu. — 

135. V. P. p. 79. | 

136, Secondary implication, according to Logicians, consists in a relation to 

the express sense. It is understandable in the case of words which 
possess sakti, and a sense allied to the gakya can be conceived of. 
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could itself convey all this secondary implication, the other words 
would be purportless, which is not acceptable in the scripture 
where every utterance has a significance. So, it is from the 
word-combination as a whole that the meaning is derived, and 
not from a single word, though each single word has got its 
own meaning. The plain sentence-sense, even according to the 
Bhattas and Dharmaraja ‘thus, is led up to by the words”. 


As between the abhihitanvayavada which is adopted by the - 
Bhattas, and the Advaitins like Vacaspati, Citsukha and 
Dharmaraja, and anvitabhidana adopted by the Prabhakaras,**” 
the former seems to be the more satisfactory. In all sentences, 
there are the word-senses, and these lead up to the sentence- 
sense. The Prabhakaras’ insistence on action and on the primacy | 
of the verb is indefensible. For instance, the ‘statement “This 
is a cow’ does not involve any activity on-the part of the person 
in telation to the cow, an activity by which the cow is affected 
in any way. It is not that the cow is known to be there only 
to be bound, or brought or unbound.’®® 


Prabhakara was not able to distinguish between statements 
of facts and injunctions. That is why he says that it is in 
virtue of the function of injunction that words really combine 
in a sentence to yield a meaning. As against the Prabhakaras, — 
the Bhattas urge that in the fstatement ‘‘ Bring the white cow,” 
the adjective ‘‘white’ is connected with the noun “cow” and 
not with the -verb ‘‘bring’’.!®* And the meaning of the sentence 
is made clear by four conditions like expectancy, competency, 





Where words combine to form a sentence-sense, the sentence-sense is not 
the sakyartha os expressed primary sense of the words. See S.S.S. Sastri, 
Ve-Pi, Ps 199: 
137. Prakasatman and Bharatitirtha tend to hold that both the views are 
: - equally serviceable to the Advaitic thought. But the Vivaranakara does 
not accept the Prabhakara view that all the words in a sentencc have 
_ syntactical relation with the Karya or the injunctive verb. Seo T. M. P. 
Mahadevan: Philosophy of Advaita, I Edn. p. 50. ae 
138. gavadipadanamh gavadi-svaripamatre saémarthyam pratipadyate. Tattva- 
He guddhi, p. 47. r 
139, ibid. p. 291. 
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proximity and purport.’4° In fact, the Law of Parsimony is in 
favour of the Bhattas. According to them, only one supposition 
viz, the signification of the sense by the words needs be made. 
Regarding the combination of words and the sentence-sense, it 
is determined by expectancy etc. It is the Prabhakaras who go 
against Parsimony by saying that the words have the capacity 
to produce the nature of the content of the word and have 
apain the capacity to signify the relation.'*’ V4adcaspati Misra in 
his Tattvabindu forcibly argues for Abhihitanvayavada. The 
sentence-sense (va@kyarthajiana) is, it is much simpler to suppose 
than whatiit would be on. Anyitabhidhana theory, the result of 
the recollection of the word-senses and not of the words. It may 
be laid down asa general rule that, unless the contrary is 
proved, what stands immediately prior to the effect is its cause. 
The word-senses alone stand in that relation to sentence-sense. 
Hence, they alone constitute the cause. The sentence-sense is 
caused to arise by the recollections of the word-senses on the 
basis of expectancy, congruity and proximity. The Bhattas point 
out against the Anvitabhidhanavadin that if the first word itself 
in a sentence conveys its idea and also its relation to the other 
ideas, then the other words in the sentence are superfluous. 
Their function has already been performed by the first word. 
On the contrary, if it is said that all the words in a sentence 
convey their own meanings and till that happens, the meaning 
of the sentence asa whole is not conveyed, this position suffers 
from the fallacy of interdependence, anyonyasraya, For example, 
in the sentence, ukhayamh pacet, unless the word, ‘“pacet’ conveys 
its own sense, the word ‘ukhayam’ is not to be understood; but 
till the word ‘ukhayam’ conveys its own meaning, the word 
‘pacet’ cannot be understood. If it is suggested that words first 
convey their meanings and then convey those meanings as related 


Pen ee 

140, tadamisimeva (minasinam) svarthasmytinam akanksayogyatasattisahakérin- 
in3mh karanatvam vakyarthapratyayam pratyadbyavasyamab, Tattvabindu : 
p. 112; 

141, padanamh taivat padarthasvaripasmtijanana-samarthyam parikalpaniyam, 
punastesim anvitartharthabhidhanga-samarthyam ca iti astyeva anekasakti- 
kalpans. Tattyasuddhi, p. 48. 
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to the meanings of other words in the seatence, the needless 
assumption of two capacities for words has to be made, This 
is against the Law of Parsimony. Again, the Bhattas urge that 
the cognition of an object can arise even without the cognition 
of the words expressing it. For example, a person perceives a 
white object and hears the neighing sound and the sound of 
galloping and concludes that a white horse gallops. 


The Anvitabhidhanavadin agrees that in the absence of any 
strong exception (bdadhaka), it is to be granted that whatever 
stands proximate to an effect is the cause for it. He is able to 
see the point made by the Bhattas that, according to the above 
rule, the recollection of the word-senses is more proximate to 
the sentence-sense than the words themselves, and hence, that only 
the recollection of word-senses, not the words themselves, is the 
generator of sentence-sense, However, this position of the Bhattas 
is invalidated if a strong exception to the rule mentioned above 
could be showa. A concrete example may be given here. The 
recollection of a palace without remembering its locality, viz. 
Pataliputra and Mahismati (a place which has no relation to the 
palace) cannot lead to an understanding of the word-senses of 
palace and Mahismati as related to each other. So, the recollec- 
tions of word-senses do not bring up those senses in isolation, 
but only as related. Words have no inherent capacity to denote 
their meanings as unrelated to one another. This sa@marthyabhava 
of words is a contradictory instance that nullifles the rule and the 
conclusion that word-senses are the originators of sentence-sense. 


In answer to this, the Bhattas point out that though residual 
impressions of the mind are not capable of generating the 
memory of things already known and unknown earlier for obvious 
reasons, they do have the capacity to give rise to the memory 
of meaning of words that occur in a sentence in juxtaposition 
_ by virtue of expectancy etc. Thus they become the cause of the 
sentence-sense. If recollection in this way is not admitted, then 
the phenomenon of recognition, pratyabhijia, will not be possible. 
-In recognition, we have a model as to how the sentence-sense 
could arise inspite of different times and places at which words 
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are comprehended. One recognizes A as the same A as one saw 


at a different time and place: The same may be the power of 
the recollection of word-senses and latent impressions.?*? 


From a juxtaposition of words in a group, ‘the latent impres- 
sions are capable of producing the memory of word-senses. 


The Abhihitanvayavadin has no difference of opinion in the 
matter of Law of Parsimony being applied to the potencies of 
words. But certainly he differs from his opponent in the matter 
of determining the kind of potency that words are said to have. 
The Anvitabhidhanavadin would say that the words have potency 
to refer to meanings of words as related. This is what is meant 
by the phrase ‘anvitabhidhana’. The reference here thus is not 
to mere anyaya ofr relation. If it were so, relation being the 
same in all cases, all words will be synonymous. Words must 
rather be said to convey the meanings of words and their relation. 
Now, the Abhihitanvayavadins ask: Which of these satisfies the 
Law of Parsimony? To hold that the words have potency only 
to convey their own individual meanings (which produce the 
sentence-sense in their turn) or to hold that words not only 
convey their individual meanings but also their relation? Certainly 
the first satisfles that requirement. On the basis of juxtaposition 
and expectancy, words by their secondary significative power 
convey the relation of their meanings. Here words acquire their 
meaning in the context of the speaker with the intention of 
conveying the relation of words uttered by him. Words undou- 
btedly possess the capacity to convey their individual meanings. 
But even words that are not used in juxtaposition do not stop 
merely with conveying their own meanings. So, the particular 
order of words which ,have the sole object to convey the idea 
hitherto unknown, without which the co-utterance of words in a 
specific sequence in a sentence will be impossible helps to convey 
by the secondary significative potency the relation that subsists 
between one word-sense and another.’*® 


142, vakyarthajianapratyakga-pratyabhijfianajianayoh tulyayogaksematyat iti 
bhavah. Tattvavibhavana of Rsiputraparamesvara, p. 116, 
143, Tattvabindu: p. 143 
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It is proper to speak about the intention of the speaker 
when the utterances have an author. But, in the case of the 
Vedas, there being no author for them, how is one to get their 
meaning? The secondary signification, laksanad, is generally 
adopted whenever there is unintelligibility of the primary sense 
of words that are in conflict with the speaker’s intention. But 
the Vedas are self-revelatory and thus there is no question of 
conflict with the intention of the author. It cannot be said that 
Vedic utterances too are to be interpreted like the ordioary 
words, according to the Lokavedadhikaraza in the Jaiminisitra. 
For, apart from the Vedic sentences, even among the ordinary 
sentences we adopt interpretation by Jaksapa. In the sentence 
‘‘gangayam ghosah” (on the Ganges, a hamlet), the word 
‘gangayam” must have to be interpreted as ‘bank’ by Jaksaga 
since a hamlet cannot stand on the waters of Ganges. But in 
sentences like ‘gangdyam payadmsi’, ‘gaigayam yadamsi* (waters 
in the Ganges, animals in the Ganges), the word ‘gaiga’ means 
Only waters, which is its primary sense. Such differences in 
interpretation do exist. In Vedas too, such an_ interpretation 


must be resorted to. But this is impossible because the Vedas 
have no personal author and interpretation by secondary 


signification must have reference to incompatibility of primary 
sense with the speaker’s intention. So, argues the Anvitabhidhan- 
avadin, the statement made by the Abhihitanvayavadin, that the 


word-senses, by secondary signification, generate sentence -sense 
is not quite reasonable. 


The Abhihitanvayavadin answers that as in the case of 
ordinary words the Vedic words in a sentence produce by Jaksand 
the cognition of the qualified word-senses (visista— padarthas). 
To quote Kumarila! words strictly convey their senses; yet they 
do not stop with them, The mere knowledge of word-senses is 
of no use to the hearer. Just as fire is essential for cooking 
with fire- wood, the conveyance of word - senses by words is 
essential for the generation of the sentence-sense. The sentence- 
sense is everywhere conveyed by secondary signification, 
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saksa@d yadyapi kurvanti padarthapratiptdanam 
varnastathapi naitasmin paryavasyanti nisphale \| 
vakyarthamitaye tesam pravrttau nantariyakam | 
pake jvaleva kasthanam padartha pratipadanam || 
Again: vakyartho laksyamano hi sarvatraiveti nah sthitih. 


This conveyance of vakyartha by padarthajnana by recollection 
with the aid of expectancy etc., can be illustrated by the example: 
gangayam ghosah, where the word ‘gangdydm’ is interpreted by 
laksana, and not by direct abhidhana. Therefore, it is simpiy not 
true that words suggest their meanings and also their mutual 
relation by virtue of twofold potencies. The pieces of wood, 
though they are used for the purpose of cooking, do not directly 
accomplish this; there should be fire also. Vacaspati says that 
when the relation of the word -senses is conveyed by words by 
laksand, the primary word-senses are not completely excluded in 
the interpretation. That is, the implication is one of exclusive- 
non —exclusive type or bhagatyagalaksana, unlike ganigadyam ghosah 
and like darndino gacchanti (people with sticks go), where ‘stick ’ 
is not abandoned in the description. In Vedic usage, the example 
will be: ‘srstirupadadhati’, where srsti by laksagad means ‘ bricks 
that are associated with a group of mantras’. 


12 


Syntactical Harmony of Words and Sentences 
(Padaikavakyatéa and Vakyaikavakyata) 

The syntactical unity as of a word, padaikavadkyata, is 
described as the mutual supplementation of words in a sentence. 
Ramakrsna, the author of Sikhamagi, in his commentary on 
Vedanta - paribhasa@ uses the analogy of two warriors one of whom 
has lost his horses and the other has lost his chariot. The former 
can supply the chariot which is intact, and the latter can supply 
the horses. Thus they can help themselves, one supplying the 
othes’s need.*** Similarly, there is the reciprocal expectancy of 
words in a sentence. Where there is reciprocal expectancy with 


144, It is known as nasfasva-dagdharatha-nyaya, See Jacob: A Handful of 
Popular Maxims: p. 31 
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regard to a whole sentence in relation to another, there is 
syntactical unity of sentences. For instance, the sentence “ There 
is a cloth’, though it is complete, may arouse the question ‘“‘ of 
what colour is the cloth?”’. This is known as the ‘contingent 
expectancy’‘® between two sentences which in themselves convey 
a complete sense. 


The topic of the syntactical unity of sentences is discussed, 
in the Vedanta-paribhasa, in relation to the question of eulogistic 
Or condemnatory meanings, arthavada, secondarily derived and 
becoming purposeful only in syntactical relation with an 
injunction..4® The question isi: what is the nature of this 
relation? Is it that of a word to a sentence of which it forms 
a part, or that of one sentence to another ? Does the arthavada, 
in other words, convey a complete sense, though it seeks synta- 
Ctical relation with another, because of its own futility by itself ? 
Or does it convey an incomplete sense like a word- sense, 
becoming articulate only as linked with an injunction, for example, 
the performance of a rite, offering a gift etc.? Dharmaraja 
holds that the eulogistic or condemnatory statements do not 
attain completeness in themselves and they, therefore, it should 
be considered to find such syntactical relation with the injunction, 
as that of a word in a sentence. 


But syntactical harmony of sentences also is not totally 
rejected by Dharmaraja. In the case of texts declaring two rites, 
one of them being the principal and the other subsidiary (for 
example, the Darsapurnamasa rite which has for its fruit the 
attainment of Heaven, and the samit and other sacrifices constituting 
the prayajas which have no declared fruit), the latter, though 
complete as sentences, are not complete as injunctions. So they 
must be syntactically united with the texts enjoining Darsapirna- 
masa rite.**” Thus, there is vakyaikavakyata here. In the words 
of Dharmaraja, “‘where, in the case of two sentences, each 
declaring separately a different relation (of word~senses,) there is, 





145. See S, S. Suryanarayana Sastri’s notes on V. P. p, 202 
146. See S. 8.8. Sastri’s notes on V. P. 201 
147. V.P., p. 79 
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because of expectancy, the making known of the sense of a major 
sentence, the syntactical unity is as of a sentence. ’’'*® 


Again the cognition of the sense of the major text depends 
upon the cognition of the sense of the subsidiary teat standing 
in syntactical relation to it. This is true of the great texts of 
identity as much as of injunctive texts. The understanding of the 
text “That thou art’’ depends upon the cognition of the texts 
teaching the sense of the words “That” and ‘Thou’. This is 
‘also called technically ‘‘Asatti’’, which is not here the proximity 
of words, but immediate recall of sense,'4° which is the cause 
of verbal knowledge of sentence - sense.'°° 


13 
The Eternality of the Vedas 


To the Advaitins, as against the Mimarhsakas, the Veda is 
not eternal,’®' since it has an origin, and whatever has an origin 
must have an end. The letters, words and sentences are as 
much the products of creation as ether etc., are, and the Veda 
is composed of these words and sentences only. It comes into 
being at the time of creation and comes to anend at the time 
of dissolution. But this origination and destruction, however, 
are not for letters in the middle because there is always such 
recognition as ‘‘ This is that ga,’ which shows that the letter 
does not perish and come into being in the middle. Once it 
has been created, it lasts until dissolution: Otherwise one has to 
postulate an infinite number of ‘ ga’-s, 


What is not eternal is the audible sound, dhyvani, that 
manifests the letters. They are short or long. They come into 


148, ibid. Kumirila says: ‘‘For sentences which have terminated in the 
cognition of their own sense there arises again in combination a syn- 
tactical unity, because of the need of principal, subsidiary etc. ’’ 
Tantravartika, pp. 329-333 | | 

149. tadupasthitifca asattih, V.P., p. 80 

150. sa ca sabdabodhe hetuh. 

151, asmakath tu mate vedo na nityah, V. P., p. 83 
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being and perish.'** The non-eternal dhyvani is superimposed on 
the letters which are eternal (in the sense that once created 
they do not perish till the time of world-dissolution), and the 
letters are, due to superimposition, mistaken to be non —eternal. 
Thus, though the Vedas are not eternal in the sense that they 
are uncreated and endless, yet they are not momentary. Once 
created, they last till the time of dissolution. They do not pesish 
in the middle, having been composed of letters that do not perish 
in the middle.’°® This, to sum up, is for two reasons: (a) if the 
Veda is momentary, there will be no recognition as in the 
statement ‘“‘The same Veda that was studied by Devadatta {is 
studied by me too”. (b) the apparent non-eternality of letters 
is due to the superimposition of the non-eternality of audible 
sounds on the letters which, though not eternal in the Mimathsaka 
sense, are not yet momentary. 


With reference of the origin of the Vedas, it can be called 
personal, if by ‘personal’ is meant ‘dependence’, and not de novo 
creation." As against the Mimarhsakas, the Advaitins hold that 
the Veda depends on [Svara for its production.'*® But even 
igvara does not produce it de noyo.’** Even He has no power 
to manifest the Veda in any form other than the form in which 


152, varpabhivyafijakadhvanigatotpatti - niripita - parampara - sambandha - 
vigayatvena praminam va-V.P., p. 86 


153, varnanamh sarvagatatvat nityatvacca. Tattvasuddhi: p. 96 
na tu madhye varginam utpattinasau, V. P. p. 86 


154. Tattvasuddhi: p. 87 


155. Br. Up. declares: asya mahato bhitasya nibévasitam etad yad revedab. 
11.4.10 ‘If Vedas were not dependent upon Brahman, then the Scriptural 
texts declaring oneness of Brahman will be purportless since the Vedas 
will be as eternal as Brahman and independent. Moreover, shere are 


texts which say that when the Self is known, all will be known. 
(Br. Up. IV. 5.6) 


This shows that the Vedas must bede pendent on Brahman. Fativa- 
guddhi, p. 96 


156, Idvarasya nityajfianavatvépi karyaksranavaidhuryena vedaprapayantsarhb- 
havat, ibid. p. 89 
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it existed in the previous aeon.'*’ There was no time at which 
the Veda did not exist. Since the world does not have an 
absolute teginning at a point of time it is difficult to trace when 
the Veda was non-existent.'°® 


, 


14 


Scriptural Testimony only Source of the Knowledge of Brahman 


Satkara clearly establishes in his commentary on the fourth 
Brahmasitra; ‘tattu samanvayat’, that Brahman is to be known 
only from Scripture. Brahman is not the object of perception 
and other means of knowledge, for, everything is rooted in 
Brahman. That which is the basis of all things cannot be grasped 
by anything that is based on it. It is not explained by anything, 
as everything is explained by it. Swuresvara points out in his 
Naiskarmyasiddhi, (111, 47-51), that since Self is devoid of sensible 
qualities it is not an object of perception and since it does not 
have any distinguishing marks, it is not an object of inference. 
Moreover, inferential knowledge is mediate. So, perception, 
inference etc., which have only the sensible world for their object, 
cannot in the very nature of things grasp the nature of Brahman 
which is transcendental and supersensible. Scripture alone can 
give us that knowledge.'®®° The purport of the S@stra is not to 
show Brahman as this or that object, but is to establish that 
Brahman is eternal subject, distinctionlessly one. Thus, the 
distinctions of knower, known and knowledge, are regarded as 
belonging to the realm of nescience. Perception, inference etc., 
are valid only in this realm of nescience. While perception and 
the other empirical means of knowledge teach about objects, 
scripture has, as its special topic, Brahman. Even the passages 
on creation in scripture are subordinate to passages that treat 





157. paramesvarah pirvasargasiddhavedanupirvisaminanuptrvikam vedath vira- 
citavap, na tu tadvijatiyah vedam. V. P. p. 88 


158, See Tattvasuddhi, p. 97. Vyasa has said: yuginte’ ntarhitan vedan 
setihadsan maharsayah lebhire tapas4 pirvam anujiatah svayambhuva. 
Quoted by Sankara See S. B. I. 3.29 


159. érutifca nah pramainam atindriyirtha-vijfisnotpattau. S. B. IJ. 3,1. See 
also Il. 1.1. . ' : 
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of Brahman. Texts on creation culminate in teaching Brahman 
only. The Katha Upanisad says: ‘‘ As food, too, is an offshoot, 
seek after its root viz., fire. And as fire is an offshoot, seek 
after its root. viz. the true’’.’°° Ultimately the texts, of course, 
teach the non-difference of the effect from the cause, the world 
from Brahman. Gaudapada has said: “If creation is represented 
by means (of the similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things, 
that is only a means for making it understood that (in reality) 
there is no differencs whatever, ?7?° 


Sarvajfidtmamuni in his Samksepasariraka‘®? has established 
that Sruti alone can teach us about the Self: All the other 
prama@nas \ike perception have the external world as their content. 
The Self-born forced the senses outwards. That is why the 
senses perceive the external world and not the inner Seif,'* 
The difference between Sruti and other pramdpas can be stated 
as follows: 


When the pramarna has for its object something not divested 
af its objectivity, it is empirical. But when it manifests its object, 
the Self, divested of its objectivity, it is Sruti texts lke ‘* That 
thou art”’°*. Again: all prama@pas, except sruti, apply to that 
which is empirical, and not to Reality, because they are incapable 
of generating the cognition of the uncognised and the uncognisa- 
ble.*°° That is, before the rise of pram@pa in respect of various 
contents, there is non-cognisedness for the object. But there is 
no means of cognising this non-cognisedness of this object. The 
external object cannot reveal itself because it does not have self- 
luminosity. Now, unless one knows that before a thing was 


160. VI. 8.4. Quoted by Sankara. S.B. I. 4.14 

161. Mandukya Karika: Il. 15, Quoted by Sankara, ibid, 

162. Ch. II. 

163, ibid. verso 13. Sarvajiiatman quotes the verse from Kat hopanisad : 
paraiicikhani vyatrnatsvayambhis tasmat paran pasyati oantaratman / 
kasciddhirah pratyagitmanam aiksat avrttacaksur amptatvam icchan // 

164. ibid. verse 14 and 15, paragarthaprameyesu ya phalatvena sammata / samvit 
Saiveha meyo'rtho vedantokti pramanatah // Suresvara. 

165. ibid. 43 & 44 
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cognised by a pramapa, there was its non-cognisedness which 
could not be known by any pramana, and that it was by a 
pramadna that the uncognised obje:t was cognised, one cannot 
know whether an object was known by any pramd@na at ail, or 
it manifested itself by self- luminosity. For example, one who 
has not seen a cloth soiled previously cannot know whether it 
has become white by cleansing or it is the very nature of the 
Cloth to be white. Similarly one cannot say, in the case 
mentioned above, whether its manifestation was its own nature 
or was by a prama@ua. Ia this sense, all pramazas fail to make 
unknown things known; what they generate is the empirical 
usage only'®®. But this empirical world is indeterminable. And 
so all the distinctions of pramaza and prameya. Perception etc., 
therefore, cannot put us at any time in touch with the real. It 
is the scripture that can teach us the nature of Reality by 
dispelling the ignorance which is the cause of world- illusion.’ 
Just as Arjuna kills the Kauravas who have been already killed 
by Vasudeva,'*® so also, the knowledge generated only no ninally 
by the scriptural texts destroys the world- illusion because 
consciousness or kaowledge is eternal, Again, means of knowledge 
Other than Sruti have exteraal objects which, bsing the products 
of nescience, are characterised by difference and mutual non- 
existence. But the scripture sp2ak3 of an impartite non - dual 
Self. While non- difference is the truth, difference is illusory. 
Hence perception etc., cannot claim any capacity to reach Reality. 


15 
Srati vis-a-vis other Pramanas 
The means of knowledge other than sruti have difference 
for their ground and fruit. But sruti teaches non-differeace. 
Now, is there not a conflict of other prama@zas like perception 
with sruti? Do%s Sruti sublate perception or does perception 





166. ibid 21: Nrsitmha comments in his Tika: tasya ajiata-vastu-avabodhak- 
atvabhavena tattvavedana-pramanyabha\ épi vyavaharayogya — vastupadar§— 
arena vy4vaharikapramanyam asti. 
167, ibid. I. 34. 


168. vasudevanihatam dhanafijayah hanti kauravakulath yatha punah. ibid. 38, 
See algo Bhagavadgita, XI, 34. 
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sublate the testimony of the scripture? Or is there no conflict 
at all for sublation to be spoken of? If there be no conflict, 
how is the apparent conflict resolved? 


One possible answer to the question of conflict is that thee 
is no conflict at all since the two pramdnas, sruti and perception, 
have different realms to operate in*®®. Perception Operates in 
the realm of empirical duality which is brought about by 
nescience that is indeterminable. But <ruti teaches the reality 
which is non-dual. Thus, there need not be a real conflict 
between what is truly a pramipa and teaches Reality, and what 
deals with the indeterminable and itself belongs, therefore, to 
the realm of indefinablé nescience. Aaother way of answer is to 
say that perception itself gives us only the bare reality, and not 
Gifference.*”° The apparent notion that perception presents us 
only with difference will not stand a rational scrutiny. 


Sarvajfiatman argues against the notion of difference as 
follows: If it is difference that is seen when, fer example, a 
thing like cloth is perceived, then, cloth itself will cease to exist 
as an entity, since it will be like a house divided against itself. 
A thing which has difference in it can never be an _ identical] 
object with a unitary existence. Thus, there can be no perception 
of cloth as cloth at all. If the difference for cloth depznds 
upon the counter-entity, say, a pot, (from which the cloth is 
said to differ), then one cannot still speak of difference as real 
because that which is real is real is never seen to be relative 
and dependent on another.’7! Again, dependence on a counter - 
correlate, too, is not sound. For, first the locus, ie., cloth and 
‘the counter - correlate l.€., pot, are to be perceived independently 
per se as pot and cloth, and then only as correlate and counter - 
correlate. So, there will be only infinite regress. Without the 
knowledge of mutual non-existence, there is no knowledge of 


169, ibid. Il. 10:Nrsimha writes: pratyakgadeh tattvavedana-laksanapraminyas— 
ambhavat na tena vedantavirodhah 

170. See the Chapter on Difference ia this thesis. See also thea scl 
Ch. I. and 7.S., Ch. I. L gkee 

171, Sarvajiiatman demonstrates this point in the Ill ee when dealing 
_ With the categories, 
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difference and there cannot be the knowledge of mutual non- 
existence without the knowledge of difference. Thus difference is 
only assumptive and not reaj.172 So, the very basis of the 
ordinary notion of perception is taken away. And perception 
is shown to give us a bare reality, indeterminate and undistin- 
guished. Scripture, too, teaches that Reality is non-dual and 
distinctionless. Thus, there is no conflict between perception and 
scripture. 


Now, assuming that the conflict is real, Sarvajfiatmamuni 
shows that perception can never sublate scripture. Perception 
can neither originate nor remove that which is real or that which 
is unreal or that which is real-cum-non-real. Its field of opera- 
tion is the inert objects and they are neither real like Brahman, 
nor unreal like ‘the hare’s horn’, nor real-cum-unreal, since this 
will involve contradiction in terms. They are the products of 
nescience which is indeterminable. Perception cannot remove this 
nescience since it itself is the product of nescience. Nor does 
it originate them because it itself is originated by mescience 
which originates them.'7® But scripture by teaching non- dual 
Reality and causing intuition of Reality sublates all nescience. 
So, perception cannot snblate and, therefore, is not stronger than 
scripture. Non-difference is the truth. Truth sublates difference 
which is error.‘7* Vedanta sublates the worild-illusion because it 
is the final truth and comes later than the perception of the 
world.!7° 


172. Sam, Sar: Ch. I. 107 
173. ibid. Ch. II. 108 
174. ibid: 116-125 


175. This is accordiog to the nyaya laid down by the Mimimsakas: 
pauvivaparye pirvadaurbalyam aha gaste’ ‘dhyaye’ vasthito jaiminiryat. 
Vimuktatman writes: Since pramanas only dispel the ignorance and 
since ignorance or kaowledge can be spoken of only with reference to 
Self and not not}-self, the ignorance of the true nature of the Self can 
be dispelled by the sruti alone. Pratyaksa etc., therefore, deal with 
world of difference and ignorance. Scripture declares the truth. Thus 
there is no conflict between perception and other pramanas on. the one 
hand and scripture on the other. atak na tadvirodhaganka Srutyarthe, 
tadviruddharthatvabhavattesam. Istasiddhi, p. 217 


Cy ‘PTER V 


ARTHAPATTI OR PRESUMPTION 
] 


Where the perception of a thing cannot be explained without 
the assumption of another thing, this assumption is called 
‘implication’ or arthapatti. When an element of doubt enters 
into the facts observed, and this doubt can be removed only by 
an assumption of something that can explain the desideratum, 
the facts remain unintelligible till the assumption is made: It is 
this fact that distinguishes implication from inference which - 
contains no doubt to be resolved. This is the view which 
Prabhakara among the Mimathsakas takes. Ona Prabhakaza’s view, 
the process of implication is as follows: (1) the perception of 
the fact that the man is not in the house; (2) till it is known 
that the man is outside, it is a matter of doubt whether he lives 
or not; (3) it is then a question of the man living outside. 
So what is to be determined and what is unintelligible is the 
man’s existence outside. This is explained by his existence 
outside. This is the function of arthapatti. 


Kumiarila differs a little from Prabhakara and holds that 
arthapatti helps us to reconcile the apparently inconsistent facts. 
Two observed facts look conflicting making the _ situation 
mysterious and perplexing. Here the facts observed are not doubtful, 
but only mutually incompatible apparently. For example, when 
it is known that a particular person is alive and when he is 
not to be found in his house, one has to assume, in order 
that the facts of his being alive and his not being seen at home 
may be reconciled, that he must be somewhere outside the house.! 





1, Sabaraswamin’s definition of arthipatti runs thus: Presumption jis the 
supposition of a thing on the ground that a thing, heard or seen, is 
otherwise not possible; for instance, throuzh finding that Devadatta, 
though alive, is not at home (there arises) the supposition of his being 
out, a thing which we do not know by actual experience. The Naiya- 
yikas bring arthapatti under inference. Prasastapada makes the distinction 
between drsfarthapatti and Srutarthapatti and defines arthapatti as; 
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Kumirila does not agree with the Prabhakara account. If 
the man’s existence were in doubt, it cannot serve as a basis 
for presumption. Only when it is known that a man exists, the 
presumption of his being out is legitimate. The question of 
existence is settled by the observed fact of existence, not by 
existence outside or inside. Ia SJokavartika, Kumarila mentions 
different varieties of presumption answering to the six pramdzas. 
(1) Presumption based on perception. e.g. burning capacity in 
fire based on the perceived fact that it burns; (2) based on 
inference e.g. moving capacity in the sun based on the inference 
that the sun moves; (3) based on analogy €.g. cognisability of 
the cow by the cognition born of the similarity between the cow 
and the gavaya; (4) based on presumption e.g. denotative potency 
of words based on the fact that words denote things. By this 
we presume the eternality of the word; (5) based on negation 
e.g. non-apprcehension of Devadatta leading to ,the presumption 
of his being outside; (6) based on verbal testimony e.g, from 
hearing the assertion ‘“‘So and so is fat and he does not eat 
during the day”, we are led to the presumption that ‘“‘the man 
eats at night.”® Here the the verbal assertion ‘‘He eats at night ’’ 
is presumed from the inconsistency and unintelligibility involved 
in the assertion that “ Being fat, he eats not during the day.” 
As soon as the assertion “He eats at night” is made, the 
unintelligibil ty disappears. Apart from the words expressing it 
there is no basis for a presumption of fact since no inconsistency 
to be explained is left after the assertion ‘‘He eats at night.” 


Implication from an object of exoerience is no more ehan inference by 
Opposition; Implication from what is heard is inference from the 
inferred. For example, absence from the house, when contradicted by 
knowledge that the man ls alive, is inseparably connected with, and 
therefore, is the mark (liiga) of, bzing outside ths house, See Randle: 
Indian Logic in Early Schools, p. 324. Bhasipariccheda says: arthapatti is 
- accomplished through the recognition of a negative relationship between 
the middle and the major term (vyatirekavyapti), This may be expre- 
ssed in two different stages: (a) He who does not eat at all is not 
fat. This man is fat. Therefore, he is one who eats, (b) He who eats 
must do so either by day or by night. He does not eat by day. There- 
fore, he eats by night. See S, Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, vol, 
II. p. 112 | ; 
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Vedantaparibhasa@ defines arthapatti as follows: ‘‘It consists 
in the postulation by a cognition which has to be made intelligible. 
of what will make it intelligible. The fatness of one, for example, 
who does not eat by day is unintelligible in the absence of 
eating at night. Eating at night is what makes the whole thing 
i.e., fatness, intelligible. The cognition of eating at night is the 
fruit of arthapatti pramana, and the cognition of what is to be 
made intelligible, viz., fatness, is the distinctive cause. The word 
‘arthapatti’ applies, it is said, both to the fruit and the distinctive 
cause. The word ‘apatti’ applies as possessive compound in the 
form “‘postulation (@patti) of something (artha),”’ to the fruit of 
the pramadra. To the distinctive cause, it applies, in the form 
of a bahuvrihi compound, ‘“‘that because of which there is 
postulation (@patti) of something (artha.)’” 


2 
Two Kinds of Arthapatti 


Arthapatti is of two kinds: (a) postulation from the perceived 
(drstarthapatti) and (b) postulation from the verbally cognised 
(Srutarthapatii), 


The first kind can be illustrated from the instance of the 
illusory silver. One sees the shell as silver. The cognition now 
is ‘‘This is silver”. The illusion is sublated by the subsequent 
cognition of the locus, the shell. The sublation is of the form 
“This is not silver’, contradicting the earlier cognition ‘This is 
silver’. Now, the sublating cognition “This is not silver” will 
be quite unintelligible, if the silver in ‘‘this is silver’? were real. 
So, one has to presume that the silver is not real but illusory. 


The second variety of postulation occurs as follows: A 
sentence is heard. Now, the owa sense of this sentence itself is 
unintelligible. Therefore, there fhas to be postulated some other 
sense to make the sentence intelligible. For example, there is 
the statement in the Chandogya Upanisad: ‘tHe who knows the 
Self, crosses sorrow’’.® This declaration is unintelligible in its 


. 2, p. 89 
3. Vil. 1.3 
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own sense. For, Self is known, and this knowledge cannot. 
remove the entire host of bonds or fetters signifled by the word 
‘sorrow’. . Knowledge can remove only error. To make the 
sense of the declaration intelligible, bondage, which is sorrow, 
is taken to te illusory. Thus, the postulation here is with 
reference to illusoriness. Even in empirical statements like 
“Devadatta who will live to be a hundred is not at home”, 
his existence somewhere outside his home is postulated. 


This postulation from the verbally cognised, srutdrthdpatti, 
is again of two kinds: (a) the non-intelligibility of expression 
and (b) the non-intelligibility of the expressed: The unintelligi- 
bility may belong to the expression (abhidhanupattih). When a 
part of a sentence is expressed, there may be the unintelligibility 
of expressing syntactical relatinn. In that case, we have to 
postulate a word which will complete the syntactical relation. 
For example, the word ‘door’ as a part of a sentence may not 
have intelligible syntactical relation. It must then be supposed 
that the word ‘door’ stands in a syntactical relation to the 
word ‘close’, and the sentence will be ‘close door’.* For another 
example, in scripture, rites ate prescribed to one who desires 
heaven, as “He who desires heaven is to sacrifice with Jyotistoma”. 
Sometimes the fruit is not explicitly stated. In those cases, a 
fruit has to be postulated.® 


With regard to the non-intelligibility of the expressed, when 
a sense of a sentence is unintelligible, another sense has to be 
postulated. For example: “He who desires heaven is to sacrifice 
with the Jyotistoma”. Here as the Jyotistoma sacrifice, being 
momentary, cannot be instrumental to the attainment of heaven, 
there is postulated an unseen potency, called apirva, as 


intermediary. 


Dharmaraja establishes that arthZpatti cannot be included in 
inference. The Advaitins hold that in inference, our knowledge 


4, ‘Expression here means only purport, not mere statement. It is hence 
said that without reference to the aet of closing, the word ‘door’ by 
itself is unintelligible. 
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is based on pervasion of co-presence alone, anvaya, i.e., universal 
Concomitance between the middle and the major term. When 
arthapatti is reduced to an inferential form, the major premise 
of such an inference will express only the universal relation 
between the absence of the major term and the absence of the 
middle term. The relation will be vyatirekavyapti, and not 
anvayavyapti. And Advyaitins do not accept vyatireki or merely 
negative inference. For example, in the syllogism “Earth is 
different from the other elements, because it possesses odour”’, 
the vydpti or pervasion is negative in the form ‘‘ Whatever is 
not different from the other elements has no odour”. But it 
cannot be said positively that ‘“‘ whatever has odour is different 
from the other elements”, since odour exists only in earth. And 
with regard to that earth, since it is the subject or minor term, 
there is doubt or uncertainty whether the major or the probandum 
i.e., difference from the other elements, exists in it or not. So 
the inferential character of kevalavyatireki is not accepted by the 
Advaitins.° Here, in the case mentioned, the major premise 
will be ‘‘The absence of eating at night while fasting by day 
is a case of the absence of stoutness’’.” For reasons stated 
above, this vyatireki types of inference is not admissible to the 
Advaitin. According to him, vyatireki type of inference can only 
invicate an unintelligibility thus calling for a postulation. In the 
example of the earth, it is thus: earth could not intelligibly 
possess a quality not present in other elements, without being 
different from those elements. In the case of Devadatta, Devadatta 


cannot intelligibly be stout while not eating at daytime without 
eating at night.® . 


6. V.P., p. 56. Advaitins hold that no inference can take place through 


the absence of the probans where the probandum to be proved is non- 
existent. They insist on positive experience, 


7. See D.M. Datta: Six Ways of Knowing. p.233 


8. D. M Datta has argued at length why arthapatti cannot be reduced 
. to anumana. Ibid. pp. 232-237. Dr. C, Kunhan Raja in a paper before 
the 16th session of the Indian Philosophical Congress argues; arthdpatti 
is not really a process of beginning from the exhaustiveness or exclu 
siveness of already specified particulars viz., eating at night and fasting 


Cuapter VI 
ANUPALABDHI OR NON-COGNITION 


] 


The Advaitins, along with the Bhattas whom they follow in 
matters empirical hold that non-existence of a thing is known 
through a distinct pramaza called ‘Anupalabdhi’ or non - cognition, 
as the existence of the object is known through valid means of 
knowledge like perception etc. 


Vedantaparibhasa@ puts it: ‘‘Non-cognition is the distinctive 
cause of that experience of non-existence which is not generated 
by an instrument of cognition’’.* The word “ experience”’ in 
this definition excludes memory which is recollection of non- 
existence and emphasises the presentative or direct perceptual 
character of non-cognition as a prama@na in cognising non-existence. 
The words ‘ which is not generated’ etc., are included to exclude 
from the purview of the definition such means of cognition as 
inference of non-existence, etc. Non-existence is not the object 
of any of the other positive means of knowing. Moreover, the 
non-existence of merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) are supposed 
to be known only through inference, and not through non- 
Cognition since they are supersensuous. To exclude merit and 
demerit, therefore, the words ‘“‘ which is not generated” are 
included in the definition. 


Non-cognition is useful as a pramadza only in the case of 
those objects which are ordinarily capable of being known by 
positive means of cognition, had they existed in the locus in 


1, jianakaranajanyabhavasadharana — karansmanupalabdhi-ripam pramapam. 
V.P., p. 96 

2. Inference requires the knowledge of some hetu or probans that is 
invariably reiated with the thing to be inferred. But when the nature 
of the knowledge of the thing itself is not yet ascertained, as in the 
knowledge of nonvexistence the relation of any hetu to it cannot be 
determined. So, there can be no inference, See D. M. Datta: Six Ways 
of Knowing, p. 161. See also Slokavartika of Kumarila on Abhava. 
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which they are not perceived now. That is why the non-existence 
of pot in a place which is enveloped by darkness cannot be 
said to be known through non-cognition. That is why the merit 
and demerit, which are supersensuous, are not known by non- 
cognition. The pot in a dark place is not capable of being 
known by perception even if it existed. Merit and demerit fare 
not sensible objects at all, The principle is expressed in 
Vedantaparibhas@ as follows: ‘‘The competency of the non- 
cognition consists in the possession of a counter-correlate 
(cognition) contingent on the existence of the posited counter- 
correlate (content).”® 


The meaning of the dictum is explained as follows: If on 
a brightly lit ground there existed a pot, then it should be 
known. Now, it is not so known. Therefore, there is non- 
existence of the pot on the ground. That is to say, when some 
non-existence is cognised, then, the deduction of the non-existence 
of the object must be capable of being secured through reductio 
ad absurdum. This kind of deduction is not possible in the case 
of an object enshrouded by darkness, and in the case of dharma 
and adharma which are supersensuous. So non-cognition as a 
pramana is only appropriate or competent non-cognition 
(yogyanupalabdhi).* 


3, anupalabdheh yogyata ca tarkitepratiyogisattvaprasafjita — pratiyogikatvam. 
V.P., p. 98 


4. Yogyanupalabdhereva abhavagrahakatvam. V P. p. 97. Sabaraswamin in 
his Bhdsya defines anupalabdhi as: Non-existence being an absence of 
any instrument of knowledge is also the thought :of something not 
persent to sense in the form “‘it is not—(abhavopi pramapabhavo nastity 
asyarthasya samnikrstasya). Kumérila says that non-existence of a means 
of knowledge is only the non-existeace of other means of knowledge. 
Otherwise, the difficulty raised ia the Nydyasatra how the absence of 
a means of knowledge could result in knowledge will arise. (See Randle: 
Indian Logic in Early Schools, p. 329.) So Kuméarila, in his Slokavartika 

' in section on Abhava, gives the definition of non-cognition as foilows: 
‘“‘If a thing be such that while it exists, its existence is revealed 
through any of the five means of knowledge and if still there is no 
knowledge of the thing, this non-cognition of the thing is evidence 
for the non-existence of the thing. *? 
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The Prabhakaras do not recognise non-cognition as a pramana 
in cognising the non-existence of an object. To them, non- 
existence has no reality apart from the existence of a thing. An 
Object is known to be existent with reference to itself, and non- 
existent with reference to other objects. The non-existence of a 
thing is the existence of another. The nonj- existence of pot on 
the ground, then, is really the existence of the bare ground. 
The cognition of the substratum, in which the non-existence of 
something else is said to be apprehended by non-cognition by 
the Advaitins and the Bhattas, is alone that which is apprehended 
in the so-called non-apprehension. In fact, the cognition of non- 
existenee is inferred from the non- perception of something that 
would have been perceived had it been present.° A means of 
cognition must bring about the positive cognition of its object. 
When there is no such positive cognition, people say: ‘“ This is 
not found here.*’ This is enough to account for the idea of 
non-existence. Sabara’s statement must be construed only as a 
supplement to the definition of other means of knowledge, and 
not as the definition of a distinct prama@ua, in addition to the 
five. But Kumarila begs to differ and claims that there is no 
rule that a pram@na must always be positive. Means of 
knowledge dealing with positive entities cannot tell us anything 
about negative entities. What brings about the cognition of non- 
existence of things is not the mere non-perception of the object, 


5. See T.M.P. Mahadevan: Philosophy of Advaita: p. 40 I Edn. 


6. Pragastapada in his Bhasya on the Vaigesika-siitra says: ‘‘ Non-existence 
also is neither more nor Jess than an instrument of inference. Just 
as the occurrence of an effect is the inferential mark in the 
apprehension of the presence of the cause, so the non-occurrence of 


the effect is the inferential mark in the apprehension of the absence 
of the cause.” II, 14—15, 


Sridhara in his Nyayakangali argues that even those who assert that 
abhava is a distinct instrument of cognition have to qualify the 
assertion by adding that the thing thus cognised as absent must be 
such a thing as is capable of being perceived, if present and that the 
conditions of perceiving it must be present. But this at once introduces 
an inferential element into the apprehension of non-existence; the 
middle term being the fact that the thing is not perceived, 
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but the non-perception of the object which, had it existed, would 
have been perceived. It Is non-cognition as a distinct pramaga 
that shows up the fact of one thing not being another. Again, 
only by this pramdaga, the details pertaining to one ritual are 
known to be not the same as the details of some other ritual. 
Also, that a certain detail does not belong to a particular ritual 
can be known only by non-cognition. The Sankhyas, too, argue 
that the non-existence of the pot on the ground is but the 
existence of the bare ground. Negation or abhaya is brought 
under perception and is interpreted in terms of the positive. 
Non-perception itself cannot be the sole proof of non-existence. 
It may be due to several other causes like long distance, too 
much nearness, extreme subtlety, disturbance of the sense-organs, 
inattention, concealment of the object, or confusion with other 
objects.’ 


The Naiydyikas, on the other hand, do not say that the 
non-existence of the pot is the same as the existence of the 
bare ground. They hold that non-existence is an attribute of 
the locus i.e., ground. The bare ground is qualified by the non- 
existence of the pot. The quality is perceived along with the 
substrate in the same cognition. ‘“‘The non-existent thing is of 
the same order of reality as its locus”,*° which is cognised. 
Otherwise, the perception of the non-existence of the object 
cannot be implied by the perception of the substrate. The 
Naiyayikas thus bring the perceptlon of the non-existenee of the 
pot under the sixth kind of sense-contact called visesaza or the 
relation of the qualification and the qualified, (the other sense - 
contacts being conjunction, inherence in that which is in 
conjunction, inherence in that which inheres in that which is in 
cenjunction, inherence, inherence in that which inheges). Non- 
existence is perceived, therefore, by sense-contact. The contact 
may be expressed in two forms: ‘“‘The ground is qualified by 
the absence of the jar (ghatabhdvavad bhitalam)’’ or ‘ There is 
the absence of a jar on the ground” (bhittale ghatabhavo’sti). 





1. Sdnkhya-karika: Vil. 7 cc 
8. §S. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 118 
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In the first case, non-existence qualifies that which is in sense - 
contact (samyukta-visesanata), viz., the ground with the eye. In 
the second case, it is non-existence that is qualified by that 
which is in contact (samyukta-vigesyata).° To the argument that 
the non-cognition of the jar on the ground is only the perception 
of the bare ground without the jar, the Natydyikas ask: Is 
this ‘being without the jar identical with the ground or different 
from it? If the first, it is not possible, since there will be no 
meaning in saying that the ground as “perceived without the pot 
is identical with the ground perceived with it. If the second, 
then, one is apprehended by perception as much as the other.’° 


The Advaitins show grounds why the Prabhakara and the 
Sankhya view of non-cognition cannot be accepted. If the 
perception of the bare locus could give us the cognition of 
non-existence of, say, pot, then, even when there is pot on the 
ground (and not merely when the pot is not there) there can 
be the cognition of its non-existence since the perception of the 
locus or ground is there even when the pot is present. Or else 
there will not be the cognition of the non-existence of the pot 
when there is a piece of cloth on the ground. It cannot hence 
be said that, since the pot is there, there cannot be the 
cognition of its non-existence, even though there is the cognition 
of the locus. Moreover, if the cognition of the bare locus is 
instrumental in the cognition of the non-existence of pot, then, 
there is no reason why this should be restricted to pot alone, 
There are numberless things that are non-existent on this locus, 
ie, ground: Thus there should be the cognition of the non- 
existence of numberless things in the cognition of the locus. 
But this never happens.’* 


The view of the Naiyayikas, too, is unsatisfactory to the 
Advaitin for several reasons. There can be no sense-contact with 
$$$ 

9. Keith: Indian Logic and Atomism, p.577 
10, Nydyabindu, p. 11. See S. Radhakrishnan: Jndian Philosophy, Vol. I 

p. 55. According to the Buddhists, the perception of negation means 

only the existence of something that ia the basis of negation. 


11, See T. M. P. Mahadevan : Philosophy of Advaita: 1 Edn. p. 41 
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Mon-existence. What sense-perception gives us is only the locus.’* 
If it is said by the Naiy&yikas that the sense-contact with the 
locus also, and not merely with non-existence, is an instrumental 
factor in bringing about the cognition of non-existence, there 
is the contingence for him of the non-perception of the non- 
existence of sound, for, according to the Naiydyika, in the 
cognition of the non-existence of sound, there is no sense- 
contact with the locus which is the sense of hearing, the 
ear-defined ether.’*® : 


It may be argued that perceptual character of the judgment 
“‘There is no pot on the ground” is to be admitted even on 
the Advaitin’s view,** that, in that case a psychosis should be 
assumed to go out and take the form of the ground and also 
the non-existence of the pot on it and that there is, thus, the 
perceptibility for non-existence of pot. But the Advaitin will 
merely point ouf that though the cognition of non-existence 
has a perceptual character,’® the instrument of such a cognition 
is not perception, but a distinctly separate pramdna, i.e., non— 
cognition, There is no necessity that the pramdna_ should be 
sense-perception when the resultant cognition is perceptual in 
character. For example, in the statement, ‘‘Thou art the tenth”, 
we see that the resultant knowledge is perceptual. But the 
knowledge is secured through verbal testimony when it is pointed 
out to the person that he has forgotten to count himself as 
the tenth in the company. 


How can there be a difference in prama@na when the result 
is the same, viz., perceptual? The difference in the pramd@gas 
igs accountable by the difference in the nature of the psychosis. 
In the case of the pot, the psychosis whose form is the non-- 





12, indriyasya cabhavena samarh sannikarsabhavena abhavagrahshetutvae 
V. P. p. 100 
adhikaranajhanadyupaksinatvena. ibid. 


13. See T.M.P. Mahadevan: op.cit, p.42 — - . 
14, With reference to the ground-aspect. 


15. abhavapratiteh pratyakgatvepi. V.P. p. 101 
A-26 
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existence of pot is not produced by the sense-contact, because 
there can be no such contact. So, it is produced by the distinct 
pramdna, non-cognition. 


This may raise a further difficulty. If the cognition of the 
non-existence of the pot is perceptual. (whatever may be the 
pramana), then, is there not the contingence of perceptibility 
even for the illusion of the non-existence of pot when there is 
a pot on the ground? In other words, when the non-existence 
of the pot in valid cognition is known immediately, the illusion 
of the non-existence of the pot also should be known directly. 
Now, the Advaitins hold that in illusion, the material cause of 
the illusory object viz., Mdyd is of a positive character, 
bh@varipa, and is not merely a negation of knowledge, and is 
indeterminable. Then, the non-existence of pot in the _ illusion 
will be indetermisable and positive and will not be a negation. 
If it were not a negation, then, sense-contact is not impossible, 
If, to avoid this diffi ulty, it is said that the non-existence of 
pot in illusion docs not have Mayda as its material cause, then, 
the basic position of the Advaitins is endangercd. 


Dharmaraja’s answer to this difficulty is as follows: The 
illusion of the non-existence of the pot is not indeterminable 
product of Maya. It is a case of cognition - otherwise, 
anyathakhyati, and not the cognition of the iadeterminable, 
anirvacaniyakhyati, In the present case of the p.t, the non- 
existe ice Of the pot as cogaised in the colour etc. of the 
ground is supp sed to be cognised on the} ground. Tne pot is 
non-exi'tent in the colour etc., of the ground. When it is 
wrongly thought that it is non-existent in the ground, (and 


not in the c lour of the ground, for example), there is cognition 
otherwise. Thus arises the illusion. 


If it is wondered how the Advaitin can subscribe to the 
docigine of anyathdkhyd@ti, it is pointed out that the Advaitins do 
accept anyathakhyati in the case of the crystal and the china- 
rose, for example. Whegever there is senst-contact or immediate 
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' we 


cognition for what is Super-imposed together with its locus, 
there is only cognition-otherwise,?° 


Alternatively, even granting that the illusory cognition of the 
pot is indeterminable being a procuct of Maya, there is no 
necessity that Maya and its product should be totally the same 
in all respects, for example, in being positive. Cause and effect 
need not be totally similar. The thread and the cloth, though 
related as cause and effect, are not absolutely similar, To be 
sure, Maya and its products have something in common, ‘viz. 
the attribute of illusoriness. If it be said that if what are 
different could be related as cause and effect, then, Brahman 
could be without difficulty accepted as the material cause of th: 
world, it is pointed out that Brahman is accepted as the material 
Cause of the world in the sense that it is the basis of world- 
illusion.?” World is not, of course, the material transformation 
of. Brahman, since Brahman is impartite. That material cause 
that undergoes transformation is Mayda, and not Brahman.*® 


Kinds of Non-Existence 


The object of non-cognition is non-existence. Now, this 
non-existence is of four kinds. They are: Prior non-existence, 
Posterior non-existence, Absolute non-existence, and Reciprocal 
non-existence. ?® 


Prior non-existence is the non-existence of the object prior 
to ofigination. The corresponding cognition to this non-existence 
is “‘will come into being.’’ The thing is not manifest. 


16. dropyasannikargasthele sarvatra anyathakhyatereva vyavasthapanat. ibid. 
17, prapaficavibhramadhisthanatvaripasya tasyestatvat. ibid p; 103 
18. ibid. p. 104 


19, ibid. The Advaitin is not committed to all the four varieties of nons 
existence, but only viz., Absolute and Mutual non-existences. 

Njysishaswimin in his Bheda-dhikkadra accepts oaly Absolute non- 

existence. All the other three can be reduced to this. For instance, 

the cognition “The ground is not pot’ is not differcnt from “There 

is nO pot on the ground”, in the sense of negation, Poteness is the 

determinant of counter-correlateness in both the cases; and in both, 
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----When the pot is destroyed into potsherds with the pestle, 
the destroyed condition of the pot is its posterior non-existence. 
While the Naiyayikas hold that the posterior non-existence is not 
further destructible and has no end, though a beginning (unlike 
prior non-existence which has an end but no beginning), 
Dharmaraja writes that annihilation of the potsherds destroys 
the posterior non-existence of the pot, ie., potsherds, It cannot 
be doubted that by the destruction of posterior non-existence of 
pot, there will be the resurrection of the object. Annihilation 
of annihilation need not mean resurrection of the dead to life. 
When the potsherds are destroyed, the pot also is destroyed. 
Otherwise, with the annihilation of the pot, (pot, which is 
brought into being by the annihilation of its prior non-existence), 
its prior non-existence should come into being. 


Nor can it be assumed that if the locus is eternal (for 
example, the potsherds ate the locus of the pot, one may say), 
there cannot be the destruction of the posterior non-existence. 
Now, this assumption is gratuitous. There is no such locus 
which is indestructibly endless and eternal, except, of course, 
Brahman. If the locus be Brahman, then, the destruction of the 
world, which is superimposed on Brahman, is indeed eternal. 
That is, by Brahman-intuition, the world is rendered non-existent, 
and there can never be a resurrection of the world-delusion. 
But this is Advaitic position which may not be quite welcome 
to the Naiyayika, but all the same relentless logic drives one to 
the Advaitic conclusion only. 


But it is quite relevant to ask: If the destruction of world- 
delusion were eternal in Brahman, do we not have two eternal 
things to be spoken of, viz., Brahman and the destruction of 
the world-delusion ? But the Advaitin will say that the destruction 
of the worlc—delusion, which is superimposed on Brahman, results 
in of is the same as Brahman itself. This is according to the 
principle that the destruction of posited (or Superimposed) things 





the ground is cognised as not having potness. See T. M, P. Mahadevan: 
+ Philosophy of Advaita; 1 Edn. p. 44 
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leave as residue the substrate.2® The negation of nescience is 
itself Brahman. | | 


With reference to the absolute non-existence, it is non- 
existence in all the three times, for example, the absolute non-exis- 
tence of the colour in air. 


Reciprocal non-existence is expressed as “This is not that.” 
Reciprocal] non-existence is also called difference and separatedness. 
Reciprocal non-existence has a beginning where the locus has a 
beginning, e.g., the difference from cloth in pot; where, however, 
the locus is beginningless, that too is beginningless. For example, 
the difference of the individual soul from Brahman, or of 
Brahman from the individual soul implies the beginningless 
reciprocal non-existence, since both the individual soul and 
Brahman are according to the Advaitin beginningless. But neither 
of these differences is eternal, since on the annihilation of 
nescience these differences will be annihilated also. 


Difference, again, is of two kinds: (a) adjunct-conditioned 
(sopaddhika) and (b) non-adjunct-conditioned (nirupa@dhika). For 
example, ether is differenceless, but it appears as different due to 
the adjuncts like pot, well, hall etc. Or the sun, though one, 
appears reflected as many in the receptacles of water. Similarly, 
Brahman, though one, appears aS many individual souls due to 
the adjunct of the internal organ. Difference that is not 
conditioned by any adjunct, on the other hand, is that of pot, 
for example, from cloth: 


The differences perceived in Brahman are not real, but are 
produced by nescience. This nescience is positive, and not merely 
the prior non-existence of knowledge. That is why it is capable 
of producing the illusion of difference. The Patcapadikavivarana 
formulates the following inference: ‘“‘The knowledge generated 
by some valid means of cognition is preceded by some entity 
which is present in the same locus (as the knowledge), which 


20, adhisthanavaseso hi nasah kalpitavastunah. V.P., p. 206 
See Ista siddhi: Chap. VIII 
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veils its content and which is other than the prior non-existence 
of that knowledge; for, it (knowledge) reveals what was unrevealed 


before; like the light of a lamp that has just been lit in a dark 
place,.’’** 


Thus, the Advaitins agree with the Bhattas that non- 
cognition is a distinctive pramaza, giving us knowledge of the 
non-existence of things.** 





21. See S. S. Sastri: V.P., p. 207 


Tattvapradipika defines nescience thus: ‘‘That which is beginningless, 
positive and removed by knowledge is nescience.” 


22, While non-existence of objects is knowo by non-cognition, non-existence 
of knowledge in general is known only by the witness-Self. Kumiarila 
meations Sambhava or probability whereby we cognise the presence of 
‘a hundred’ in ‘a thousand’ (he includes it in inference), and Aitihya 
or tradition (he includes it in Sabda). Some people have postulated 
Pratibha or intuition as a Pramdn@. Parthasarathy Misra is not inclined 
to accept premonitional intuitions as pramapa because they are not 
always true. 


PART II 


CuHaPTer I 
VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Once the pramadzas have been stated, the question that 
immediately follows is whether the knowledge that comes through 
the pramagas is intrinsically valid, or only extrinsically. Different 
views are expressed by the divergent schools of thought in India 
as to whether a cognition guarantees the validity to itself or it 
acquires its validity by conditions extraneous to it. The Saikhya 
thinkers hold that both validity and invalidity are intrinsic to 
cognitions that come to us through the pramdanas, while the 
Naiy4yikas think that both are extrinsic. If every cognition were 
self-evident, argues the Naiydyika, there will be no possibility of 
doubt.’ All our cognitions are not valid. We see the san as 
moving from east to west, while it is not at all moving. If our 
perception can go wrong in this way, it only shows that the 
validity of our knowledge can be assured to us only by an 
inferential or mediate process of reflection. The Cognition, it is 
urged, is appiehended by inner sense-perception, while its validity 
is apprehended by means of inference? All our knowledge is 
tested by its practical efficiency in bringing about successful 
action (prayrttisamarthyam). When our knowledge induces an 
activity which fails in bringing about the desired results, it is 
invalid. Whoen the activity succeeds in bringing about the desired 
results, then the knowledge that started the activity js valid.® 


Now if the cognition itself is proved to be valid or invalid 
by inference, how is it that one pramaza i.e. perception ig the 
object of another pramana? To this objection the Naiyayikas 


1, Prémanpyamh na svatograhyam SamsSayanupapattitah Bhasd-pariccheda: 
V, 76 

2. puUnar anumadnena. Tarkabhasd, p. 94 

3. pUrvotpannanh jalajianam prams, saphalapravytrijapakatvat, Nilakantha’s 


Dipika, p. 63 
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answer that just as a balance is an instrument when it helps 
weighing and is an object weighed when it itself is weighed; or, 
just as the lamp-light is prama@pa with regard to the object, 
while it itself is established by another perception by means of 
its contact with the eye,‘ similarly a pramdna, too, can be both 
the establisher and the established. If pram@nas.could be self- 
established, even the objects could be so. When the doubt of 
infinite regress is raised, the Naiydyikas appeal to practical 
wisdom and say that at one time or another some cognition 
must be teken as sufficiently valid. Here theoretical consistency 
is no use. There is thus no fear of an endless series of 
cognitions. So, the Naiyayikas. 


The Advaitins hold that the validity of a cognition is 
determined by the entire causal complex and that the complex 
of conditions that give rise to the cognition determine its validity 
also. No extrinsic factor is necessary to make the cognition 
valid once it has already arisen. The cognition and its validity 
are not produced successively by separate sets of conditions.° 
The reason for this is that it is not possible to determine a 
uniform and single condition or standard of validity common to. 
all cognitions.” 


The standard cannot be that the cognition should present 
an object in all its aspects. For, one may cognise an object in 
all its parts, but yet be mistaken. One may cognise only a few 
aspects of a thing and yet be correct. The illusion ‘‘The conch 
is yellow” arises even when the conch is cognised in all its 
parts. Moreover, sense-contact with a multitude of parts of the 
object cannot be the determinant of validity, for, this is not 
possible in the case of colour and the Self, for example, which 
have no parts: Again, one may by mistaken even after seeing 
an object repeatedly; and another may be right even after seeing 


4, Nyayavartika: It 1.19 


5. vijflanasimagrijanyatve saty ajanyata tacansatay Dramayas-tat-svafastvam : 
Citsukht; p. 122 


6. a tu adhikaguyam apekgate. V.P. p. 109 
7. pram§métre anugatagunabhavat. ibid. 
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the object once. In the same way, it is possible that one gets 
the correct conclusion from ‘incorrect premises. Even though the 
probans or the reason for the conclusion may not be sound, the 
conclusion itself may prove to be right. Thus, it is found that 
it is not possible to point to a single uniform condition that 
accounts for validity in all cognitions. The distinction between 
the valid and invalid cognitions is that the former arises without 
any defect while the latter has a defect. Absence of defect is 
a condition for the validity of a cognition. This does not make 
the validity extrinsic for the reason that the validity can be said 
to be extrinsic only when there is dependence on some positive 
extraneous factor. Here the absence of a defect is not a positive, 
but only a negative, condition. Because invalid knowledge is 
caused by defects, it need not be held that valid knowledge is 
caused by absence of defects. The positive conditions that give 
rise to knowledge are enough to ensure its validity; Dosadbha@va 
need not be postulated as an additional cause. Further, the very 
absence of defects means the validity of knowledge manifesting 
itself. Again, if mere absence of defect is the cause of valid 
knowledge, this will lead to infinite regress) The absence of 
defect, being considered here an operative cause, must have 
another absence of defect as its causal condition and so on. 


To be intrinsically apprehended is to be apprehended without 
any intruding presence of defect and with all the causal complex 
that makes for the apprehension of the ‘locus’ of that validity, 
viz., the cognition itself or as the Veddnta-paribhas@ puts it, the 
cognitive psychosis. The perceiver of this psychosis is the 
witness-cognition, (saksijidnam). In other words, the witness- 
apprehendcr apprehends both the cognitive psychosis and its 
validity. To the argument that even invalidity could be 
apprehended in the same way as validity by the apprehending 
witness, Dharmaraja answers that it is not possible because the 
extraneous defect that determines the invalidity, not being brought 
in by the cognitive psychosis, is not apprehended by the witness. 


Invalidity of cognition, therefore, is extrinsic, is determined 
by defect, and is inferred fgom the failure of the cognition to 
A-27 
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lead to successful action. Thus, while the Naiyayika says that 
the validity and invalidity of a cognition are inferred from the 
results. the Advaitin holds that invalidity alone is inferred 
exirinsically from the results.® 


With reference to the objection that if all cognitions are 
intrinsically valid, there is unintelligibility of the rise of doubt, 
the Advaitin says that doubt arises where there is a defect 
present and the cognitive psychosis and its validity are not 
apprehended.® Here, then, intrinsic nature of the cognition 
consists in competency to be apprehended wherever there is the 
apprehender of its own locus.’° Or an alternative explanation 
will be that validity is not apprehended at all in respect of a 
cognition whose locus as linked up with the absence of defect 
is not apprehended because of the presence of a defect. 


The Bhatta Mimathsakas’* adopt the self - validity of 
knowledge. Validity which does not belong to the cognition can 
never be brought about by anything external to the cognition. 
Only the invalidity is proved extrinsically by causes other than 
the causes of the cognition like discrepancy or defect.'‘2 Doubt 
arises only when we recognise the defects in the causes of 
knowledge, like the defect in the visual organ. The doubt with 
regard to any particular cognition can be corrected by a specified 
number of repeated cognitions or observations. This need not 
involve an unending series of cognitions. For, three or four 
observations carried out repeatedly will be certainly true.’*® The 


8. visarhvadipravrttyadi -lingakénumityadivigaya iti paratah eva apramanyam 
utpadyate jfiayate ca. V.P. p.112 


9. dosavasenagrahat na samSayanupapattib. ibid. p. 111 

10. yavat svasrayagrahaka- grahyatvayogyatvam svatastvam. ibid. 

11. The Prabhakaras, too, hold that the conditions of knowledge produce 
also the consciousness of its validity. But, to the Prabhakaras, all 
knowledge is valid. 

12, Slokavartika: 1.85 and 87 

13. Nydayaratnakara on Slokavartika, 11.58 and 60-61 

See also S, Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, pp. 404-405. 
According to Kumiarila, a cognition is not directly perceived, but is 
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Advaitins then, as in other matters empirical, are one with the 
Bhattas in adopting the intrinsic validity of knowledge.'‘ 


eee ergin 


14. 


inferred from the cognisedness (jaatata, prakatya) of the object 
produced by the cognition (jaatatanumeyam jnanam). Thus, though 
Advaitins are one with the Bhattas in respect of self-validity of 
knowledge, they cannot agree to the theory of inferred character of 
knowledge. The difference between the Naiyayikas and the Bhattas in 
this case is that though the Bhiattas hold that validity is inferred 
from the cognisedness of the object, they also hold that knowledge is 
made known by this cognisedness. That is to say, the same causal 
conditions that make knowledge known make the validity of that knowledge 
also known and this is the meaning of self-validity. The Naiyayika, on 
the contrary, holds that knowledge is made known by reflection, 
anuvyavasaya and validity by practical success. The Prabhakaras and the 
followers of Murari Misra hold that validity is apprehended by the same 
elements that generate knowledge. Utpatti and jfapti arise’ from the 
same set of conditions. The syllogistic expression of this will be: 
vimataé prama vijiianasamagrijanyatve sati tadatiriktajanya na bhavati, 
apramatvanadhikaranatvat ghatadipramavat. S.D.S: Jaiminiya Darsana. 


The Bauddhas hold that invalidity is intrinsic while validity is extrinsic. 
The verse from Sarvadarsanasaigraha sums up the views of the different 
schools on this matter of the chapter: pramanatvapraminatve svatah 
samkhbyabh samasritkah ; naiyayikas tu paratah ; saugatés caramam svatah ; 
prathamam paratah prahuh pramapyam; vedavadinah pramanatvam svatah 
préhub, paratascapramanatam, Ch. Jaiminiya Darsana, 


CHAPTER Il 


TRUTH AND REALITY IN THE ADVAITA 
OF SANKARA 


Reality Not A Nothing 


Ultimate Reality, Brahman in Advaita, knows no distinction 
of ‘existence’ and ‘character’ ‘reality and ideal’ (to borrow the 
phrases of Bradley), subject and predicate: ‘‘Secondless one” 
(ekameyadvitiyam)’ is the central text of Advaita metaphysics. 
As for Parmenides, so for Advaita, “‘All that is, is one, and 


this one is that is.’ It alone is.? 


It has no internal or external relation,® since there is nothing 
outside it, similar or dissimilar to it, saja@tiya-vijatiya-svagata- 
bhedarahitam.* The tree, for example, has internal differentiations 
like foliage, fruits and flowers. It is different from other trees. 
It is different from things which are not trees. It has, therefore, 
svagata, sajatiya and vijatiya differences. But Brahman is undiffer- 
enced pure consciousness, nirvisayacinmatram, mass of intelligence, 
prajndnaghana.* An absolutely pure, utterly differenceless Being is 





1. Chandogyopanisad, VI. 2. 1. 

2. Cp. Schelling; “‘Being expresses the absolute; Determinate being a 
conditional positing; Actuality one conditioned in a definite sort by a 
definite condition ........... but the absolutely posited, the Ego is. Jam 
is all the Ego can say of itself.”’. Werks, I. 209. 

8. evar hi srutivakyagataih sabahyantaram ajam atmatattvam advayam na 
tato’nyad astiti niscitam etat. Sankara on Gaudapada’s Karika: Il. 27 
See Pafcadasi, II. 20 and 21 

5, With differentiatlons the sat cannot be; without them a plurality of 
reals cannot exist. Hence, there is nothing akin to the sat. Pafcadasi, 
II. 24. Cf. In the beginning, there is yet no other (sadeva somya idam 
agra asit). There is nothing more than name and form in the manifested 
world. Before being projected forth, it was one with sat. Again: The 
indeterminate is the blank we begin with, not a featurelesness reached by 

abstraction, not the elimination of all character, but the original 
featurelessness which precedes all definite character and is the very first 
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very difficult to conceive in our imagination that is, due to biological 
reasons, pictorial and practical. To be sure, an undifferentiated 
indeterminacy does not appear to be very much different from 
the merest nothingness to the conceptual ways of our thinking 
which is habituated to tear and twist, divide and distinguish. 
An integral existence without seams and slits defies our thought’s 
essayings. Hegel was certain that “to be completely free from 
any determination is just what we mean by nothing’’.° That of 
which we can say nothing save that it merely is means much 
the same as nothing. ‘A night in which all cows are black”, 
a contentless blank is no fit food for thought that demands 
details. Speaking on the Vedantist’s Absolute, J. S. Mackenzie 
observes: ‘‘The pure Self-consciousness of which they speak is 
rather like the pure Being of Hegel, which cannot be distinguished 
from non-entity”.’ To Ludwig Fischer, “‘absolute truth is of the 
same fictitious nature as plenary reality’.° Writers like Von 
Hartmann hold that Buddhism carried out the esoteric theory 
of Brahmanism to the consequence that the abstract one is 
nothing.® 


Wallace observes: “The nothing which the Buddhists make 
the universal principle, as well as the final aim and goal of 
everything is the same abstraction. Only in, and by virtue of, 
this inert generality is it Nothing, sometime inexpressible, whereof 
the distinction from Nothing is a mere intentlon or meaning’’.’° 


Reality in Advaita looks, thus, so perilously a contentless 
abstraction that it can very easily be mistaken for the sinya or 
the void of the Buddhists. Saikara was aware of this danger 


Of all ...cce.. it is only and merely thought.’? Wallace, Logic of Hegel, 
p. 159 

6. Greater Logic: 1.78 
Elements of Constructive Philosophy: p. 458. Hegel thought that any 


determination of the Pure Being wouid make it have some particular 
nature; would make it ‘X’ rather than ‘non-X’, 


8. The Structure of Thought: E.T. by W.H. Johnston: B.A. 
9. See Logic of Hegel, p. 412, Notes and illustrations, | 
10. Logic of Hegel, pp. 161-62 
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when he said: Brahman, free from space, attributes, motion, 
fruition and difference, being in the highest sense and without 
second, seems to the slow of mind no more than non-being”.?! 
The author of Pavicadasi writes: People are afraid of hearing 
of the one without a second like the persons who, having fallen 
into the sea, are bereft of their senses and are full of fear. 
Gaudapada in his Mdandukyakarika observes that people who 
worship a personal God are unreasonably afraid of meditation in 
which the difference between subject and object disappears.** 
The aspargayoga or the yoga of nirguzabrahman seems to be a 
lonely wilderness to those who are accustomed to the crowd of 
concretes. But reality is so immense that all determinations in it 
are negation. What discussive thought condemns in stupefied 
amazement as the emptiness of a zero, integral experience, 
anubhava, shows up to be immediately real, ineffably rich. Reality 
is inaccessible to our ordinary modes of thought and speech. It 
is eternal, pure, free, intelligence..° When Reality is intuited in 
integral experience, all dualisms vanish, and thought and speech 
vanish with them. Satkara observes: ‘Knowledge does not wait 
even for the moment immediately next the annihilation of duality, 
for, if it did, there would be an infinite regress, and duality will 
never be annihilated. The two are simultaneous’’.*4 


It is the nature of thought to dissociate and associate the 
abstracted constituents of reality. Otherwise it cannot function. 
To Bradley, the real is known in feeling rather than in thought. 
“The only reality’, wcites Stout, “which can belong to feeling 
as such is actual existence, such as belongs to a tooth-ache in 


11, Commentary on Chand. Up. Vill. 1. 1. dig-desa-guna-gati-phala-bheda- 
Sinyamh hi paramartha-sad-advayam brahma mandabuddhinam asadiva 
pratibhati. 

Also: vanManasatitatvam api brahmano na bhavabhiprayena 
abhidhiyate. S.B. III, 2,22 

12. III. 39 

13, vaimanasatitam  avigayantahpati Pratyagatmabhitam  nitya-suddha- 
buddha-muktasvabavam brahmeti. S.B, ibid. 

14. Com.on Mandikya Up, 1.7 
Gaugapada says: jiiate dvaitam na vidyate, Karika, 1, 18 
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actually being felt. But the mutilation of feeling which yields 
the object of thought as such deprives that object of all claim 
to this sort of reality’.‘° This inadequacy inherent in thought is 
responsible for our mutilated views of Reality and inconceivability 
of the ineffable fulness of reality. That is why Safkara, in the 
line of the Upanigads, repeatedly denies that Reality is an object 
of knowledge. There is no knowing of reality but only being 
it.'° We cannot form an idea of Reality because there is 
nothing like it in the world we know in thought. Human 
understanding grasps only that which is circumscribed by space- 
time-cause limits. An object of thought or sense, because it is 
an object of sense, has neither infinity of extension, nor eternal 
endurance or independence of being: Within the space-time frame, 
it is a link in the immemorial and endless causal nexus. It begins 
and terminates in time. It has an objectivity, and this objectivity 
is the reason why it is unreal. To be objectified and to be 
confronted by a subject in a transitive act of knowledge is a lapse 
and a corruption from oneness. A lapse from ‘“‘to be” is ‘‘to 
become’’.’” 


The test of reality is endurance. What at one time is and at 
another time is not, is not real. Safikara lays down the principle 
thus: “‘That is real whose nature by which it is cognised, remains 
constant, and that is unreal, whose nature by which it is 


15. Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. p. 347 


16. anubhavavasanatvat-S.B.1.1.2 brahmaiva san brahmapyeti. Mung. up. 
Again: brahma-veda brahmaiva bhavati. See S.B. 1.1.4. There is 
nothing to be done between brahma-dargana and the attainment of 
sarvatmabhava. brahmadarsana-sarvatmabhavayor madhye kartavyantara- 
varaniya udaharyam. As in the case of the statement ‘‘standing there 
he sings’® where there is no activity between the man’s standing and 
singing. 


17. Cf. “In Becoming the Being which is one with Nothing, and the 
Nothing which is one with Being, are only vanishing factors; they 
are and they are not. Thus by the inherent contradiction, Becoming 
collapses into the unity in which the two elements are absorbed. This 
result is accordingly Being determinate.” Wallace]: Logic of Hegel, p. 89 
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determined, varies’.’® As, tested by this criterion, no object is- 
real. Thought, which deals with objects, revels in the relative and 
the unreal. Thought with the objects commits suicide at the touch 
of the One. No wonder, then, an integral experience appears so 
strange and outlandish to the sensuous ways of thinking and 
Reality itself seems a non-entity, a nothing. 


2 
Reality—Relationless 


The relations, internal or external, belong to the world of 
objects, subject to change and variation. The phenomenal entities 
are forced by their finitude and insufficiency consistently to point 
beyond themselves. Whitehead spoke of things as having rugged 
edges which is proof that they must have been torn from a total 
existence. Any separation is privation. Perpetually passing into 
and out of relations, in mutual penetration and dispersion, things 
temporal are sO insupportably uncertain and momentary that one 
is at a loss to judge whether they are or no. To Heraclitus and 
the “‘stricter Muses of Ionia’’,’® reality is becoming and the 
interplay of opposites, Heraclitus said that men did not know 
how what was at variance agreed with itself and gave the 
example of the bow and the lyre where there was an attunement 
of opposite tensions but yet sweet harmony. To the Pythagorians 
as to Heraclitus, reality is motion countered by quiescence, light 
by darkness, infinity by finitude. To Gautama, the Buddha, 
momentariness is a striking fact of nature and the subject-self. 


18. satyam iti yadripena yanniscitam tadripam na vyabhicarati, tat satyam. 
yadripena yanniscitam tadripam vyabhicarati tad anrtam. Sankara on 
Taitt. up. Mem. Ed. Vol, p. 62 


19. Plato in his Sophist : 


“There are Ionian and in more recent time Sicilian, Muses, who have 
arrived at the conclusion that to unite the two Principles (of the One 
and the Many), is safer and to say that being is one and many, and 
that these are held together by enmity and friendship, ever parting, 
ever meeting, as the severer Muses assert, while the gentler ones do 
not insist on the perpetual strife and peace, but admit a relaxation 
and alternation of them.” Quoted in Bertrand Russell’s History of 
Western Philosophy, p.74 
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Hegel observes: ‘“‘When we look more closely, we find that the 
limitations of the finite do not merely come from without, that 
{ts own nature is the cause of its abrogation, and that by its 
own act it passes into its counterpart.2° To Henri Bergson, 
-time seems so formidably real as to inspire him to say that 
change is the stuff of reality.21 Things are constantly devoured 
by time and constantly shot forth only to be devoured again. 
Bertrand Russell however said: “‘A true image of the world, I 
think, is obtained by picturing things as entering into the stream 
of time from an eternal world outside, than from a view which 
regards time as the devouring tyrant of all that is. Both in 
thought and in feeling, to realise the unimportance of time is 
the gate of wisdom.”** 


In this complex movement, everything owes its being to every- 
thingelse, and it is hard to find enything which stays in itself, 
much less sustains others. To trace the descent of any objective 
entity to its parental forces, and again to follow up the ancestry 
of these parental forces to their elements and so on leads to ar 
infinite regress. To discover the first cause in the series is a 
hopeless enterprise. The phenomenal thing never is; it is always 
manifested in its curve of birth and death, growth and decay. 
It occupies a continuum of space and time and has its history 
and biography in the continuum. It is a process and change in 
the continuum, an aberration in the whole. A selected thing, or 
rather point-event, involves a multitude of relations. Everything 
is relative to everythingelse. But if relativity is the universal law, 
there would be nothing for anything to be relative to, as Bertrand 
Russell is careful to point out.*® Relations could never be 





20. Wallace: Logic of Hegel, p. 100 
21. Bergson believed that the whole universe is the clash and conflict of 
two opposite motions, life and matter. 


- 22, Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 167 
Bhagavad-Gita puts it: 
avyaktadini bhitani vyaktamadhyani bharata, avyaktanidhandnyeva 
_ tatra ka paridevanda. 


23. ABC of Relativity, p.14 
A-28 
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ultimate unless they are rooted in something that itself stands 
unabsorbed in the relations. Finite entities cannot constitute a 
sovereign universe. Zeros can never make one. It appeared to 
Kant that only that which persists can be regarded as changing. 


Change, without persistence, could only mean the substitution of 
one thing for another. 


Sankara distinguished between two kinds of permanences, the 
paripama, the evolving, and the kitastha,?* the changeless. The 
first is that which persists in and through the changes and 
modifications and has an identity. The examples are, the gold is 
beaten on the goldsmith’s anvil and made into various ornaments 
which are only physical modifications of gold. The milk turns 
into curd. ‘The seed becomes the sapling and the sapling grows 
into the tree. In all these phenomena, there is a continuity of 
‘growth from one state to another, from the unmanifest to the 
increasingly or variously manifest. When the seminal energy 
contained in the cause flowers forth and the germinal potentialities 
assume distinct contours and features, and when what is hidden 
is revealed, we say that the effect has been produced.2® In all 
such causal operations, cause becomes effect and, in the process, 
kills itself. 


There is another causal relation—if causal relation be the 
name for it—where the substrate—(substrate, adhisthana, is a 
better appellation than cause here) stays unaffected and yet 
appears differently from what it is.2° The moon in fact does 
not change when it is seen as two by one with a faulty vision. 


24. tatra kimcit pariniminityah yasmin vikriyamaye’pi tadeva idamiti 
buddhir na vihanyate. $.B. 1.1.4 The Samkhyas think that the gunas 
viz, Sattva, rajas and tamas are real in spite of their change. 


25, karanasyaiva samhsthinamatram karyam. S.B, If. 2. 17. anabhivyaktam 
karanam, abhivyaktath karyam ucyate. ato na bhedah. bhede tu tayor- 
asgvamesgavan na karyakéranate syatam. J.S. p. 188 


Again: anabbivyaktasyaivabhivyakteh. ibid. p. 188 


26. na hi avidyikalpitena ripebhedena sivayavam vastu sampadyate, na 


_ bi timiropshatanayanena aneka iva candrama Spivemiag aneka - iva 
bhavati- S.B. IJ. 1. 27 
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A change should affect the locus of its occurrence. But when 
the multiple forms, as which the locus appears, have no relation 
to the locus at all but are an aberrant. delusion, the phenomenon 
is unique and is called ‘‘viyarta’’, While what is called parindma, 
transformation, is the resulting in an effect having equal reality 
with the material cause, what is called transfiguration, or vivarta, 
is the resulting in an effect whose reality is not equal to that of 
the material cause’’.27. The snake in the illusion leaves the rope 
untouched. Similarly the ultimate Reality is not persistence or 
perpetuity amidst the clouds of change but is eternal purity. 
The experience of duality is a product of ignorance, avidya. 
Avidya or nescience is the material cause of this illusion. The 
silver in illusion, for instance, is the transformation, parigama, 
of the material cause i.e., nescience, and is the transfiguration, 
vivarta, with reference to Reality.** While the world, the product 
of avidya or nescience, evolves, Reality does not evolve.2° 


The infinite will have none of the finite, Finites are partite 
or partible entities. Infinite is impartite. As a rule, change and 
evolution, growth and decay are incidental to entities which are 
possessed of divisible parts. That whlch is divisible is perishable.®° 
Thus, finite entities, not only stand and are sustained by 


27. parinamo nama upadana samasattakakaryapattih. vivarto nama upadanas- 
vigamasattakakaryapattih.-V P., p.37. According to the Pafcadasi, 
anyathabhava is parigama and anyatha-bhana is vivarta. The Vedanta- 
Siddhanta-suktimafjari puts it: Brahman is said to be the material 
cause when it is the basis of the world which is a transfiguration 
(vivarta), and vivarta is the object that has a reality that is nondifferent 
from the reality of its basis and that is dimunitive and unequal. tatra 
upadanata visva vivarta aspadaté citah, svabhinna nyina-sattartho 
vivarta iti kathyate. SLS puts it: vastuoah tat-sama-sattako anyatha- 
bhavo parinamah, tat asamasattako vivarta iti. 

28. pratibhasikam rajatath ca avidyapekgiya parinimah, caitanyapekgaya 
vivattah. ibid. 

29. aparinatarh avatistate. SB. Il. 1.27. tagmat asti avikrtam brahma. ibid, 


30, savayavatve ca anityatvaprasangah-S.B. IT. 1.26. Reality is described 

| thus: pdaramarthikam, kifasthanityam, vyomavat Sarvavyapi, sarvavikri- 
yarahitam, nityatrptam, niravayavam, svayarh jyotia — svabhavam, yatra 
dharmidharmau sahakaryena kalatrayah ca no pravartate- S$.B. I 1,4 
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relations with each other, but stand with parts balanced in 
Internal relations. 


Now, the world of mutually dependent relations and change, 
involving an infinite regress and perpetually pointing to something 
beyond themselves, with no inherent essence, (nihsdra), is seen by 
Advaita to have no existence from the perspective of transcendent 
Oneness. The doctrine of samavaya leads to infinite regress.’ If 
things are related by samavaya, a category of internal relation or 
inherence as distinguished from external conjunction admitted by 
the Naiydyika thinkers, Sankara argued that this relation itself 
will require another relation for it to be related to the thing 
which it is said to relate. This will be a regressus ad infinitum. 


F. H. Bradley brings out the self-contrariness of the relations 
thus: “If A is related by R to B, A must be related by a 
relation R, to R, and R must be related by a relation R, to 
B. On the same grounds, A must be related by a relation R,, 
to R,, R, must be related by a relation R,, to R, R must be 
related by a relation R,; to R,, and R, must be related by a 
relation R,, to B”. Bradley’s contention is that this series could 
not have a first term, unless it had a last term which it plainly 
does not have, a criticism to which Sankara would have willingly 
subscribed. 


If this be so with the relations admitting them to be real, 
Sankara declares them to be non-real when he sums up the 
considered opinion of all the Vedantins thus ‘‘The gospel of 
all Vedantas is that the empirical determinations of space-time 
stand sublated and contradicted in reality. There is neither the 
empiric world nor the thought and activities born of that 
world.”’®? 


Relations die of inanition. if one may say so, because there 
are no dependent relata to be related. The absolute has no 


31. samavayakalpanamapi, samavayasya samavayibhih sambandhe-bhyupagam > 
yamane tasya tasya anyonyah sambandhah kalpayitavya iti anavastha- 
prasangah. S.B. Il. 1. 18. . 


32. pavamartha - avasthayaém vyavahara-abhavam vadanti vedantah Sarve. 
§.8. Il. 1. 4 
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room for the relative. Their unreality is borne out by the fact 
of their sublation in the unitive Being or Experience, anubhiti, 


3 
The Non-Difference of the Finite and the Infinite 


The central mystery of existence seems to be, then, the fact 
of the appearance of the many: the so-called relation of the 
one to the many. The Advaitin’s position is that the problem 
of relating the one and the many does not simply exist. Many 
a philosophical load has been wrecked on this adamantine rock 
of the finite-infinite relation. One can as well try to combine 
light and darkness.** It is paradoxical to speak of the infinite 
and the finite at the same breath. The real cannot possibly be 
related with the unreal.** It is impossible to associate that 
which does not exist with that which alone exists or to associate 
two things neither of which exists.®° 


Advaita system postulates the principle of non-difference, 
ananyatva, as a substitute for the indefensible finite-infinite relation, 
thereby denying the duality of the relata. All the Upanigadic 
utterances point to the non ~- difference of the effect from the 
cause, (if again, to speak in terms of cause is legitimate).®° 


33, vigayavisayinos tamahprakagavat viruddhasvabhavayoh itaretarabhavan- 
upapattau. S.B. Introduction. na yuktastamasa Siryo, napi casau 
tamomayah. Pafcadasi II, 33 

34, mahi sadasator sambandhah-S.B. on Brh. Up. Il. 7. 

In Some Main Problems of Philosophy (London, 1952) G. BE. Moore 
said writing on false judgmeaots: ‘In order that a relation may hold 
between two things, both the two things must certainly be...”". p, 263 

Sorley criticises monism in terms of the monistic doctrine of the 
Absolute and its beginnings. ‘‘This absolute is indeterminate: The 
monist never succeeds in showing how the Absolute comes to appear or 
express itself in phenomenal modes or any particular modes at all”, 
W.R. Sorley, Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, 1925, p, 254. 

35. katham alabihatmakam sambadhyeyeti vaktavyam.  satorhi dvayoh 
sambandhah sambhavati; na sadasatorasatorva. S. B. II. 1. 18. 

36. ssutibhih avigesena trigvapi kalegu karyasya karana ananyatvath sravyate, 
SB. II. 1. 9, (See also S.B. II, 1. 1. 4 & 16). 
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For any relation, there should be two terms at least. But here 
it.is found that there is only one term, Reality or the appearance. 
When the realisation of reality is secured, the finite loses its 
being.®” Or conversely, if truth is to be secured, error should 
be cancelled. “All affirmation is the negation of negation”, 
wrote Ritchie in his Philosophical Studies.** If the finite is the 
negation of the infinite, the negation of the finite is the affirmation 
of the infinite. Negation and affirmation canaot co-exist. When 
there is no coexistence of two, there is much less a causal 


relation between the two.°®® 


4 
Reality as the Great Universal 


Plato suggests in his Sophist that non-being is only otherness. 
There is no non-being as such that comes within sensible 
experience. A sheer nothing could never appear.*® Even the most 
odd of appearances has a basis in reality. The world, however 
unreal it might be, is not mere nothing but is based on Brahman. 
Brahman is the ground of all things, including errors.“ One 
cannot dismiss the world as nothing and be done with it. The 
empirical world is not so much disowned and repelled as it is 
sublated by Reality. To exclude is to make the world have a 
sovereign existence, as it were. 


In this sense only, one can speak of the Absolute as the 
great universal including every particular. Sankara puts it thus: 


37, evamasya bhogyabhoktyadi Prapaficajatasya brahmavyatirekenabhava iti. 
SB. i. 1. 4 


38. p. 205 Footnotes. 
39, Gaudapada writes: nasti asadhetukarh asat, sadasat hetukam tath&, sacca 
sadhetukamh nasti, sadhetukam asat kutab. Karika, IV. 40. 
paramarthatastu na kasyacit kenacidapi prakarena karsya-kfrana-bhavah 
upapadyate. Sadkara’s commentary thereon: 
40.. asatah kbyatyasambhavat. /.S., p. 39 


41. sarvakalpanamilatvat. (S B., III, 2, 22). Vidyaranya puts it?: niradhistano 
na bhramab kvacidiksyate. Pafcadasi; 11,35. This is what distinguishes 
Advaita from Buddhism. There js no illusion which is niradhisthana 
(substrateless) and niravadhi (with limitless sublation). 
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“All these universals falling into a graduated series are included 
and comprehended in one Great Samanya, i.e., in Brahman’s 
nature as a Mass of Intelligence’’.42 If the appearances are alien 
to reality, and are excluded by it, they possess immediately a 
sort of emigre reality and need an explanation for their fugitive- 
ness. It is evident that this is a fruitless job. Applying Ockham’s 
Razor, the entities could be cut down for consideration of the 
economy of concepts. If the appearances, in other words, 
constitute a reality viable in itself, why should an attempt be made ~ 
to connect it with or disconnect it from another reality, rather 
presumed than proved to exist over and above the presented 
world? If both the Real and the appearances are accorded true 
existence, there is, and need be, no knowledge that sublates th 
error. 


If, on the other hand, the presence of a higher Reality that 
is said to be the basis of the world-manifestation is emphasised 
on the strength of the facts of change and self-contrary unreality 
that seem to govern the world, the difficulty. of relating the 
world of change with an uncreate reality is at once realised. If 
one endeavours to accommodate the unreal and the changing in 
what is changeless and real, the real becomes divided against 
itself and seethes with internal disturbances. If change could be 
placed right at the heart of reality, its integrity is compromised. 


Bradley, Besanquet, Joachim, Royce and Others, true to 
Hegelian tradition, are unwilling to surrender the “‘appearances”’, 
but somehow try to ‘transmute’ them into the one. This is to 
carry the reminiscences of the empirical into the transcendental. 
An appearance can never be traasmuted; it can only be 
transcended. One cannot eat the cake and have it. If the actual 
is a falsification of the ideal and the real, if it veils rather than 
reveals the truth, and if it is in the realm of relational thought 
that distinctions are conjured up and contended with, and not 
in the unrelational or the supra-relational, then, to reconcile the 


42. aneka bi vilakganascetanacetanaripah samanya visegab. tegam pararhparya- 
gatya ckasmin ; mahisimanye antarbhavah prajilénaghane, Com.on Brh. 
Up. Il, 4, 9, 
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real and the unreal is to oscillate between two antagonistic 
allegiances and to fall in between. Bradley says: ‘The real is 
the individual: It is one in the sense that its positive character 
embraces all differences in an inclusive harmony”.** But the real 
can never be a nice adjustment of rivalling claims. Error and 
truth, as Sankara puts it, are mutually exclusive. Truth is one; 
and it is not made of truths in plural and half-truths. Partial 
diversities and discords can never make unity and harmony. 


As outside the real (SatkaraQuses the term ‘brahmavyatirekena’), 
the world does not exist. As inside the real, it is non-different 
from its substrate (kd@rapat-karyasya ananyatvam).‘* The world 
of many, therefore, can never be spoken of in terms of exclusion 
or inclusion. Yet it appears. A nothing cannot appear. The 
world is not unreal in the sense of non-existence. It is sublated 
in the Reality that is one.“® It is not real in the sense of 
existent-Reality, Brahman. It is really inexplicable as this or that 
and is of the nature of ma@ya. The many and the one are 





« 43. Appearance and Reality, p. 140. Again: ‘‘Absolute is one system, It 
will hence be a single and all-inclusive experience which embraces every 
partial diversity and discord’’. ibid. 146 

According to Joachim, truth is an organic uaity of significant whole, 


the constituents of which “reciprocally involve one another, or 
reciprocaily determine one another’s being as contributory features in a 


single concrete meaning’’. Nature of Truth. p. 66 
Bertrand Russell makes the following criticisms of Joachim: (1) If no 
partial truth is quite true, this must apply to the partial truths which 
embody the monistic philosophy. If they are not quite true, any 
deductions we may make from them may depend upon their false aspsct, 
rather than their true one, and may, ‘therefore, be erroneous. (2) The 
theory does not explain in what sense one partial judgment is said to be 
true and apother false, though both are equally partial. (3) In order to 
prove that there can be only one coherent whole, the theory is compelled 
to appeal to ‘“‘Experience’’, which must consist in knowing particular 
truths, and this requires a notion that the monistic theory cannot admit. 
Philosophical Essays, pp. 159-160 
44. §S.B. Il. 1. 19. Brh. Up.: II, 4,9 


45. tasmad antyena pramanena pratipadita stmaikatve Samastasya prscinasya 
| bhedavyavaharasya badhitatvat na anekatmaka — brahmakalpanavakaéah - 
S.B. Il, 1. 4 
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related as the Reality and its appearance due to maya.** Reality 
is, in Advaita, not anekatmaka, a system comprehending the 
particulars, but advitiya and akhapga, secondless and impartite.* 


5 
The Saprapaficayada and Its Refutation 


The bhedabhedavadins maintain that the relation of Reality 
to the world of many things, subjects and souls, is one of 
idextity-in-difference, bhinndbhinnatva. As all the world has 
Originated from Brahman, Brahman exists interpenetrating and 
informing the things of the world. The analogy of the clay and 
the pot is drawn to show this interpenetration. It is the aspect 
of consciousness in all sentient and thinking beings. All that 
One sees are Only various aspects of Brahman. This is the declared 
import of the Veddnta-siitra “amso nana@vyapadesat’’,*® In the 
Bhagavad-gita the Lord says, ‘‘mamaivamso jivaloke’ etc. The 
clear implication of these authentic pronouncements is that 
Brahman and the world stand in the relation of whole and part, 
or body and consciousness, amsamsibhava. And between part 
and whole, the relation is one of identity-in-difference. Otherwise, 
that relation is unintelligible. The scriptural declarations of 
oneness. and infinity of Brahman relate to the differenceless 
Brahman. And the declaration of its being the soul of all 
relates to the things and persons of the world informed by the 
spirit and yet standing mutually different and different from 
Brahman. Total difference or total non-difference will not make 
these divergent declarations intelligible. Hence, the world is not 
so much denied in Brahman as sustained by it or in Hegel's 





46. Sankara declares that manatva or maniness is born out of ignorance. 

mithyajidoavijpmbitam ca nanatvam. S. B. If. 1. 4 
Again: paramakaranasyaiva ekasya satyatvavadharapét sa atma 
tattvamasi évetaketoiti. S.B. I. 1.4. 

47. Professor P. T. Raju writes that the Absolute is the only concrete 
universal which is all-comprchensive, ghana, rich, purza, full with a- 
subjective intensity that transcends thought. The word ‘ghana’ signifies 
only the exclusion of any internal difference. See also Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brh. Up. passage: II, 4, 11 and II, 4, 12, 

48. V.S. Il, iii, 43. Bee | 
A-29 
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language, sublimated. We have a position here akin to the posi- 
tion of Bradley and Joachim outlined earlier in these pages. 


But neither our experience acquired through the senses nor 
the authoritative scripture is in support of the position of 
identity-in-difference. To assert identity-in-difference between the 
soul and Reality needs the perception of both. But one perceives 
neither. Scripture, (which is verbal testimony), too, is unavailing; 
for, when difference is not first established, there cannot be an 
understanding of the connection of the words expressing the 
sense of ‘the world’, and ‘Reality’? and the senses themselves, 
and there can be thus no understanding of the direct import of 
the words (vakydrthajfiana) so as to enable us to say “This is 
different from that’.‘® And this difference is not established by 
any other source of knowledge. If it were, then, it will not be 
the purport of the scripture. Scripture has purport only in what 
is not established by the other pramduas.°° And it is not 
established by the senses, as was already pointed out. Thus the 
Scripture, too, teaches only the oneness of the soul and Brahman, 
and not their identity and difference, In fact, it denies difference 
and establishes Oneness. 


If this is the case with the individual soul, the same is the 
case with reference to the world also. Sense-perception is no use 
in establishing any difference between the world and Brahman, 
as Brahman is not an object of knowledge. Granting that 
difference is presented between the world and Brahman, it can 
no more be the purport of the scripture; on the principle that 
the scripture is useful in subjects not established by other 
sources of knowledge. Hence non-difference or identity can 
alone constitute the purport of the Scripture. The scripture 
does not declare differencelessness taking cognisance of difference 
earlier established. It is not as though the knowledge of taste 
arises without any conflict with the earlier Knowledge of colour 





49, asiddhe tu tac bhede - nyatas - tadvacakapadayos tabhy4th sarhbandhagrahat 


@yem asmad bainné-bhinnasceti vakyarthajiananupapattep “I.S., p. 242 
50, Bprapte hi éastram arthavat -I.S., p. 242, | . 
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or form. It denies difference altogether.’ So, difference and 
non-difference cannot be the two aspects in Brahman, as taste 
and colour are in an object of sense. 


A little dialectic’? will show that, leaving Brahman alone, 
even the perceptible entities do rot show up difference among 
themselves. Perception is no proof for plurality. Difference 
demands a correjate and a counter-correlate. Now, when difference 
is not first established, the counter-correlate is not established. 
But unless the counter-correlate is established difference cannot 
be established. Thus, there is mutual dependence.°® Even when 
difference among the things is established, the difference between 
the knower and the sources of knowledge, jadadtrmandadibheda, is 
not established by perception. So, the difference of objects is 
not perceptible, and the clay is not different from the pot. The 
example of the clay and the pot, quoted by the bhedabhedavadin, 
therefore, is not for bhedabheda, but can only illustrate abheda. 
The vacadrambhanasruti®* declares the same. 


Moreover, those who assert identity-in-difference between 
Brahman and the individual soul must be able to tell us what, 
according to them, the essential nature, svaripa, of the soul 
and of Brahman is. Is it consciousness, or inertness, or both, or 
is only one of them of the nature of consciousness? If ths first, 
whence the difference between Brahman and the soul? Their 
nature is identical. If the second, the cognisership, being of the 
nature of Self, having desire for release etc., will have to be 
denied of the soul. Omniscience and all-creatorship will have to 
be denied of Brahman. If the third, there cannot be in the 


51, sakalabhedanigedhenaiva abhedath bhodhayati - J.V., I,S., p. 558 
The scripture, too, declares: nehandnasti kimcana. 
52, Vide Chapter on “Dialectic of Difference’’. 
53. asiddhe bhede pratiyog.asiddheh tar vin& bhedanavagateh-JS., p. 244 
This is the pithiest summary of the elaborate dialectic of defference 
found in Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi in the Tarkakandga, Advaitins like 
Anandabodha, (who was a disciple of Vimuktatman), Madhustdang 
Sarasvati, and Citsukha have revelled in this dialectics, 


54, Chand. Up, VI. 1.4 
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nature of consciousness the aspect of inertness and vice versa. 
For example, in the pot there is no aspect of seership. Nor is 
there the aspect of pot in the seer. If the fourth, then, as one of 


them only is consciousness, there cannot -be the relation of whole 
and aspects. 


Again, the saprapaiicavadin must tell us whether the world of 
things and souls is known by Brahman or not. If the first, then, 
since there is difference between the knower and known, the world 
can no more be said to be the aspect of Brahman. When a 
person knows a pot, the pot cannot be an aspect of the person. 
If the souls are known by Brahman, they become the objects of 
knowledge like pot etc. And release and desire for release become 
impossible. Then one should say that bondage and release are 
only for Brahman.*° If the second alternative, then, the world of 
things and souls can never be established. There is detriment to 
the omniscience of Brahman also. 


Or, it can be asked: is Brahman known by the souls or not ? 
If the first, omniscience for Brahman is surrendered. The soul, 
too, becomes different from Brahman. If both the soul and 
Brahman are known, one cannot be said to know the other and 
there can be no self-luminosity and self-knowledge. Thus, a being 
other than themselves (i.e., the souls), knowing them and remaining 
itself unknown, must be recognised. That alone will be the Self 
and Reality. That it is not a matter for knowledge is borne out 
by the scripture: “Who knows it not, knows it’®*® Since it is 
the knower of all, no one knows Brahman. Or, there is nothing 
other than Brahman; it is all; it knows all.°? This Omniscience 
of Brahman will never be established on the view of the 
saprapancavadin, who desires to establish it. If Brahman and the 
world are one, if the world of many is taken into Brahman, as 
it were, the omniscience of Brahman is difficult to maintain. For 
when the world and Brahman are identical, the distinction of the 
knower and the known cannot be maintained. 


55. brahmapa eva bandhamokgau na va kasyacit - 7.5. p. 245 
56. ‘yasyamatam tasya matam. Kenopanisad, I, 2.3 


97, sarvajfiascasau jfiasca iti va sarvajiiah, tadapya - vastvabhivat- 1,5 p, 246 
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Again: if all this world is Brahman, fis Brahman a knowable 
only? Or only the knower? Or is it both the knower and the 
known? Or is it something including both and yet neither of 
them exclusively ?2°° Not the first; if Brahman is knowable, then 
no knowership is there. Not the second; if Brahman is the 
knower, it is not known. Not the third; if Brahman were both, 
then really there will be two Brahmans,' one knowing the other. 
Not even the fourth: if Brahman is both and yet one standing 
above the pair, it is neither the known nor the knower.®° 


Such are the difficulties and inconsistencies in supposing that 
the world and Brahman could be somehow accommodated into 
each other or reduced to each other. 


6 
The Empirical Reality 


The world, according to Advaita, is the projection of maya 
which is the root of all diversified existence. That is to say, 
maya is the primordial cause, mulaprakrti of the world-process. 
It is also called avidya.°° It is this that brings about a super- 
imposition of the many on the one. It is not that Brahman and 
maya ate independently the material causes. Bharatitirtha Vidy4- 
ranya in his Vivaranaprameyasangraha analyses three possibilities. 
(1) Just as two strands conjoined together make a rope, Brahman 
and maya are the material cause of the world. The elements of 


pa hs shat and oa 
48, J. S. IL, 80 and 81. 
59. brahmaikam ubhayath taccet na tadvedyam na vedity - /.S,, IL. 81 
60. mayeti sadasttvabhyam anirvacaniya avidya ucyate-J.S., p. 35 
Maya does not stand for the sense of prajia because its removal is 
declared by the scripture. Even admitting that it has prajiartha, it 
canvot be the prajfa or consciousness as of the nature of Brahman - 
consciousness, It can be only the empirical buddhi. Where it is used in 
connection with buddhi, manas etc., it is not used in the sense of 
Brahman - consciousness. Scripture declares significantly : 
“mayinam tu mahesvaram” separately. His maya is the sakti which is 
the direct material cause. The verse states: 
mano mahin matir brabma pirbhuddhih khyatirisvarah. 
mays prajiia tatha dhifca smytisca paripatyate - J.V., IS. p. 499 
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teality and consciousness in the world are caused by reality. The 
elements of inertness and change are caused by mayd. (2). Mayda, 
as the potency of Brahman, is the material cause. (3) Brahman 
is the substrate of maya: So, material causality, though it 
directly belongs to maya alone, cannot be avoided for Brahman.” 
In ali these three views, Brahman is only the substrate and is 
never directly the cause of the world, in any ordinary sense of the 
word ‘cause’ that science is used to. Advaita is wedded to the 





61. Philosophy of Advaita, T. M. P. Mahadevan, p. 213. layabhimitvat 
upadinameva na nimitta...atmavidyayorubhay dérapi upadanatvad 
advitiyatvabhanga ity aha saktiriti. atmadhisthanatvat na tasyab 
prthaksatta - J.V., I.S., 409 


The author of the Samksepasariraka holds that pure Brahman is the 
material cause. The Vivaranakara thinks that Isvara -is the material 
Cause. sarvajfiatvadi vigistam mayasabalam isvararipameva brahma 
upidinam. Cp S.B. J. 1.20, and [.2.1. When material causality is 
denied ia Samksepasariraka, only material causality of maya sssociated 
with Is’vara is denied; and not of Isvara Himself. sabalopadanatva - 
nirakaranatvamapi maya - visigtopadanaiva - nirakaranatvabhiprayam. 
S.L.S. p. 62. Sarvajfiatman holds that Maya is subsidiary, though not 
the cause, and is yet present in the effect, just as the softness of the clay 
is present in the pot as the clay itself: mayadva4ara brabmanatvam 
karanatvamh vaktavyam iti na vyartha maya, SLS. p. 76. The text: 
mayam tu prakrtim vidyat, is intelligible even when taken as to signify 
maya as nirvahaka of the prakrtitva of Brahman. 

mayadyah prakstitva-nirvahaka-matram; na svatah prakrytitvamasti. 
Vacaspati Misra observes that the world is the transfiguration of Brahman 
that is the content of maya which is superimposed on Brahman. 
cidadbyasta - maya - visayikrtabrahmavivartatva - mitra - angikaropapatteh 
prapaficasya. 

When one says: ‘pot exists’, the material causality of Brahman is 
meant. When one says: ‘pot is inert’, material causality of maya is 
meant. san ghajah, jado ghafah ity samanadhikaranyanubhavat. The 
scriptural authority for this are the statements like: ‘‘sadeva somya idam 
agrasit’’; ‘tad etat jadam mobatmakam” ete. The author of 
Padarthatattva - nirpaya holds that both Brahman and maya are material 
causes. So both the texts are intelligible; both the attributes, reality 
and inertness, are intelligible. As in the case of ‘“‘Rahu’s head’, where 
the distinction of head is made, in Brahman reality can be spoken of as 
an attribute. Inthe case of Brahman, the world is illusory manifestation. 
In the case of maya, it is material transformation. 
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theory of Vivarta or appearance of the world in a substrate. 
Vimuktatman in his Jsta-siddhi brings out the causality of 
Brahman for the world by a striking illustration of the picture 
on the canvas. The picture is the variegated world.®* It is 
based on the One. This is like saying that darkness is based on 
light, cold on fire. It is to this perplexing difficulty that the 
image of the world as based on Brahman points.°® The world 
is a picture |ecause, like the picture, it does not exist apart from 
its substrate. The world is not merely a citra or picture, but a 
maya-citra, because unlike the case of the picture where, though 
the picture is inseparable from the canvas, the material cause, viz., 
the colour, of the picture is separate from the canvas, here the 
material cause of the world-picture is not separate from the 
substrate of the world, viz., Brahman. Maya is neither separate 
nor one with Brahman. That is why it is said to be inexpli- 
cable.** 


The canvas is not directly the material cause of the picture; 
nor is the picture natural to it; nor is it a state, avasthad, of the 
canvas, as the pot is of the clay; nor is it an attribute, as red 
colour is of the mango. The coming into being of the picture is 
not the coming into being of the canvas, since the canvas exists 
even prior to the picture. Without the canvas, there can be no 
picture on it. But without the picture, there can still be the 
canvas.°® Thus, Brahman is the substrate of the world and the 
world cannot be said to be either a modification or an attribute 
of Brahman. While the world depends upon Brahman for its 
existence Brahman exists in its own right. This unique relation of 
the world to Brahman is described as caused by maya, which is 
itself as indeterminable, anirvacaniyad, as real or unreal, as the 
world that is the product. The effect partakes of the nature of 
the cause.°° 





62. citram vicitrarh naniripam. JS., p. 35 

63. drsyam anubhityaéryam iti tasya dausthyamh prakatayati - ibid. 

64. maya hy anubhiteh prthaktvaprthaktvabhyam anirvacaniya - 1.8,, p. 36 
65. I. S., p. 37 

66. kéryénurtpatvat k&rapasya- J. S., p. 185 
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The ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the world is a mystery and yet it 
is there. The many are perceived while Reality is one. The 
experience of plurality is a superimposition on the one. This 
superimposition is the work of maya that is beginningless and 
natural. Avidyd, mdyd and ajfdna are synonymous and are 
the material cause of the world. The Reality is one. Yet it is 
wonderful and mysterious that there is the presentation of 
many in it. This is the sense of maya.°* The superimposition 
of the notself on the Self is removable by right knowledge. 
Hence it is called avidya or nescience.°° 


The inexplicability of ma@yd and its product, the world, is 
declared repeatedly by the scripture by such statements as ‘“‘neha 
nanasti kimcana,” ‘“‘mrtyossa mrtyum Gpnoti, ya tha ndaneva 
pasyati”’, These statements declare the absolute negation of 
plurality and difference, not in the way in which, for example, 
the pot, which exists elsewhere, is denied on a particular spot 
on the ground. It is not as though difference real elsewhere is 
denied in Brahman. Difference is denied in the very place and 
time at which it is observed, as silver is denied in the shell in 
the very place of its appearance.”° The world that is the effect 
is denied in its cause, Brahman. The effect does not exist apart 
from the cause, and is manifested by the luminosity and reality 
Of the cause. The world-effect, k@ryaprapaiica, is not existent in 
Brahman. If the world of many is a karya, an effect of Brahman, 
it is not real apart from Brahman. If it is not a ka@rya, it can 





67, méayavidyadisabdairya 
Srutigu smytisidita 
si jagatprakrtirmaya 
yato mayamaya bhramah. 1.S., I. 34 


68. ekaripe vastuni nanavidha vicitrabhasana caturatam aha miyeti - J. V., 
ILS, p. 498 | 
69, atmang saha sthitatvepi abbivyaktatmana nivsttiyogyatam aha avidyeti-ibid. 


Avidyé is described as laya, éakti, supti, mahbasupti pidra, akgara and 
akida. See J.V., 1.S., p. 499 


70. tatraiva avidyopasthapitah nedam rajatam itivat - J. S., p. 145 
€p ; pratipannopadhau traikalika - nisedha - Dratiyogitvarh mitbyitvam. 
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never be dénied because it will be Brahman Itself ue fs the 
only non-effect.7! . ‘ 


The world-effect is neither” different, nor identical, nor 
different-cum-non-different. from Brahman. If the world-effect is 
different from the cause i.e., Brahman, then, Brahman itself will 
be an effect according to the principle “yavadvikaram tu vibhdgo 
lokavat”"* (wherever there are effects, there is division as in 
ordinary life). Nothing which is not an effect is seen to be 
divided and vice versa. For instance, one apprehends ether as 
divided from earth. Hence ether is an effect.72 By the same 
principle, if Brahman is different from the world it will become 
an effect and a perishable. For another reason also, Brahman 
cannot be different from the world. In case of difference; there 
will be no more the cause-effect relation between Brahman and 
the world, as between any two effects. Nor can the world be 
non-different from Brahman. Otherwise, the difference that 
characterises the world will characterise Brahman also. Nor is 
there difference-cum-non-difference between Brahman and _ the 
world. Because in the aspect of oneness, abhinnatya, there is 
the contingence of Brahman losing his Brahmanhood, as has 
been already stated. Or, there will be no difference even in the 
world-effect as in Brahman. If there were no difference in it is 
will be Brahman itself.7* Again, if the world is non-different 
from Brahman, it will not have birth and death like Brahman 
itself; or else, Brahman, too, will be having birth and death. 
If the world were not non-different from Brahman, there will be 
unintelligibility of the scriptural texts like ‘“‘brahmaivedam 





71. brahmaiveti tannaiva nisedhyam. 1.S,, p. 146 

72. Brahmassitra, II. iii. 7 

73. Sankara’s Com. ibid. 

74, Madbusidana in his Advaitasiddhi answering those who aver that the 
reality of the world is the same as that of Brahman remarks to them ; 
“You have heard of the bridegroom who, when at the time of marriage, 
being questioned by his father-in-law as to his gotra replied that his 
gotra was the same as that of his father-in-law. You are the true 
brother of that bridegroom’? If the bridegroom and the father -in- -law 


* had the same gotra, there could be no marriage at all. iga2 
& a A-30 x 
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amram”, “All this is Brahman, immortal”, ‘‘atmatvedam”, ‘All this 
is the self’’. 


7 
Degrees of Truth and Reality 


The Advaitins distinguish three degrees of Reality: (1) the 
usory (2) the empirical and (3) the truly real. To this position, 
there may be objection as follows: If the distinction of the 
degrees of reality is ultimately valid, there will be the 
abandonment of the fundamental doctrine of advaita; if, on the 
contrary, it is more imaginary than real, then the distinction 
itself loses all significance. 


But to those who accept nothing except Brahman as real, 
this dilemma does not pose a serious problem. Nor is the 
distinction of degrees of reality endangered therzby. For, the 
Advaitin states only the empirical reality (vy@vahdrikatva) and 
not absolute truth (tdttvikatva) for these degrees, Absolute 
Reality is determined by non-sublatedness, which is not possessed 
by the distinction into degrees. And to be sure, sublatedness 
itself is not an independently real category as nothing apart 
from Brahman could be real. Accepting the distinction of 
degrees of truth will not militate against the theory that Brahman 
alone is real for the reason that distinction is only empirical. 


Again, it has to be made clear whether by this distinction 
of degrees it is meant that (1) the absolutely real alone is real 
in the strict sense of the term, and the other two distinctions, 
viz., the empirical and the apparent, are really distinct from real 
and appear in knowledge as though they are real, the distinction 
between the latter two being made on the basis of comparative 
endurance, or (2) these two are the distinctions within Reality 
itself. | 


Not the first; for in Advaita, there could be no knowledge 
of silver when there is no silver; and similarly, when those 
experiences, viz., empirical and the apparent, have no reality, 
they could not be known as real; If these two kinds of 
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experience do not have any reality whatsoever, then there wil] 
be no question of their being spoken about. If the empirical 
is of the same order as the apparent, then, considerations like 
practical efficiency and the utterance of the scripture with regard 
to distinctions between the two will become unreasonable. The 
empirical life and the scriptural utterances alike will become 
delusive like a dream, 


Not the second; for there will then be no distinction between 
them as that which is superimposed and that which is not. ff, 
on the other hand, the empirical has a nature that is not 
illusory like that of a dream-object, that is surely acceptable to 
the Dualist, but not to the Nona-dualist, 


This difficulty is not a serious one because only the second 
alternative is accept2d by the Advaitin. The quality of none 
sublatability is common both to that which is superimposed and 
that which is not superimposed, at the time in which they 
respectively take place. They cause suitable activity towards them 
at the time of their presentation, though the superimposed 
presentation is sublated at a \ater time. The silver that is merely 
apparent, pratibhdsiha, is manifested by the Watness-Intelligence 
and not known through any source of knowledge. The empirical 
silver is known through a pramana and fulfils certain expectations, 
Though in both the cases the word ‘silver’ is used, the apparent 
silver is merely manifested by the Witness and not known through 
a pramana, since it it solely a product of nescience pertaining to 
shell. The empirical silver also is called ‘silver’ but with a 
different status, viz., it is known, having remained unknown, 
through a prama@na. The ‘silverness’ ccmmon to an illusory 
manifestation and real object of knowledge is the meaning of 
the word ‘silver’, In cases like ether also, similarly, there are 
both the reality as in its illusory manifestation and its non- 
superimposed real existence in consciousness qua consciousness and 
another common io both these which is empirical. The term 
‘reality’ here has thus three meanings. 


Though the empirical world is real, yet there is no distinction 
for it as non-superimposed. That is, its reality is derivative 
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ftom the. Real. Since there is so much as.this derivative reality, 
it is possible to speak of its origination etc, For the utterly 
unreal, no such origination could be thought of. : 


It may be asked: The Advaitin holds that both the 
empirical and the apparent are sublatable. Then how As a 
distinction between them maintained? Is it on the basis of the 
distinction of mayd and avidya? Can’t be, for maya and avidya 
are synonymous. Either of the empirical and the apparent. will 
partake of both maya and avidyd. Practical efficiency cannot 
be the basis for the distinction, for even water in dream has 
the practical efficiency of quenching the thirst. Nor can the 
distinction be maintained on the ground that the empirical is 
sublated by the knowledge of Brahman while the merely apparent 
is sublated by empirical knowledge, for, even according to 
Advaitin’s own contention, the apparent silver is sublated by the 
Brahman-knowledge conditioned by shell; and the distiaction will 
be too wide as it will extend to the sublation of the notion that 
Brahman is momentary by the knowledge that it is not so. Nor 
can the distinction be made on the basis of sublatability by true 
Brahman-knowledge and another true knowledge different from it, 
for in Advaita Brahman-knowledge alone is true. Nor can the 
distinction be made on the basis of something being true 
sublated by the true knowledge and another being illusory 
Sublated by empirical knowledge, as such an illusory knowledge 
Way be present even in case of Brahman as “Brahman is unreal’. 
Nor can the distinction be that the empirical is sublated by the 
knowledge of the truly real while the apparent is sublated by the 
knowledge of the empirical, because of mutual dependence as 
the knowledge of the one can be determined only by the 
knowledge of the other. That is, the truly real can be so 
determined only with reference to the empirical and vice versa. | 
Nor again can the distinction be made on the ground that the. 
empirical has a content different from that of the apparent and. 
vice versa; this distinction is.precisely the thing ‘that is sought to’ 
be determined in vain. On all these counts, the thesis of 
Goeioce of sets, cannot ee maintained, Says oe Critic. 
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tenable on the grounds: (1) The empirical is sublatable by the 
unitive knowledge while the apparent is sublatable by: the 
discursive empirical knowledge. (2) If it is protested that in 
recognitions like ‘“‘This is that Devadatta” there is unitive know- 
ledge but that it is empirical knowledge, then it can be formulated 
thus: the empirical is sublatable by the knowledge of Pure 
Brahman while the apparent is sublatable by other kinds of 
knowledge. (3) If it is objected that Pure Brahman cannot be a 
content of any knowledge, since it is knowledge itself, the 
distinction can be formulated in a third way. The empirical is 
sublatable by the knowledge born out of the understanding of 
the mahdvakyas and the apparent is sublatable by other kinds of 
knowledge. (4) If it is further objected that the verbal statement 
like a mahavakya cannot give rise to immediate intuition but only 
through the intensity of mental meditation (and this according to 
the Bha@mati school), the distinction can be formulated in a fourth 
way. The empirical differs from the apparent because it is 
sublatable by a final mental intuition which then annihilates itself, 
having nothing to know while the apparent is sublatable by 
mere mental knowledge. The sattd traividhya is thus reasonable. 


Thus, the world is only indeterminable and no positive 
relation could be spoken of between Brahman and the world. 
There are scriptural texts also declaring the illusory character of 
the world divided by differences. The texts like ‘‘yatra hi dvaitam 
iva bhavati taditara itaram pasyati’, teach that difference ig 
perceived only in the realm of mnescience.”> The texts like: 
‘“‘yatra tvasya sarvam Gtmaivabhit tatkena kam pasyet’, speak of 
the negation of difference on the arrival of right knowledge. 


8 
All changes are phenomenal 


The changes that one perceives in the world aga only 
phenomenal and not real. There is in reality no change or 





75. The tera ‘iva’ ia ‘tya iha naneva pasyati’’ denotes only that the manyness 
of the world, ndnatva, is illusory like the silver in illusion. It does not 
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modification or destruction. For an object that continues to be 
what it is, change is impossible. It is impossible even for the 
object which has already become otherwise, or that which already 
is otherwise, for this involves infinite regress.°° Nor can there 
be any change for that which is no more. Only for the existent, 
any change can be intelligibly spoken of, not for the non-existent: 
And the existent cannot change because it is existeat. 


9 
What is illusoriness? 
Five definitions. are offered by the Advaitin for illusoriness : 


1, That which is declared i)Jusory is different from both the 
real and the unreal. That which is not contradicted is 
real and that which does not at all appear in any 
experience is unreal. The illusory something is different 
from both. Those who hold that either a thing is real 
or unreal will obviously take exception to this definition. 
They will base themselves strictly on the Law’ of 
Excluded Middle. A is either B or not-B. There is no 
third possibility here: Besides, Brahman in Advaita is 
attributeless. In other words, neither reality nor unreality 
can be attrituted to it. But yet Brahman is said to be 
real. Reality is its very nature. Similarly, though the 
world may be neither real nor unreal, it may yet possess 
the nature of reality. 


The reply to the first criticism is based on the theory. that 
reality and umreality are not negations of each other. By 
definition, reality is not sublatable in all times. But unreality is 
‘not cognisable as real’. The negation of unreality will be 
cognisability as real. Cognisability as real is identity with reality. 
The first definition of illusoriness therefore jis reduced to 
“difference from what is unsublatable in all times together with 
identity with reality (i.e. cognisability as real). 


denote a world existing there and being alluded to in COMIDEISSYE: ‘OF 
exemplifying terms. 7.S, p. 149 + acai 


76, napyanyathabhitasya anyatbabhavato va anyathabhavah,. ete 
-. dbid., p. 149 : 
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The second criticism is answered by saying that there can be 
0 parity between Brahman and the world in having reality as 
one’s own nature. The world can be said to be ‘real? even in 
the sense of superimposed identity with the real Brahman of 
which it is the transfiguration. To be designated as real in usage, 
reality in the true sease of the term is not necessary. 


2. To be declared illusory, the object must be the counter- 
correlate of negation in all the three times in the place 
where it appears. (pratipanno-padhau traikalika-nisedha- 
pratiyogitvam). We do admit the negation of things 
where they appear. For example, the pot, though it 
appears in clay, does not exist in the clay. The cloth, 
though it appears in the threads, does not exist there. 
That they cannot exist anywhere else than in their own 
material causes is plain. Thus, they cannot be said to 
exist anywhere, and so are illusory like the shell-silver. 


The difficulties in this position arise with reference to the 
nature of negation. Is this negation of the things of the world 
1. real in the true sense of the term or 2. phenomenal or 
3. empirical (vy@vahdrika)? If the first, negation will be a reality 
additional to Brahman, much to the detriment to the concept of 
Advaita. If the second, as such a negation is quite consistent 
with the reality of the world, it need not be reckoned with. 
Nor the third, for empirically existence and negation cannot 
coincide. If they do, the opposition between positive elements 
and their negation will disappear and where is the question of 


negation at all? 


Of these, the first alternative seems to be acceptable to the 
Advaitin, though the acceptance does not mean the acceptance 
of dual realities, for the reason that negation does not stand 
separate from Brahman. Otherwise, it will cease to be negation. 
The Advaitin holds that negation is not an independent category 
but is identical with its substrate. Thus, after negation Brahman 


alone exists. 
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Negation is also taken to be empirical. But it is the negation 
of the world as it is the result of investigation (anumdna) and 
arusth which is superior to perception in authority. ; 


.. The negation of the world can be expressed in two ways here, 
It can be said that the universe is negated in Brahman as universe, 
that is, in its own nature. Or it can be said that the universe 
does not exist in Brahman in reality, from the paramarthika point 
of view. And the negatioa of the world does not make it the 
same as tuccha or asat because tuccha cannot even be denied 
since it does not appear in experience. The denial of the world 
presupposes its presentation. 


3. Illusoriness is equivalent to being destructible by know- 
ledge (j#ana-nivartyatvam). The shell-silver is cancelled 
by the knowledge of the shell which is its substrate. 
Similarly, the world-illusion is destroyed by the knowledge 
of Brahman which is its substrate. 


The objection to this is that a knowledge that is cancelled by 
another knowledge need not be unreal. For instance, the latent 
impressions (samskaras) are destroyed by the respective recollections 
and yet the impressions are real. Similarly, it cannot be said 
that the world is an illusion since it is destroyed by the knowledge 
of Brahman. 


In answer to this it is to be said that by destruction is meant 
here not the non-existence or the last condition of an Object, 
for, even a pot when it is destroyed cannot be said to become 
non-existent. It is there reduced to a different form. But the 
same cannot be said about the destruction of the illusory silver. 
When the shell is known for what it is, the illusory silver is 
destroyed totally and irretrievably. The shell remains but it is 
not a different form of the silver. The silver is once and for 
all gone, Similarly when knowledge of Brahman dawns, the 
world-illusion disappears and cannot be brought about again in 
any manner. This is what is meant by ‘destruction’ in the 
definition. The illusory object is that which is removed by. 
knowledge in all its possible conditions and states. . An object. 
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can be gross or latent. By other means of destruction, only the 
gross form of the object can be destroyed. The gross form of 
the pot is destroyed with a pestle. But the latent form may 
remain. Similarly, in knowledge, by the second superseding 
cognition only the gross form of the first cognition is lost but 
not its latent state. Hence the definition. of illusoriness will not 
apply to rea] things. By Brahman-knowledge, however, the objects 
of the world are removed in entirety, both in the gross and 
subtle states. 


4. The fourth definition of illusoriness offered by the 
Advaitin is practically the same as the first one. 


§. The fifth one is ‘“‘difference from the real” (sad- 
viviktatvam). The ‘‘real” is that which is the object of 
valid knowledge. Brahman alone is the object of valid 
knowledge; the other things are objects only of errors: 
The implication of the Munrdaka text, the knower of 
Brahman is freed from name and form (i.e. the world), 
is that the right knowledge is that of Brahman alone 
and all the other cognitions are, like that of illusory 
silver, erroneous because of having as their objects the 
projections of avidya. This is the meaning of the 
statement that what is different from the object of valid 
knowledge is illusory. 


To avoid overpervasion in respect of Brahman on one hand 
and the non-existent on the other, we have to add in the 
definition: ‘‘being the object of the knowledge as sat.” Being 
attributeless, Brahman cannot be known as sat, let alone the 
asat, This definition is according to the view of Vacaspati. 


Similarly, destruction, too, cannot be for the existent or 
the non-existent. It is seen, therefore, that all changes are 


illusory.”” 
97. ‘This point of the discussion viz, impossibility of change, is discussed in 


the chapter, Refutation of Anyathakhyati, in this thesis. 
A-31 
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10 
The Empirical has an Order 


The creation is an articulation of ma@ya@. The world-process 
contains the seeds of change in it, origmation and destruction, 
the pulsation of light and darkness. But the changes are not 
Capricious or arbitrary. There is an inherent order or harmony, 
a method and a meaning in the temporal sequences of events. 
The world has its first principles. If gold or clay is understood 
truly, if the ‘flower in the crannied wall’? could be understood 
“all in all”, one can understand God, man and the universe, 
If the first principle is understood, everything else following from 
it is understood.”® The world is of the nature of the unreal not 
because it is a chaos. Confusion is the last thing to be said 
about the structure of the world. The wonderfully harmonious 
structure of the world and the Jaws that it obeys must be 
traced to the single cause from which it takes its birth. The 
world is an integrated whole because all that happens therein is 
the offshoot of the same cause. ‘‘Things not only are together, 
but belong together’. Nothing that happens here has an 
jndependent existence; it is a unit bound to other units in 
inseparable inter-relation. One speaks of the world-events as 


Sea 


78. ekavijfidnena sarva-vijfianapekganam. SB, I. 2.21 


Mundaka Upanisad says: “‘kasminnu bhagavyo vijiiate sarvam idath 
Vijfiaterh bhavati. I, 1 3. V.muxtatman interprets the declaration, “when 
Atman is known, everything is known” as follows: The meaning is 
that the unknownness of the phenomenal plurality of things relates 
Only to indeterminable nescience, and is consuned without vestige by 
the knowledge of Atman. In the case of po: being known, for example, 
there are things other than pot which remain to be koown, But when 
Atman is knowe, there is nothing else to be known, nescience being 
destroy d as a whole. Just as a person advised to know the hundred 
elephants running about in a small e-clesure says: “I have kpown”’, 
so is the case here. Or alternatively “‘When Atman is known everything 
is known’’ may te t-ken to mean that with the knowledge of Atman, 
every hing becomes Atman’’. Just as people say: ‘All that water ip 
the lotus-pond and that army has become th:t place itself when that 
place 1s scen’’ even so when nescience and its products are destroyed 
by knowledge, Atman alone remains like the Place in the saying. See 
1.8. pp. 370-1. | ps 
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causally intertwined. By this, it is commonly meant that every 
event has its own cause, This is not perfectly tru>. Really, 
there is only one cause and all else is its effect. Betvezn events 
A and B or C and D, neither is the cause of the other because 
A, B, C and D, all of them, lock, stock and barrel, are the 


effects of the same cause, viz., the primordial maya or the 
miu laprak 7 1i,"° 


World Based on Intelligence 


Again, if the milaprakrti itself could develop in automatic 
evolution uninspired by the motivating force of an Intelligence, 
the Saikhya account of the world-development would be much 
more satisfactory than that of Advaita. But Safikara has adduced 
reasons for the conclusion that a mere insentient cannot evolve 
of itself°° and cannot be the highest goal of a human aspiration- 
viz., Eternal Bliss. 


The state of oneness with reality is release.°? The Sastras 
declare with regard to this release, which is of the nature of 
Bliss, that where there lingers the consciousness of difference 
there is fear, and that where there is no such consciousness, 
there is no fear, (which is release). Such fearlessness as the goal 
is intelligible only when one supposes that Reality is of the 
nature of Bliss and not when Prakrti is the Reality. The same 
is declared by the Taittiriyopanisad as follows: ‘All this, indeed, 
are born from Bliss; they are sustained in Bliss. They dissolve 
in Bliss.’*2 The S vetasvataropanigsad, commencing with the 
description of the Lord as omniscient, goes on to say: He is the 
lord of the Jiva; He is not produced by anything else. He has 


79. ekasyaiva bityasya karanasya anekani karyani kramabavini, J.S., p. 54 
This point is more elaborately discussed in the chapter on “Ajaana” 
in this thesis, | ) 

80. SB 1. 1.3. As maya is the gakti of Brahman, Brahman is ultimately 
the cause, 

81. asminnasya ca tadyogamdasti. V.S. 1, 1.19. tadatman’ yogas tadyogab, 
tadbbavapattib muktir ityarthab. SB. 1. 1.19. 


82, Taitt, up. Il]. 6, 
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no pein °° The omniscient Godi is the cause of the world. | 
Again: the scripture denotes only the Self by the words like 
“sat”, The act of iksaza or seeing is attributed to that sat or . 
the Real in the scripture.** It begins by saying: O! Somya!. 
At the beginning all this was only ,the secondless and single 
Reality’, and goes on to say: “That contemplated “I will become 
many” and created the energy, tejas’.°® The Aitareyopanisad 
says: “This (world) was one Self only at the beginning. There 
was nothing else. That Self contemplated: ‘‘Let me create the 
world”. That Self created all these worlds’.®°° Muzdaka upanisad 
proclaims: ‘‘That which is the knower of everything, the austerity 
of which is of the nature of knowledge, from that Brahman, 
name, form and objects of enjoyment come forth”’.®? Thus, all 
the scriptures declare that it is the omniscient Brahman that is 
the origin of the world and not the pradhana or matter of the 
Sankhyas. The Svet@Svatara puts it: Know this maya to be 
Prakpti and the MaheSvara the wielder of maya,.®* 


“Nor can it be said that the world came into being on its 
own accord by natural causes. For, it is common experience 
that whatever is an effect must have been produced by a cause. 
The world must have a cause since it is accepted that it must. 
have had a beginning. If the world developed or evolved on its 
own accord, it means only that it is its own cause or it does not. 
depend upon a cause at all. Consequently, the world is both the. 
cause and the effect. This is prima facie absurd. The world is 
observed to consist of events and effects which are produced by 
widely. varied causes depending upon the place, time’ and the . 
instrumental cause. So it is clear that there must be a Cause for. 
the world which is other than itself.®® 


83. sa karanadhipadhipo na cisya kascijjanita na cadhipap. ea up. VI 9, 
84. ikgaternasabdam. V.S. 1; 1.5 iby 
85. sadeva somya idam agra Asit ekameviadvitiyam. Chan. up. VI. 2,1, 

P _tadaikgata bahu syam prajayeyeti Eatteyo; Spjata. Ibid. VI. 23. 

86. Ait. up. I. 1.1. | 

87. I. 1.9 

88. mayarh ta prakytith vidyat, mmayina 


tu maheévaram. 
89, SB. I. 1.2, i 
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_,Saftkara also seems to think that since .there is the presence... 
of cetana, conscious beings, in the world, only a cetana could be_ 
the cause of the world, even admitting that the inert prakrti or 
primordial matter is the cause of the things that are inert in 
the world. But, mainly his argument is that, even taking 
instances from the world,®® that which is inert and does not 
have an intelligent being as substrate is not seen to have capacity 
to produce the variety of experiences like pleasure and pain fot 
a living being. The home, the bed, the seat, the playground and 
things like these that are created for pleasure according to the. 
changes in climate etc., are only seen to have been produced by. 
intelligent and imaginative architects. How much more ingenious 
and imaginative this world is with all its wonders and mysteries, 
colossal designs and perfect orderliness! 


The inert pradhana of the Saikhyas cannot be the cause of 
the world without being based on the Intelligence, that is 
Brahman.®: The orderliness or racana of the world is unintelligible 
without the presence of Intelligence in it.°? This Intelligence {s 
Brahman which is omniscient, omnipotent and has mahamaya as 
its sakti.°* There are scriptural declarations which make this* 
aspect of the matter clear. The Chdandogyopanisad says: 
Everything is his function; everything is his desire; everything is 
his fragrance; everything is his quintessence. He has all this. He 
has no need for senses. He has no attachments."°* The 


90. Sankara holds that ultimately scripture alone Is the guide to Reality 
» and not the logical reasoning based on empirical data. 
yadyapi idam vedantavakyanamaidamparyam oniripayitum stra 
pravsttam na tarkagastravat kevalabhir yuktibhih kamcit siddbantath 
sidhayitumh digayituzn vi pravsttam. SB. Il, 2.1 ¢ 
But to meet the opponents on their own ground, he weilds the weapon 
of logic. 

91. pradhanasyapi cotanidataddn te bithtaG@iaerasngen’ - S.B. 1... 24. “The : 
ultimate atoms of the Tarkikas, too, share the same criticism of not 
being fit to be the cause of the world, while the scripture declares. 
Isvara to be the cause. S.B. II. 2. 11 to 17. , 

92, racanaupapatteéca nanuminam, V-.S, !I.°2.1 

93. sarvajiam sarvasaktl mahsmsy sth ca brahme. 

94. Uf. 14.4. ae 
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Brhadaranyaka puts its: “SO! Gargi! On the behest of this 
aksara (Brahman) the sun and the moon are established (in their 
courses).”’°° 


The omniscience for Brahman is declared because Brahman 
makes manifest the potentialities of the seed of name and form 
that are of the nature of nescience.°° This capacity of Brahman 
is called mayasakti or prakrti by the scripture and the traditional 
codes. mdaydasaktih prakrtiriti ca sSrutismrtyorabhilapyete.*” ‘‘He 
who makes ore seed into many’’®® says the Upanisad. The 
Brhadaranyaka declares: ‘‘He is the Lord of all; He is the 
Lord of all the Elements; He is the wall preventing chaos of 
the worlds”’.®°® The Bhagavadgita puts it: ‘‘The Lord dwells in 
the hearts of all beings. He rules by his maya all the creatures 
who are held on a machine, as it were’’.?°° 


Brahman with the condition of nescience at his call is the 
controller and organiser of the world, the niyanta@. The great 
world of prakrti, the product of his maya, is his charge. He is 
the indwelling: order and harmony of the world.’°' There is not 
only physical order, but an irrevocable moral order, where the 
Lord, too, cannot interfere in the natural results of good and 
bad deeds.1°? The Lord creates in dependence on the merit and 
démerit of the :creatures.’°® 


95. etasya vi akgarasya pragasane gargi siryacandramasau vidhrtau tistatah 
Ill. 8.9 


sarvobheda ca taddarganat — V.S. II. 1.30 


96. avidyitmaka - namaripa-bijavyakarapipekgatvat sarvajiiatvasya,  S.B. 
II. 1.14 

97. SB. il. 1.14 

98. Sveta. up. VI. 12 | 

99. esa sarvegvara ega bhitadhipatiresa bhitapala esa seturvidharapa egamh 
lokinadm asambhedaya. IV. 4.22. 

100, XVIII, €1 : 

101, avidyakrta-namaripopadbyanurodhifvaro Biavath: S.B. Wl. 1. 14 

102. deva -marusyadivaigamye tu tattajjivegatanyeva asadharanani Rayment 
bhavanti. S.B. II; 1.34 


Brhadarapyaka states: punyo vai pupyena karmans bhavati papab papena. 
(II, 2. 13) | : 
103. dharmidharmau apekgata — S.B. II, 1.3 
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11 
Truth js Reality 


The world of maya is the world of science, the world of 
apparent plurality. While the empirical world of the méayic 
construction has its own laws and principles of operation, the 
apparently various laws governing the variety of things are 
traceable, as has been said, to single primordial cause, viz., 
maya or avidya, the locus cf which is Brahman Itself. Both the 
changes and consistencies, uniformities amidst diversities are 
Caused materially by maya which again is informed by Intelligence 
that is Brahman. Thus while it is understandable that there is 
law, order and harmony in the world, the entire arrangement 
of the world of events in time and things in diversity and 
mutual relations conceals the Truth that is one and changeless. 
While Reality is differenceless, the world is constituted of many; 
characterised by change. To get the truth that is one, one has 
to transcend the many and the direct cause of the many ie., 
maya. 


The world of many, being the world that science studies, 
yields us many truths. But these are really errors in the sense 
that they relate to many. Characterised by change, not being 
capable of being proved to be either real or unreal or both,’ 
our so-cajled truths of a world of such a nature are only make- 
believe and point to the truth that is one. As truth is that 
which has reference to that which exists and is real and as 
Brahman alone is real, Truth is the Real. Truth, in Advaita, 
therefore, is Reality, Sankara says that Brahman’s truth fs 
affirmed by speaking of its existence; for it is asserted that the 
existing is the true.*°° 


One Infinity, Truth and Reality appears to be many as the 
one sun is seen to be many in the reflection in the myriad 
particles of water, or as the same space appears divided because 


104, isvarasya atmabhite iva avidyakalpite namaripe tattvianyatvabbysm 
anirvacaniye. §.B. Il. 1.14. 


105. Com. on Taitt. up: II, 6,1; also on Chan. up: IV, 2, 1. 
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of the vessel in which it is contained. And as the effect, it is 
not different from its cause, Brahman.’ It does not have a 
‘geality of its own, though in itself it has practical efficiency. 
Thus to stay in the many is to stay in the error. To get the 
truth, the empiric must be sublated by the transcendental, which 


ig mere existence. 


106. karapadananyatvamh karyasya. Il. 1.15 Ibid. See also Brh. up: I, 6, 1. 
Suresvara holds that the Self associated with nescience, attaining identity 
with it and undifferentiated from its own refi-ction in the intellect is 
called the antaryamin, the witness and the cause of the world. 
ajfianopabita atma  ajfianatédatmysp inna 8va-cidabhasa-avivekad 
antaryém{ sake! jagat-karapam iti’ca kathyate. S. Bindu. p. 26.27. 


CHAPTER Ill 
KNOWLEDGE AND REALITY 


1 
The ‘Test of Truth 


The illusion of silver in the shell is contradicted by the right 
perception of the shell. Similarly, the empirical world. of men 
and things is sublated by Brahman-intuition. Silver is unreal 
because it is contradicted or sublated by the perception of the 
shell. The world of objects is unreal because it is annulled by 
the integral experience or Brahman-intuition. Brahman is the 
reality, and is the only reality, because it is never sublated by 
any higher experience.’ As M. N. Sircar puts it: ‘The truth 
or falsity must be determined by a possibility or impossibility 
of an enduring affirmation or existence’.* Thus the Advaiting 
adopt the theory of non-contradiction as the test of truth and 
validity. | Unsublatability or uncontradictedness is declared to be 
the test of the truth of the various pramanas and, the reality 
of the existent objects, artha. 


Non-contradiction is not merely coherence, though it implies 
coherence also in the case of empirical perceptions and objects. 
As even an imperfect system of knowledge may cohere, non. 
contradiction allows only a tentative truth to all systems of 
knowledge. It points to the finitude of our knowledge and makes 
our conclusions provisional hypotheses, subject to correction. In 
Advaita, it is not merely an empirical criterion but also definition 
of metaphysical reality. Even the most coherent of human 
knowledge is, according to Advaita, subject to sublation. Ultimate 


1. badhakajiianantarabhavacca - S.B. Il. 1. 14. cf. Bradley, F.H.: ‘Ultimate 
reality is such that it does not contradict itself; here is an absolute 
= Gfiterion’’. Appearance and Reality, p. 136, 
2. Comparutive studies in Vedantism: p. 69. tacca sarnyagjfianam eka-rOpam; 
» Vastutantratvat ekaripena hi avasthito yo’rthah sa paramarthah. This is 
, » the principle of ‘truth. 
A-32 
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Reality is not coherent, but non-dual. When there is no second, 
there can be no coherence. 


Non-contradiction is a negative test, for the reasons that 
(1) our judgements concerning the empirical objects and the 
illusory ones are tentative, and (2) that the ultimate Reality is not 
an object of any positive test at all. Safkara says, commenting 
on the Brhaddranyaka text (II, I, 20): The essential meaning of 
all the Upanigads is to remove all finite conceptions about 
Brahman. When we wish to describe the true nature of Reality, 
we must realise that it is an utter impossibility. Only by stating 
“Not this, Not this,” eliminating all specifications delimiting 
Reality, and negating all differences in it, can one hope to 
indicate it. Hence it is said that Reality is such that there is no, 
and cannot be, another to it. To know the truth, in Advaita, 
is to be it. Epistemology merges into metaphysics. Truth is not 
an attribute of Reality to be known as such, but truth is 
Reality.° It is the deepest experience. 


2 
Sublatability of Dreams and the Waking World 


Within the empirical realm of experience, a distinction is 
made between dream and waking experiences. The striking fact 
about dream (or any illusion for that matter) is the certainty, 
immediacy and vividness of the presentation of visions. If the 
criterion of non-contradiction is to be applied here, dream 
Experiences ate real so long as they are not sublated by waking 
experience.‘ 


Dream is a dream only when contrasted with waking life.® 
As between the dream and the waking experiences, the latter is 


3. Cp. Plotinus: The vision beffics the telling...... it is not to be told, not 
to be revealed to any that has not himself had the happiness to see it. 
Enneads: VI, XI, II. 


4. jigratvigayipekseth tadanrtatvam, na svatab. Satkara on Chand. up. 
ViIt. 5. 4, | 


5. “‘If one’s dream-exnerience in any one dream were to be perfectly 
coherent with itself, and if the events of one dream were always to 


jw 
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taken to be more real than the former, because it is more stable 
and has an uncontradicted continuity. While waking life endures, 
dreams are rudely cut short. One may retort that it may as 
well be said that it is the waking life that seems to be cut short 
by the dream life. But it is obvious that, though interrupted by 
the interval of dream, waking life on resumption continues from 
the last thread of the experiences of the previous day while 
dreams have no such continuity or cogent connection among 
themselves, not to say anything about their private character. 
The waking life has a greater objective self-consistency and 
subjective continuity of memory. 


Saikara observes that the dream-state is different from the 
waking life for the following reasons: (1) The things of which 
we are conscious in a dream are negated by our waking 
consciousness. But the experiences of the waking state are never 
negated at any time. (2) The visions of a dream are acts of 
remembrance, while the perceptions of waking state are acts of 
immediate consciousness. And the distinction between remembrance 
and immediate consciousness is directly cognised by everyone as 
being founded on the absence of preseace of the object.® 
(3) The dream world does not have any continuity with the 
waking world. That is to say, it does not fulfil the conditions 
of place, time and cause, and the condition of non-sublation.’ 
For example, one sees things like chariot and dreams that he is 
travelling by them. He traverses a long distance and returns in a 
moment. But this is impossible because a person cannot cross 
great distances in such a short time. Besides, there is no space in 
the person’s body for such large distances and the roads on which 
the chariots move. 





follow in an intelligible sequence on the event of the preceding dream, 
undoubtedly our dream life would be as real as our waking life. But 
these are two pretty big ‘ifs’.°’ Ritchie: Darwin and Hegel, p. 78. 
Descartes asks us not to accept anything unless it were self-evi/ently 
so. If this vividness of perception is any test of reality, then dreams 

are real. 

6, S.B. IL 2.29. Tr. by Thibaut. 

7, ibid, Wi. 2. 3, 
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Sometimes, a- person recounts his dream in which he went 
to some place without returning from it. He Says, “Lyirg on my 
bed in the land of the Kurus I was overcome by sleep and 
went in my dream to the country of the Pajficdlas, and being 
there I awoke”. Indeed the person could not have gone to the 
country of Paficalas, for, had he done so, he would find himself 
in the country of the Paficalas on waking. But he wakes up in 
the country of the Kurus where he was sleeping. 


Again, while a person dreams that he goes to another place, 
the bystanders see the body of the dreaming person lying still 
on the couch. Further, a dreaming person does not usually. see 
the places, which he dreams, he visits, as they really are in 
their geographical contours. The scripture declares that dream 
takes place within the body. “‘He moves about, according to his 
pleasure, within his own body.”° Again, there is conflict in time 
also. One person lying asleep at night dreams that it is day. 


A person lives during a dream, which lasts for a few minutes, 
through many years. 


There is the unintelligibility of causation also. There are no 
causes for thought or action in the dream. In sleep, the sense- 
organs are drawn inwards; the person dreaming sees the chariot 
etc., though the eyes are not functioning. And, how can one 
produce things like chariots etc., in no time without instruments 
and the like? 


Finally, there is the unintelligibility of endurance or persistence. 
Horses ctc., that are seen in the chariot, are negated in the 
waking state. The dream itself negates what it creates, as its end 
often contradicts its beginning. -What was at first considered to 
be a chariot turns out to be a man, the man turns out to. be a 
> tree. And, as the final arbiter, the scripture declares: “There 
are no chariots in that state, no horses, no roads” etc. So 
Safkara concludes, dreams are delusive.® 


8. Brh. Up. Il. 1. 18, 


9. ibid. Sankara shows that what:the dream indi 
bring good luck and ill-luck 
JI, 2. 4. 


Cates may be ‘real, it may 
» though the dream itself is iliusion. “ibid. 
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-» But comparison between the dreaming and the waking states 
is difficult to institute. Each is true in its own frame of 
reference.’° Sinclair observes: “If what we at first call the illusion 
seems on fuller acquaintance to be so large in proportion to what 
we at first call real that we have difficulty in deciding which is the 
recalcitrant part and which is the larger whole, then we are in 
doubt about which is real and which is illusion.: Professor 
Clifford says: ‘For physical purposes, a dream is just as good 
as real life; the only difference is in vividness and coherence”.?” 
Sankara expresses this fact when he says that dream and waking 
experiences are respectively real in their own spheres.’* “The 
contrast is not between two entities, one a real thing and one 
an illusion but between two total situations, within each of 
which is a subsituation, one of these being relatively stable and 
is called an illusion. If the so-called illusion is found to be more 
stable than a so-called real thing we come to call the former 


10. ‘The assertion that what is dreamt is less vivid and distinct than 
what we actually perceive is not to the point, besause no one has 
every been able to make a fair comparison of the two; for we can 
only compare the recollection of a dream with the present reality’’. 
Schopenhauer: The World as Will and Idea: Tr. by Haldane & Kemp: 
Bk, I. Sec. 5 

‘*The unaccountable things are the conditions of the dream itself, the 
dream-space, the dream-time, the dream-unity of consciousness, the dream 
itself. No amount of unconscious cerebration can explain the facts that 
at one and the same time I am seen to be several other persons besides 
myself, while preserving my own identity in theirs; that I can penetrate 
into walled spaces without opening doors; that I can arrive at positions 
in space without occupying intermediate positions in space; - that-J can 
go through a continuous series of performances, involving an expenditure 
of time that may be ‘anything betweea five hours and five days, or with 
suitable breeks, even five years; all in what proves to. have been three 
seconds by the watch at my bedside’. Muy Sinclaice: A Defence of 
Idealism, p. 295. All this reads like a paraphrase of Sankara’s statements. 


“11, Conditions of Knowing: p. 211. 
12. Fortnightly Review, 1875. p. 780. Quoted by Maxmuller ‘in his Vedanta 
Philosophy, p. 86. oa 
13, sarvavigayépi ae .-+- Satyameva svapnadrsyaiva...,..... iti na -kagold virodhab 
—Oom. on Chand. up. VIII. 5. 4, 
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real and the latter illusory. Real things are those illusions that 
are more than usually stable.”’*‘ 


Advaita Vedanta puts dream and waking experiences in the 
same order of relative unreality with this difference that the 
waking experiences aie less often subject to contradiction 
because of having a larger public reference,** as has been pointed 
out already. As Schopenhauer observes: ‘‘To institute an enquiry 
according to this criterion as to whether something was dreamt or 
seen, would always be difficult and often impossible. For we are 
by no means in a position to trace link by link the causal 
Connection, between any experienced event and the present 
moment, but we do not on that account explain it as dreamt...... 
The only sure criterion is in fact the entirely empirical one of 
waking, through which at any rate the causal connection between 
dreamed events and those of waking life, is distinctly and sensibly 
broken off.’’?° 


3 
The Basis of World-I}lusion 


In all illusions, which are by their nature sublatable, there 
remains the substrate when the illusion itself has been sublated. 
Illusions do not occur in vacuo. In silver-illusion, the shell is the 
substrate. Similarly, the substrate of the world-appearance is 
Reality or Brahman. Sankara declares that Brahman is the basis 
of all illusions, the locus of all nescience.'” In all aberrations 
of visions, something is mistaken for something else. The world 





14, Sinclair: Conditions of Knowing: p. 209. 
15. kit punah vaidharmyam, badhabhadavy iti brimah — S. B. Il. 2. 29. 


16. The World as Will and Idea: Te. by R. B. Haldane and Kemp. Bk. I. 
Sec. 5. “One might say that a person prop:rly adapted to his 
environment is one whose dreams never end in the sort of surprise that 
would wake him up”’. Bertrand Russell: An Outline of Philosophy, 

Pp. 65-66. 

17. sarvakalpanamilatvat. S.B. IIl.2.22. In Plato’s Theatetus, the stranger 
says: “One cannot legitimately utter the words or speak or think of that 
which just simply is not; it is unthinkable, not to be spoken of, oF 
uttered, or expressed"’, E,T. by Connford, | 
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hag a sort of reality, indeed. A mere nothing could never appear 
as anything. One never commits a mistake in the judgements 
about the son of a barren woman for the simple reason that 
there could be no judgement on a thing that never exists at any 
time.’® The illusory snake, the illusory silver and the illusory 
man appear in the real rope, the real shell, and the real tree.” 
There is nowhere just emptiness of being. As Hegel could never 
conceive of Being without thinking of a non-being, Satkara could 
never conceive a mere non-being without a tinge of being in it.7° 
Kumirila, the Mimarsaka realist, declares that even illusions 
and dreams have real basis. Only there things are wrongly 
related in time and place. 


Isaac Pennington says: ‘‘All truth is a shadow except the 
last. But every truth is substance in its own place, though it 
be but a shadow in another place. Ard the shadow is a true 
shadow, as the substance is the true substance.”** All the 
judgements in the ultimate analysis are assertions about Reality. 
But assertions belong to knowledge of multiplicity; “In order to 
contemplate the first Being one must be raised above know- 
ledge’’.22, One should see the truth that underlies all error. All 
our judgements are true because Brahman is the basis of those 


18. na hi vandhySputro raja babhiva prak pirpavarmano’ bhisgekad ityevanmh- 
jatiyakena maryadakarapena nirupékhyo vandhyaputro rajé babhiva 
bhavati, bhavisyatiti va visesyate. S.B. II. 1. 18. See also his Com. 
on Mang. Up. VII. 


19. Com. on Mand. Up. VII 


20. G.E. Stout writes: ‘Cleopolis. the capital of fairyland, was burnt down 
last night’. If I am told this, I reply that Cleopolis and fairyland never 
bad any actual existence. Here I condemn both subject and predicate 
as illusory’. Study in Philosophy and Psychology: pp. 289. This 
corresponds to the ‘barren women’s son ‘of §-A ara, Bertrand Russell 
at one time by distinguishing ‘being’ from ‘existence’ endowed non- 
existent things like chiweras with a sort of ‘being’ for if they were 
non-entities, we could make no propositions about them. 


21. Quoted by W. R. Inge. Philosophy of Plotinus: p.x. 
22. Plotinus: Enneads: VI. 9. 4, 
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judgements. All our judgements are false because Brahman is not: 
an object of judgement.*® 


4 
Satkara’s Realism 


The distinction that Satkara makes between illusions and 
dreams, on the one hand, and the world of men and things 
given in right knowledge and waking experience on the other, 
underlines the epistemological realism of Saftkara. The world 
taken in itself consists of divisions of knower, known and 
knowledge, There is no need to doubt the testimony of the 
senses and the other valid means of knowledge. That there is a 
world of objects lying outside the knower, and capable of being 
known, and that objects are not created but revealed in knowledge 
is a doctrine that Sankara urges with a great deal of force and 
conviction. Safkara observes commenting on the Brhadarapnyaka 
text (II, 1, 20): “you cannot prove that fire is cold or that the 
sun does not give heat, even by citing a hundred examples, for 
the facts would already be known to be otherwise through another 
source of knowledge.” The metaphysical idealism which affirms 
the reality of Brahman does not have anything to do with 
epistemologica] idealism which reduces matter to mind. Both 
mind and matter are appearances of Brahman. But taken in 
themselves, they confront each other as separate independent 
entities. 


Saikara has no patience with those who say that. objects are 
the forms of our cognitions.** To Saikara, as to Professor John 
Dewey, facts of the objective -world are “prior to, synchronous 


23. John Scotus following Neo-platonic thought held that there were two 
ways for the finite minds to approach God. One thc Positive way, and 
the other a negative one. The affirmations like ‘“‘God is good’’ are not 
wholiy true, though not wholly false; not wholly true because God is 
more than good; not wholly false because He is good too. Everything 
is He though He transcends everything. 


24. aviruddhah tu lokaprasiddhanh Svatmavyatirekena vijfianena bahyartho- 
anubhbiyata iti na icchasi, aho Dagdityath mahaddardinam. — S. B. Il. 2.28, 
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with and subsequent to ideas”’.*® Ideas have their basis in 
things.°° Knowledge is never an originating or creative process. 
As Perry puts it: ‘“‘Idealism’s claims can be substantiated only 
provided it is true that to know is to generate the reality known. 
It must be proved that the being and nature of things are 
conditioned by their being known’’.*” Knowledge always makes 
known what is not hitherto known. Kant’s Copernican Revolution 
in theory of knowledge shifted the centre of cognitive experience 
from the objects to the ego. It is the mode of cognition that 
is primary. It is not the cognition that conforms to objects. But 
to Safkara, knowledge follows the nature of the object. It is the 
nature of the object that determines the knowledge of that object. 
It is not something to be made, or unmade, or made otherwise. Ih 
is not like the human actions which depend upon the human will. 
Knowledge is independent of human will.?° One cannot change 
the nature of the object by the fact that he knows it ina 
particular way.*° 


Sankara inveighs powerfully against the subjective idealists in 
defence of realism. Objects are always perceived as having an 
objective reality as “‘This is a post”, “This is a wall’, etc. A 
thing could not be given in cognition if it were a mere non-entity®° 
Will anyone say that he does not eat and he does not have the 


25. Dewey: Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and other Essays, p. 154. 
26. vinarthopalabdbya vasananupapatteh - S. B, II, 2.30. 
27, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p, 119. 


28. na vastu yathatmyajfianam purugabuddhyapekgath. kim tarhi. vastutan- 
trameva tat-S. B. I. 1.4. H.A. Prichard writes ‘‘Knowledge is essentially 
discovery or finding of what already is.’ Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, 
p- 118. 


29. na tu vastvevath naivath asti nastitiva vikalpyate. vikalpanastu puruga- 
buddhyapekgab-ibid. 


30. S. B. il. 2.28. na ea upalabhyaminasyaivabhavo bhavitum arhati, 
A-33 
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Satisfaction while, in fact, he has taken his food and he feels 
the satisfaction? Will any one go against experience? If the 
subjective idealist objects that he does not say that one does not 
know any object, but only maintains that an object as different 
from the cognition is not known, it is replied ty Sankara that 
objects of knowledge should be accepted as having an extramental 
existence independent of consciousness because of the very reason 
that they appear so in cognitive experience. Indeed, the cognition 
itself is not known as pillar or wall. The pillar and the wall are 
usually stated to be objects of cognition. Even those who 
contend that an ideational content of consciousness looks like 
an external object, employ the idea of likeness of the ideational 
content to the external object. Intent upon denying the externality 
of sensible objects, they unwittingly use the phrase ‘‘as though 
it were,” and the imagery of “‘looking like’. If there were no 
external objects at all, how could one get the idea of similitude 
and comparison which the expression ‘‘as though it were external” 
in connection with cognitions warrants? Does any one say that 
the man, Visgumitra, looks like the son of a barren woman? 
Since there is the experience, the lovers of truth should grant the 
Objectivity of objects. The objects are outside. They do not 
merely look so.” 


If it is objected that the similitude in the expression ‘‘look 
like” is mentioned because there is no certainty that the 
external things exist, it is replied that the sure existence or non- 
existence of objects is determined by the functioning or non- 
functioning of the criteria and sources of knowledge, pramdagas. 
But existence or non-existence of objects does not determine the 
functioning or non-functioning of prama@nas. That which is known 
by anyone of the pramdgas like direct perception should be 
considered as real. That which no pram@za presents should be 
deemed non-existent. But here, all the age la agree in 
indicating the extra-mental reality of objects. 


31. bahirevavabhisate iti yuktam abhyupagantumh, na tu bahirvad avabbasate 
iti-S. B. Il. 2.28. 
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Because knowledge of an objectzhas the form of that object, 
it cannot be said that objects do not exist outside. If there were 
no object outside, how can knowledge get the form of that 
object ?°* Therefore, the invariable co-presence of the object and 
the knowledge of it does not suggest the non-difference of the 
knowledge from the object, but only suggests the relation of upaya 
and upeya between them. In the knowledge of the pot and the 
piece of cloth, for example, the difference of the pot from the 
cloth resides in the pot and the cloth themselves, and not in the 
knowledge of them. The difference between the white cow and the 
black cow lies in the particular attributes of whiteness and 
blackness. but not in the cowness which is common to both the 
cows, white and black. It is because of the differing attributes 
that things are said to differ.°° The same argument applies to the 
perception of a jar and its memory. Here the difference obtains 
between perception and memory and it does not lie in the jar 
itself. The jar has neither perception nor memory in _ its 
construction. 


Again, two cognitions which have a before and an after in 
time, that is, which, being momentary, perish as soon as they 
know themselves, cannot be said to know each other. If one 
cognition could know another cognition, the principle that the 
Vijfianavadin presupposes, viz., cognitions differ from one another 
and are momentary, will be damaged. 


Moreover, once one accepts what is known as cognition or 
vijzana, why should he not accept external objects like pillar and 


32, ‘dvabhyam ca bheda ekasya siddho bhavati, ekasmicca dvayoh. S. B. II. 
2.29. , 


33. Sabara says, in his criticism of the Idealist, that cognition does not have 
and form, that only the object has a form and that, therefore, cognition 
is different from object. Kumarila, in his Slokavartika, points out that 
the cognition cannot be both the apprehender and the apprehended. 
Whatever object is presented to us in whatever form by the cognition 
has to be accepted to be of that form. 
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wall? If the reason is that the cognition is known to be such, 
then, for the same reason, the external objects, too, must be 
accepted, for, they too are known to be such. | 


If it is pointed out that the cognitions are self-luminous like 
a lamp and, therefore, know themselves, and that such_ self- 
luminosity external objects do not possess, it is replied that no 
activity can ensue in the intrinsic nature of anything, in what it 
is intrinsically itself. A knowledge, on the other hand, which is 
different from the objects, cannot know itself. One can as well 
say that fire burns itself. The act of knowledge cannot take 
place in the vijiana because it cannot be both the knower and 
the known. The Vijzanavadin, strangely, prefers this self- 
contradiction to the well-known fact that the external objects are 
known as such by intelligence. 


Nor can it be said that distinctions arise in our knowledge, 
not because of the distinctions in the objects, but because of the 
distinctions in the va@sanads or the mental impressions. The very 
basis of the ‘v@sanas’ has to be analysed. They can never arise 
unless the externality of objects is true. If, on the other hand, 
the vasands are supposed to be originless, then, it will lead to 
infinite regress because one vasana depends upon its predecessor, 
and so on. But it takes us nowhere. Vd@sanas are not self- 
explanatory because they originate in experience. If the idealist 
does not admit the difference that exists between consciousness 
and objects, the two will be synonymous. Likewise, means and 
ends will be synonymous. Buddhist scriptures inculcating the 
difference between the two will be rendered false. Kuméatila 
argues that the mere usage of the word ‘vasand’ ‘cannot blind 
us to the reality of things. 


Thus, the theory that there is no extramental objective world 
is refuted by Sankara in the manner of a thoroughgoing realist. 
While his metaphysical idealism reduces all the world to the 
manifestation of a single Reality which is neither mind nor 
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matter, in the usual sense of these terms, his epistemology 
defends a realistic approach.* 


34. 


Writes Deussen: “Just as Kant, along with transcendental idealism, 
maintained the empirical reality of the external world, and -defended it 
against Berkeley, so the Vedantins are not prevented by their doctrine of 
Ignorance as the foundation of all Being expanded in name and form 
from maintaining the reality of the outer world against the Buddhists of 
idealistic tendencies. The System of the Vedanta, p. 241. 


Certain post -Sdikarites like Prakasananda adopt the dr stir srsti- vada 
or the doctrine that objects do not exist when they are not perceived, 
This view reduces everything to merest illusion, There is no possibility 
of proving that the seen objects are different from the cognition. (a) It 
need not be supposed that the object produces the consciousness of it 
because consciousness is ever present. And even if we suppose that it is 
so produced, the process of cognition itself can be regarded as the cause 
of its production. Knowledge, for instance, of the internal kind arises 
even without the presence of the object. (b) The object is not the locus 
or support of knowledge. So, the persistence of knowledge also does 
not require the presence of an object, (c) Cognition and its object do 
not exist in the same place or at the same time. So, Prakgéinanda 
concludes that the cognition and the cognised are not different. Seo 
Indian Idealism: Das Gupta, p.172. Also S.L.S. Tr. by S.S, Sastri, 
pp. 298-299. | 


Part fll 


CHAPTER I 


THE DIALECTICS OF DIFFERENCE 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MAYA 


1 
Introduction 


Vimuktatman, in his JIsta-siddhi establishes, through the 
dialectical criticism of the notion of difference and of the other 
theories of error like the Akhyati, Anyathakhy@ti, Atmakhyati 
and Asatkhyati, that the world, just like the cognitive errors, 
is a product of inexplicable nescience, avidyd or maya.' Like 
the silver in the illusion, the nature of the world and its cause, 
viZ.. maya, is not determinable either as real or as unreal.? 


The world is the construction of maya. It is maydcitra. 
This portrait of the world is only portrait as it were, citramiva 
citram. The Experience, anubhiti or Brahman, is the canvas, 
as it were, Dhittiriva bhittih. The canvas, even ordinarily, is not 
the material cause of the picture; nor is the picture natural 
to the canvas; nor even is the picture a different state ‘or form 
of the canvas, as the pot is that of clay; nor is it an attribute 
or aspect of the canvas, as redness is of mango. The canvas, 
again, does not come into being along with the picture; it is 
there even earlier. While the canvas can be there without a 
picture on it, the picture cannot exist except on the canvas.° 


1, méyeti sadasattvabbyam anirvacaniya avidya ucyate, 

2. pfapaficisya miaydnirmitatvabhyupagamat. méysyas sakaryaya api 
vastutvavastutvabhyam anirvacaniyatvat - 7. S. p. 32, Vimuktatman says 
in the second half of his inyocatory verse :~+- mahadadijaganmiys 
citrabhittim namimi tam-J.S., p. 1, verse 1. 

3. J, S. p.37. Though the picture is not separable from the canvas, yet 
the material i.e,, colour etc., is separable and has as much reality: as 
the canvas. But the material cause of the world - picture is not like 
that. That is why it is called mayacitram. See I. S. p. 36. 
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In these respects, then, the analogy of the canvas and the: picture 
to Brahman or Anubhiti and the world is appropriate. 


The relation of the world to Brahman is one of 
inexplicability. The world picture painted on Brahman-canvas is 
mayacitram.* It is as much explicable or inexplicable as the 
silver seen in the shell.° Just as the picture, though painted 
on an even canvas, produces the impression of height and depth 
and the third dimension, in Reality which is one, the world of 
many is seen. The world can be said to be neither separable 
nor inseparable from Brahman.° This is precisely the reason 
why it is described as maya. 


There are scriptural declarations like,  “‘indro mayabhik 
pururiipa iyate,” “mayam tu prakrtim vidyat’, “‘maya hyesa maya 
srsta”’ etc., to show that Brahman projects the world out of 
its own maya. And Brahman is declared to be one and of the 
nature of consciousness and bliss and of the nature of the Self. 
So the creatorship, srasjrtva, for Brahman is only through 
maya." 


Vimuktétman then undertakes a logical enquiry into the 
relation of the world to Brahman. Discussing the three possible 
relations, difference, non-difference, difference-cum-non-difference, 
he rejects them all and shows that the relation is really 
inexplicable by any known categories of relation. The world is 
the product of maya, the relation of it to Brahman also is 
anirvacaniya. As this stand is consisteat with the Advaitin’s 
theory of error, viz., anirvacaniyakhyati, and as, in fact, it 
constitutes the metaphysical basis for the Advaitin’s theory of 





yatha citrasya bhittya tulyasatyam 
Gravyantaram upa4danam naivam anubhitya 
tulyasatyam dravydntaram jagaccitrasya 
upadanam ityarthab-J/J.V.,7. S. p. 414. 
4. tacca miayacitrazh mahadadijaganmiyacitram - J. S. p. 35. 
‘5, ibid. p. 35. 
6. maya hy anubhiteh prthaktvaprthaktvabhyim anirvacaniys - ibid. p. 36. 
7. mayivyapidrayameva - ibid. p. 36. 
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error, it is considered pertinent to include Vimuktatman’s dialectics 
of difference as a chapter in this work. 


 Vimuktatman in the second chapter of the Jsta-siddhi argues 
in a short passage that difference among the objects themselves 
is not perceived. This argument is reminiscent of Mandana’s 
argument against differential cognition in the Tarkakanda of his 
Brahma-siddhi. The brunt of the argument is that for the 
perception of difference of one object, A, from another, B, both 
the correlate and the counter-correlate, A and B, must be known. 
But unless first A and B are known as A and B in themselves 
as correlates® there cannot be the cognition of mutual negation 
without which difference is impossible. Thus, the cognition of 
negation requires the knowledge of difference and the knowledge 
of difference requires the knowledge of negation. Hence there 
is mutual dependence. 


Vimuktatman argues in a similar way. When difference is 
not established already, the pratiyogi or the counter = correlate 
is not established. But if the counter-correlate is not established, 
difference is mot (established.° Therefore, difference is not 
perceived by the senses. Now even granting that difference 
among objects is perceived, difference between the perceiving Self, 
Atman, and the means of perceiving is not cognised by the 
senses because the perceiving Self is never an object of perception. 
But unlike Mandana’s, Vimuktatman’s main interest is to show 
the untenability of any difference, and non-difference for that 
matter, between the Self and objects, Brahman and the world 
and to demonstrate that the nature of the world is inexplicable. 


Vimuktaétman launches upon an enquiry into the common 
notion that the difference between the inert object of knowledge, 
drsya and the Intelligent Seer, drk, is patently established by 
the pramana@s like perception, inference, etc. The inert appears 


8. vidhinamantarena na nigedhasya sathbhavab, Brahmasiddhi, okskieas: 
verse 2. 


9. asiddhe bhede pratiyogyasiddheh; tat vins bhedanavagateb 1S... Dp. 244. 
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as ‘this’, The Advaitin himself holds that the inert is not of 
the nature of intelligence. If the inert things are non - different 
from the Intelligence, drk, which is one only, even the mutual 
differences among the inert will not be perceived. But the fact 
is that they are perceived. Again, the statement of the inference 
of being the effect from division will not be there in the 
Advaitin’s view,’® because, according to the Brahma- sutra, the 
world is an effect because it is divided. How, then, can it be 
that there is no division or difference ? 


To this argument Vimuktatman replies as follows: No doubt 
there is the perception of difference in experience. But even the 
serpent is perceived in the rope illusorily. So mere perception 
is not a sufficient reason for the reality of difference. Thus, 
an elaborate analysis of this notion of difference, which is so 
patent, must have to be undertaken. 


2 
Critique of Difference 


Difference between two inert objects may be perceived but 
not between drk, the cognising Self and drsya the object, for 
the simple reason that drk is not perceptible. If it were 
perceptible, it becomes an object, and thus, another subject-seer 
must have to be presupposed and this will land us in infinite 
regress.‘? But the necessity of perceiver himself who is 
imperceptible can never be overcome. 


Moreover, the cognition of differeace requires the knowledge 
of the substrate and the counter-correlate."? The imperceptible 
drk can neither be the substrate, nor the counter - correlate. 
Otherwise, the necessity for the cognition of both the correlate 
and the counter-correlate for the perception of difference being 
done away with, difference of everything from everything else 


10. y&vadvikzram tu vibhago lokavat. Brahma-sitra - Ul, 3.7 
11, tasyapi mana-meyatve matradyanavastha - J. S. p. 244. 


12. dharmipratiyogyapekgatvat bhedadrgtek - ibid. p. 2. 
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will be instantly and simultaneously perceived without any 
restriction, which is urfreasonable. | 


So, one cannot see the difference between drk and drsya, 
one of which is imperceptible. 


If it be argued that though the Self is imperceptible, yet 
it is, acccrding to the Advaitin, not unknown, since it is self - 
manifest, and that, therefore, difference between the Self and 
the world could be seen, it can be asked: What is this 
difference? Is it the essence of the entities that differ, or. their 
attribute? (1) If the essence, then, for the perception of 
difference there will be no need for a counter-correlate. Each 
object and its difference from others will be known if the object 
is known. Also even if a counter-correlate is admitted, to know 
the counter-correlate whose nature itself is difference, another 
counter-correlate will be needed and so on endlessly and nothing 
will be known. (2) If difference, on the other hand, were the 
attribute of the entities that differ, the attribute, too, is not 
different from the substrate, ie., the differing entity. So, 
difference must be accepted as somehow different from the 
substrate and cognised by a separate cognition, like colour, taste, 
etc.’* Colour, taste, etc., though they do not belong to the 
essence of the object, yet are the attributes of the object and 
are known by separate sense-organs. So, they are somehow 
different from the object. This will obviously result in infinite 
regress. Difference as an attribute must somehow differ from 
the substrate on the one hand and the difference itself on the 
other, and so on. | 


If this is unpalatable to the opponent, it is asked: does 
he reject difference everywhere or only that between difference 
and the differing substrate? If the former, the Advaitin’s purpose 
of non-duality is secured. If the latter, then, the same question 
whether difference is the essence or the attribute of the entities 
that differ will erise with the same-~ attendant difficulties 
mentioned earlier. So, if difference is desired, it should ‘be 





13. tasmat kathamcid bhinno joinantaragamyo rOparasidivat - ibid. p. 3, 
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desired as different from the substrate, and cognised by a 
Separate cognition. 


Mutual Non-Existence 


Drk is self-effulgent. Its revelation is not dependent on a 
counter-correlate. Nor is there a non-cognition of it at any time.. 
For these reasons, as in the case of difference, so in the case, 
of mutual non-existence, which is the ratio essendi of difference, 
there is no basis in reasoning for the acceptance of it between 
the Self and the world: , 


If difference and mutual non-existence are accepted as 
perceptible, they are not the attributes of drk. If they are 
imperceptible, then they are not established at all. If they are 
said to be self-luminous, they will be the same as drk and as 
such, not being dependent on a counter-correlate, will lose their 
character of mutual non-existence and difference. And for the 
same reason they cannot be the essence, svaripa of drk. Nor 
can they be said to bs the two forms of drk which is one. 
Even accepting that they are, are they different or non-different 
from each other and from drk? Either, they cannot be different 
from each other since they are non- different from drk or drk 
cannot be one because it is non-different from these two. So 
either drk will be split up into two, or all differences among 
things will vanish. 


Again, if difference and mutual non-existence are non-different 
from drk, then, mutual non-existence and difference become non- 
different. Now, does mutual non-existence alone or difference 
alone remain? : 


If difference alone, and if there is non- difference between 
this difference and drk, is there drk alone now or difference 
alone? If difference alone, there being no drk the Seer, nothing 
will appear and there will be no knowledge. If drk alone 
remains, then there is no difference for drk. The same reasoning 
can be applied in the case of drsya also. Thus, there is no 
difference between drk and drS$ya. 3 
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As to the second alternative, if mutual non-existence is: 
supposed to remain and if this mutual non-existence and drk 
are non-different, does mutual non-existence alone remain or drk 
alone? If mutual non-existence alone, there will be no drk but 
only void. That, too, will not appear for want of a s@aksin. 
If drk alone remains, there is no mutual non-existence and 
there will be no mutual non-existence between drk and drySya. 


Moreover, if difference is non-different from mutual non- 
existence, and if there is mutual non-existence alone, then, there 
being no difference and only one entity, mutual non-existence 
cannot be established. If difference alone remains, there is no 
mutual non-existence and as there is no conflict for accepting 
mutual non-existence in a non-different entity, there will be only 
one reality. Then where is difference and from what? So, 
difference and mutual non-existence must be accepted as different 
from each other and from the differing entity. Therefore, they 
are neither the essence of drk, nor its attributes. 


There is no substrate-attribute relationship between drk and 
drsya since they ate not cognised as such by a single cognition 
like the pot and its colour.** Whatever things are related as 
substrate and attribute must be capable of being known by a 
single cognition. Therefore, difference and mutual non-existence 
cannot be there in drk having drsya as the counter - correlate. 
For the same reason, they cannot be in drsya also having drk 
as the counter-correlate. If they are not in drk, they cannot 
be in drsya also. Otherwise, there is the contingence of their 
not requiring a counter-correlate and existing in one and the 
same object, which is unreasonable. Again, the knowledge of 
mutual negation aiises when all the causes of the knowledge of 
the counter-correlate are not observed.’® But there being no 
cognition of drk there can be no cognition of the absence of 
drk also. It cannot be said that the non-cognition is not the 
cause of the knowledge of non-existence, because of the 
contingence of the knowledge of non-existence even when there 


14, na ca ekajidnagamyatve.‘pi dharma-dharmitvam, atiprasangat. ibid, p.7. 
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is the cognition of counter-correlate. If as a special case, there 
could be the knowledge of non-existence of drk even without 
non-cognition, there is the contingence of the cognition of the 
non-existence of drk even when it -is manifest. The same 
conditions can produce the knowledge of the non-existence of 
drsya also. 


It may be argued: “Knowledge of drk is drk itself, and, 
therefore, the knowledge of the absence of drk must be due to 
the non-existence of drk. But the case with objects is different.” 
As against this, it is only to be asked: Is the very non- 
existence of drk the knowledge of its non-existence? Or, is 
there a different, positive knowledge having the negation of drk 
for its content? To take the second first, there must be some 
cause for the rise of this positive knowledge. And here, the 
Cause cannot be the usual non-cognition of what is obtained 
etc., as the existence of drk itself is knowledge, and as drk is 
always there, there can never be a non-cognition of it, Further 
if the non-existence or negation of drk is the non-cognition of 
it, anupalabdhi being a prama@na, it cannot be its object also. 
Its object must be other negation and not itseif. 


The first alternative is unsound because negation cannot be 
identified with knowledge. If it is said further that knowledge 
of the substrate where drk is non-existent is the cause of the 
Cognition of the non-existence of drk, then, how can there be 
anything called substrate when the counter-correlate is not knowa ? 
Moreover, as ak is eternally self-manifest, and, for these 
reasons, the negation of drk is not the object of any proof, 
and consequently, mutual non-existence being impossible, the 
difference between drk and drsya can never be established. 


3 
Critique of Non-difference 


Having shown that the difference of the visible world of 
objects from drk is a common uncritical notion for which there 
is. no basis in reasoning, Vimuktatman proceeds to show that 
if the world of objects is not different from the Self, it is not 
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non-different from it also. Denial of difference does not imply 
affirmation of non-difference. 


If there were complete identity of the world with the Self, 
difference which is the basis of empirical life and is patent will 
have to be denied. The Advaitin does not deny the potency 
of difference but only its being based on a proof. In the same 
way, non- difference of drk and drSya, too, has no proof. 
What difference can claim as its strength viz., the basis in all 
empirical usage. sarvavyavaharadsrayam, is not open for non- 
difference. It is not even patent. With reference to duality and 
difference, even when they are sublated, their patency will not 
perish like that of the double-moon. Moreover, the Self is self- 
evident while the objects are established by extraneous means of 
knowledge. Thus, they cannot be the content of one and the 
same knowledge, which is necessary for any assertion of identity. 
If drsya is one with the Self, there will be the Self alone, 
and no drsya and therefore there is no question of identity 
between them. If drk, the Self, is the same as drsya, there 
will be drsya alone and no drk and since there is no Self- 
Intelligence, nothing will be known. 


Further, do the identity of drk and drsya and its knowledge 
pertain to the two things which are existent and which appear? 
Or, in respect of one only which exists and appears? Or, both 
being existent, does one alone appear? Or, is one only existent 
but both appear? Not the first alternative. There cannot be 
any identity here, because the existence of difference and the 
knowledge of it even as fwo entities are spoken of. If it is said 
that the other two, identity and the knowledge of it, exist, 
notwithstanding the existence of difference and its knowledge, it 
is asked: is the knowledge of identity in reference to the objects 
of knowledge of difference, or something else? If the first, that, 
too, is only knowledge of difference because of having a common 
content. If the second, even then, the knowledge of identity is 
not of two, but of only one since it is different. by supposition 
from the knowledge of difference and its contents which should 
be two. With regard to the second alternative in the main 
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argument, since one only exists and appears, there is no question 
of identity or its knowledge in respect of two. On the third 
alternative, though the second is there, it does not appear. There 
cannot be the knowledge of identity between the two, one of 
which i.e., the world, appears and the other viz., the Self 
does not. 


If it be argued that the Intelligence-Self and the world of 
objects appear together invariably, and thus, an identity between 
them can be asserted, then, what is meant by this. invariability 
of appearance? It cannot be that the Self and the world are 
cognised together in a single perception, because, of the two, i.e., 
the Self and the world, the Self is not an object of perception. 
Again the world cannot invariably be copresent with the Self 
since the Self is eternal and the world is not. Moreover, 
appearance together is intelligible only in the case of two 
entitics.’° Otherwise, the expression ‘‘together’’ becomes meaningless. 
While without the drk the drsya will not appear, the ark will 
appear even without drSya. Even in this way, there is no 
appearance together for them. 


The eternality and non-objectness of Intelligence Self, which 
is of the nature of knowledge, and the transience and obdjectness 
of the material world cannot be said to appear together. If it 
is said, as the Buddhist of the Vijaadnavada persuasion does, 
that cognitions are non-eternal on the ground that there are 
differences in cognition, i.e., knowledge as is evidenced in the 
empirical usage of pot-cognition, cloth-cognition etc., which arise 
successively, the answer is that since (1) cognitions are self- 
revealed and, thus, not objects of any knowledge and (2) if 
cognitions are momentary, the earlier cognitions cannot be said 
to be the contents of the later, (for, they would have perished 
after their moments)'” there is no difference in cognition, and 
thus cognitions do not arise and perish. Again, if for one 
cognition other cognitions are said to be contents, then the 
alleged difference between them will not stand because of their 
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relationship as subject and object as in the case of pot and the 
cognition of it.’ The difference of pot from the cognition of it 
is not accepted since the locus of everything known about the 
pot like colour etc., is one and the same.'® Further, if cognitions 
are themselves the objects of cognition, there is the contingence 
of non-self-luminosity and non-intelligence like pot etc., for the 
cognitions. And, even granting that drk and drSya appear 
together, there is no non-difference between them. But appearance 
together, too, is not there. In this way, therefore, the third 
alternative yiz., there are two existents but one alone appears, is 
rejected, as there cannot be non-difference between them. 


In the fourth alternative, since there is only one existence, 
there cannot be anything like non-difference and the cognition of 
it for two. Even assuming that two entities appear when really 
there is only one, there cannot be non-difference between those 
that appear as different. But, how is it that two appear when 
one exists? What is the one that exists? If it is the object, it 
cannot be known because there is no suject-Intelligence to know. 
If it is the Intelligence-Self, there is no possibility of difference 
since this Self is impartite. Again, how is it said that the world 
of objects which appears does not exist? Thus, non-difference 
cannot be affirmed between drk and drsya. 


4 
Critique of Difference-cum—Non-difference 


A third course open now is to say that the world of objects, 
drsya, is neither different nor non-different completely, but 
different-cum-non-different from the Self or drk. Even though 
there is difference between drk and drsya as drk and drsya, 
there is identity between them and Brahman in the Reality-aspect, 
since Reality is one. 


18, grabyagrahakasamvidim vigayavisayibhavat ananyatvanh yuktam -J.V.. 7S. 
p. 399. ‘ 
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But it is not readily intelligible how, if they are in Reality- 
aspect identical and if Reality is one, mutual difference could 
still be maintained, since the oneness of Reality will be 
compromised thereby. If there is difference, there is no non- 
difference, and vice versa. If in spite of the nonedifference of 
Reality, there is yet said to be difference between drk and drsya, 
then, there cannot be identity for them with it (Reality), as in 
the case of a pot and a cloth which are mutually different and 
are not identical with a pillar. 


If it is said that the identity with Self is in an aspect 
different from the one in which there is difference for them, 
then, if these aspects?° are identical with them, dk and drégya, 
there cannot be difference from Brahman as before. Nor can 
there be difference of these aspects from one another. If they 
are different, there can be no identity between those aspects and 
hence no identity between drk and drsya. Nor is there a dual 
aspect for drk and drésya, i.e., drk has no form of drsya and 
vice versa. Thus, there should be either difference or non- 
difference between drk and drsya, and not difference-cum-non- 
difference. Again, it is self-contradictory to say that one has two 
aspects of bheddbheda. If these two aspects, bheda and abheda, 
are different from the one, they cannot be its aspects. So, if 
drk is one, it cannot have two aspects, drktva and dpsyatva. 
Thus it is not reasonable to say that drk and drsya are non- 
different in the aspect of drk or Brahman. 


It may be argued that the statement that one cannot have 
many forms goes against the testimony of experience. Gold, for 
example, is one, but its forms as various ornaments are many. 
There is no contradiction in one having many forms since there is 
perceptual experience. But if what is given in experience is taken 
to be the truth because it is so given in experience without 
rational criticism, then, all that does not come under the gross physical 
perception will have to be denied, as the materialists deny the 
soul for the reason that the soul is not seen. Hence perception 
must be supplemented by reasoning. Thus an enquiry is 
necessary. | 
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If one and the same thing like gold has many forms, are 
‘these forms. seen to be different or non-different or different-cum- 
non-different from the substrate, rupin ? First, if they are seen to 
be different, then there are not many forms for the substrate 
because, _by reason of this difference, there is no coordination or 
samanddhikaranya of all these forms in the substrate. Moreover, 
if ‘the forms are totally different from the substrate, how can 
they be called the forms of that substrate? Secondly, if they 
are seen to be non-different, then to speak of different forms of 
the substrate is wrong since only one non-different entity is seen. 
Thirdly, if the aspects themselves are said to be different-cum- 
non-different from the object, are they different in one aspect, 
and non-different in another, or different-cum-non-different in the 
Same aspect? 


If the first, there being two aspects, i.e.; aspect of difference 
and of non-difference in each of the aspects, there is the con- 
tingence of its (the aspect) having two aspects in its turn. And, 
if there be difference -cum-non- difference for those two aspects 
from the first aspect, each of them in turn will have two aspects. 
Thus, there is infinite regress of aspects of aspects. In the same 
manner, in the second alternative, if there be difference-cum- 
non-difference directly for the substance with the aspects, then 
for each aspect, yet other two aspects are to be accepted. And 
if there be difference-cum-non-difference with them and yet other 
two aspects, there is infinite regress for the aspects. 


Again between the substance and aspects difference-cumenon- 
difference can be established only indirectly through the aspects?! 
(even if numerous aspects are accepted).** And so, among the 
two aspects for which there is difference, there is no non- 
difference, and for that for which there is non - difference there 
is no difference. Thus, difference and non-=difference are not 
attributes of any one substrate. 


It cannot be said that since difference and non - difference 
cannot directly be between the substrate and its firet form, they 


21. na fi pari pinorapi saksan mitho bhedabhedau igtau, kim tu ripabhyam- 
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are figuratively expressed as the attributes, dharmau, of the first 
attribute of the substrate object?® though really they are appfo- 
priate only in regard to the aspects of the first attribute of the 
object for the reason that the aspects are identical, being the 
aspects of the one and the same attribute. For in the case of 
teal non- difference of the aspects, why a figurative usage at 
ali??* Indeed, they, i.e.,; diffsrence and non-d:fference are not 
figuratively used of the aspects at all. If the figurative usage is 
said to be accepted because of the existence of difference also 
between the aspects, then, difference-cum-non-difference between 
the substrate and its aspects is also figurative, and it cannot 
be real or primary. . 

If it be said that bheda and abheda, which are the attributes 
of aspects being figuratively attributed to the thing (here the 
first attribute of the object of which aspects are being spoken); 
form the primary sense of the term ‘bhedabheda’, because of 
the absence of another bhedabheda in its primary sense; or 
else, if it be said that the bkheda and abheda are not figuratively 
used at all, as the attribute of a totally different object alone 
will have to be attributed to another figuratively,*° and that, 
therefore, here between the first attribute and the aspects there 
is difference-cum-non- difference, then it should be made clear 
how this bhedabheda between the attribute and the aspects 
established at all? How is it that bheda and abheda which are 
existent in the aspects are used figuratively in the attribute? 
Not directly, because of the contingence of bhedabheda directly 
elsewhere also.2° The bhedabheda elsewhere, viz., in the aspects 
cannot be figuratively attributed to the first attribute, since -it 
involves the defect of mutual dependence in the foliowing way. 
The establishment of bheda and abheda is dependent on that 
figurative usage, and the figurative usage is dependent on the 
establishment of bheda and abheda.*" 


23. asmin prakarape tadvacchabdena ripipah prathamaripiam ucyate. J. V., 
I. S., p. 403. The term used in the text is “tadvatak’’ which is said 
to mean the first form of the object as against the aspects of ms ae 
form of the object. - 
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Wherefore, there is no proof for bheddbheda between aspects 
on one side and the object on the, other. But, even if it were 
to be established, it will not be by aspects that are essential 
to the object but by external aspects. Thus, in the view that 
between the object and the aspect, there is difference in one 
aspect and non-difference in another aspect, bhedabheda can never 
be established. Therefore, to say that there is identity between 
dark and drsya in the Reality-aspect is also not sound. 


If the world of perceptible objects is neither different, nor 
non-different, nor different-cum-non-different from Brahman, then 
what is its character? It is the product of inexplicable maya** 
which cannot be brought under any of the above categories of 
relation, bheda, abheda and bhedabheda. Stiil it is given in 
appearance. The argument of the Advaitin is that even illusions 
and errors in epistemology partake of the inexplicability of their 
material cause, viz., ajfidna, as it has been shown supra. The 
establishment of anirvacaniyakhyati by the Advaitin is more by 
the refutation of the alternative theories that try to explain 
error by some positive means of proof and thus cancel out one 
another than by any positive assertion on his own part. His 
position is precisely that the phenomenon of illusion is inexplicable. 
So he does not undertake an explanation himself while showing 
that any attempt at explanation will fail. We fiad that 
Vimuktatman, in subjecting anyathakhyati to a critical analysis, 
sets forth the same arguments against the categories of difference 
etc., as above to show that one cannot become otherwise than 
what it is;*° and that without the postulation of maya, 
otherwiseness is not conceivable by ordinary categories of thought. 


This chapter on the dialectics of the category of difference, 
therefore, is a prelude to the establishment of maya by 
Vimuktatman as the cause of not only the metaphysical illusion 
of the world-phenomenon but also of the perceptual errors and 
the theory of anirvacaniyakhyati that is unique to Advaita 
epistemology. 





28. prapaiicasya mayanirmitatvabhyupagamat - ibid., p. 32. 
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CHAPTER II 
ADHYASA OR SUPERIMPOSITION 


1 


All error is, according to the Advaitin, due to superimposition 
of the unreal on the real.? Or it is seeing a thing in a substrate 
where it is not.* This is what is named avidy@ or nescience 
by the discerning.® Whatever one’s theory of error, one thing 
is common to all, vyiz;, adhydsa consists in perceiving the 
attributes of one thing in another substrate.‘ It is lack of 
discrimination and false knowledge.* This adhydsa is patent in 
the illusion of the silver in the shell, of the double moon, of 
the not-self as the Self. Sankara offers the full definition of 
superimposition as follows: “The apparent presentation, in the 
form of remembrance, to consciousness of something previously 
observed in some other thing.’* 


The Anyathakhyativadins maintain that error is the superim- 
position of the attributes of one thing on another thing. The 
Akhyativadins hold that error is founded on the non-apprehension 
of the difference of that which is Superimposed from that on 
which it is superimposed. The Madhyamikas or the Stnyakhy- 
Ativadins argue that error is the fictitious assumption of attributes 
contrary to the nature of that thing on which something else is 





1, satyanrte mithunoikstya. Sankara’s Introduction to his commentary on 
the V. S, 
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superimposed.” But all agree that in error one thing is mistaken 
for another. Similarly, when the not-self is mistaken for the Self, 
there arises all the human cognitional activity. The distinctions 
of agent and enjoyer arise only due to this ‘superimposition. 
“Attributes of the body are superimposed. on the Self if a man 
thinks of himself (his Self) as stout, lean, ;fair, as standing, 
walking or jumping; attributes of the sense organs, if he thinks, 
“T am mute, or deaf, or one-eyed, or blind”; attributes of the 
internal organ when he considers himself subject to desire, 
intention, doubt, determination and so on.”’”® 

In perceptual error, when the shell. is seen as silver, the 
silver-nature is superimposed on the shell. In both the metaphy- 
sical and cognitional errors,. the material cause that brings about 
the error is nescience. In Advaita Vedanta the principle of 
explanation, if explanation it is, (because the why of the creation 
is inexplicable), is single, viz., nescience. 

| 2 
Superimposition is possible under the following conditions. - 

(1) The residual impression brought about by the cognition of a 
teal object, (2) defect in the objects of knowledge, (3) defect 
in the cogniser, (4) defect in the instrument of valid knowledge 
and (5) a knowledge of the general nature alone of the substrate 
without a knowledge of its particularities.® 


7. Adhydsa-bhasya. The secular rule is: the idea of something higher is 
to be superimposed upon something lower, as when the king’s chariotecs 
is mistaken for the king, See S.B. 1V. 1.5, Sa aakara, however, speaks 
of mutual superimposition, itaretarddhyadsa. But, what -appears -in—the 
delusion is only the superimposed, as the substrate is not cognised. The 
mutual superimposition is patent because both ‘this’ and ‘silver’ appear 
(See Samksepa sariraka, 1, 3-36). To the fear expressed that if there be 
mutual superimposition the world will have no substratum and thus be 
void, Sarvajiiatman answers that there isa distinctioa between adhisthana 
which is Brahman and adhara, the apparent support of superimpositions. 
Madhusidana Sarasvati in his Siddhantabindu remarks that if there be no 
mutual superimposition, there will be non-manifestation of that on which 

- osuperimposition is made: ekatarasyadhyasangikare anyatarasya 
ablidnaprasangat. Gackwad’s Oviontal Series - Vol. LXIV. D Zo. 

8. .<S:B._Tr. by Thibaut, Vol. I. p. 9. 


9. Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan, Philosophy of Advaita, Second Eda., (1958), p. 226. 
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. Even illusions must. have a basis in reality. Unless one has 
seen silver earlier, he cannot superimpose it On nacre for the 
simple reason that there will be no idea to be so. superimposed. 
In addition to the presence of defects, the substrate of the 
illusion is there and is known as “‘this” in its general feature 
but not in its distinguishing aspects. Now, the questions can be 
raised: For silver to be superimposed, it must have been 
experienced in reality somewhere and at sometime. This is right 
in so far as silver-illusion is concerned. But not regarding the 
superimposition of the not-self or egoity etc., on the Self: for 
egoity etc., there cannot be any residual impression for the 
reason that egoity etc., are not real like real silver. So ‘they 
Cannot be superimposed on the Self. 


Superimposition means either that the not-self is superimposed 
on the Self or vice versa. Now, it cannot be the second. That 
which is unreal cannot be the substratum of the superimposition 
for the fear of the contingence of accepting the void. If, on 
the other hand, the not-self is believed to be real, there will be 
no possibility of release which is unacceptable to the Siddh@ntin. 
And, it cannot be the first because the Self is always manifest 
and is without general or specific qualities and similarity, etc., 
without which no superimposition is possible. 


Moreover, the existence of the not-self is established only 
when the Self is superimposed and there must be the superim- 
position of the Scif; and owing to the possibility of similarity 
of faults etc., in the Self on account of its superimposition on 
the not-self, there must. be superimposition of the not -self on 
Self. Thus, is there not mutual dependence ? 


Again, nescience is not the cause of superimposition. For, 
it, too, is either imposed on the Seif or not. If the former, the 
very same defect of self-dependence etc., will arise here also, 
Ii, the latter, Since ignorance then becomes real, it cannot be 
removed and release will be impossible. 


Besides, if’ everything has its root in superimposition the 
distinctions such as mistaken knowledge, right knowledge. etc, 


cannot be established. ao 
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Finally, there would be a contradiction in one and the 
same Self appearing as the means of knowledge, the thing to 
be known, the act of knowledge and the knower. If there were 
no contradiction, there would be established the view of the 
Buddhists,*® according to which Self is momentary and the 
consciousness is both the knower and the known. 


To the first objection, the answer of Bhiaratitirtha in his 
Vivarazaprameya-sangraha is as follows: What is necessary for 
superimposition is not the reality of the thing superimposed but 
only the residual impressions of the cognition of the thing. As 
such, even the cognition of the illusory object e.g., the snake 
in magic, may serve as a cause of superimposition. There is no 
rule that the residual impression generated by a pramdna is an 
adjunct, but not one generated by delusion.’’ So egoity etc., 
may be superimposed. It is not their reaiity that is the cause 
of the superimposition but their cognition. 


To the other objections mentioned above, Madhusfdana 
Sarasvati offers the following answers in his Siddhanta- bindu: 
The consciousness “I am a man”, “I am a doer”, etc., is a 
delusion, apparent to all. This consciousness is not recollection 
because it is not an external object perceived and remembered, 
but is manifested subjectively and directly.'? Also, it is preceded 
by a non-cognition of difference between the Self and the non- 


self. In all superimposition, it is the identity of the real and 
the unreal that is superimposed.?*® 


Nor is this patent consciousness a right knowledge. The 
scripture declares that Brahman is devoid of distinction, that it 
is “truth (being or existence), knowledge and infinity‘ etc., 
and is devoid of attachment to anything.'® The appearance of 


10. S. Bindu, Gaekwad Oriental Series. pp. 16-17. 


11, Vivarana-prameya-sargraha, p. 10. See Dr. T.M.P, Mahadevan, Philosophy 
Of Advaita, p. 227. 


12. aparoksavabbasatvat bhedagrahapOrvakatvicca. S, Bindu, p. 13. 
13. Vivarapza-prameya-sahgraka - p. 14 
14, Tait. up. WW. 1.1, 


15. Brb. up. IV. 3.15, 
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Self as the doer, enjoyer etc., cannot be right knowledge. This 
can be proved by reasoning also. Body, senses etc., are limited 
by time and place and are liable to changes. Thus, they are 
incapable of knowing themselves. If they could know themselves, 
they become both the subject and the object themselves?® which 
ig a contradiction, and there can be no relation as between the 
ark or the Seer and drsya or the seen, unless it be by 
superimposition.'” If the Self and the seen are related at all, 
either the relation should be one of identity, or intimate relation. 
If the former, then with the destruction of the objects, the Self 
also will be destroyed. If the latter, either the relatum itself is 
that relation or no. Not the first; because a relatum is not 
se€n anywhere to be connected by itself as a relation. Nor the 
second; for, if another relation is assumed for the relation of 
the Self with the objects, it will land us in infinite regress. 
Nor can there be the substrate-attribute relationship between the 
Self and the objects, either in case of total difference, or non- 
difference between them, If they are as different from each 
other as Himalayas and the Vindhya mountains are, then, there 
can be no substrate-attribute relationship between them. If they 
are totally non-different, then also it is impossible and, besides, 
the Self will not remain unaffected by the changes in the objects. 


Again, granting for the moment that the Self is not of the 
nature of knowledge, not unchanging and unchangeable, and that 
it is momentary, (as Yogacaras maintain) it is here to be asked: 
_is the knowledge of each moment separate or is it the same 
but only the objects arc different ? 


If the first, each momentary knowledge will have separate 
individual differences, separate destructions, previous non-existences, 
separate intimate connections and so on, and this is to prove 
more than what is necessary for the purpose in hand. If the 


16; In the Papini Sutras it is said: & kadarad eka samjfia-I. 4.1, 
Purugottama writes in his commentary on S. Bindu that kartrsarhjna 
and karmasamjna cannot belong to the same entity. 


17. Purugottama on S. Bindu, p. 21. 
A-36 
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second, then, too little will be proved,?® because where the Self 
is accepted to be capable of being of the nature of knowledge, 
there is no need to keep up the distinction between the knower 
and knowledge. The perception of difference in knowledge as 
‘knowledge of pot”, “knowledge of cloth’, etc., is due, not to 
the intrinsic difference in knowledge itself, but due to the adjuncts 
like “pot” etc.1° The apparent rise and destruction of knowledge 
is due to the connection of knowledge with the objects through 
the psychosis. When the pot is broken, for example, the pot-space 
is said to be destroyed. But space itself is neither produced 
nor destroyed, but is said to be produced or destroyed because 
of the connection with pot etc.7° 


If, again, a pot is said to be distinguished from another pot 
even without reference to the limiting conditions like space, time, 
etc., then their counterparts will not be comprehendsd with the 
result that space, time etc., instead of being essentially the same, 
will have to be taken to be diverse, which is not true. So it is 
concluded that knowledge is one and permanent, and not 
momentary, as the Yogacaras believe. Self is of the nature of 
knowledge. There cannot be the distinctions of doer, enjoyer 
etc., in it. Otherwise, there will be no possibility of release at 
all, since there will never be a time when the Self ceases to be 
a doer, enjoyer etc. The Self is not the doer. That it seems to 
be so is a delusion, arising out of adhydsa. The inert objects 
cannot know themselves. Everything is illumined by the self- 
luminous Self.?* All distinctions of knower, known and 
knowledge are due to nescience?? that is indeterminable and 
beginningless and, therefore, the superimposition is also 
beginningless: 


18. jfidnanityatvapakse tattadvyaktibhedadhvarmsa-pragabhava-samavayajiia- 
natva-jatyadyabhyupagame gauravah, ekatvabhyupagame ca atilaghavah - 
S. Bindu, p. 19. 

19, ghatajfiénam  patajiianamiti upadhibheda-puraskarenaiva jfanabheda- 

. pratiteh — ibid. 

20, tadubhayayoh sambandbavisayakatvam. Purusottama’s commentary, p. 21. 

21. svaprakasanabhyupagame ca jagadandhyaprasangat — S. Bindu," p. 19. 

22. anirvacyam ajiianameva tat — ibid, 
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The fact that Saikara has defined adhydsa as of the nature 
of recollection, smrtiripa, is construed by Madhusiidana Sarasvati 
as intended to apply to a superimposition of effects,** and, 
according to him, the definition of superimposition is contained 
Only in the statement “‘paratra purvadrstavabhasah, which is 
Common to both the kinds of superimposition, yiz., superimposi- 
tion of effects and the cause or ajfana. Saikara himself speaks 
of the mixing of the real with the unreal-satyadnrte mithunikrtya. 
SO, superimposition can be defined as the ‘appearance of a co- 
mingling of the true and the false entities’’.24 


The empirical egohood is analysable into two parts: one, 
the pure consciousness, and two, the subjectivity, illumined or 
manifested by the pure Intelligence. This gives rise to the 
judgement “I am a man”, etc. This illusion or superimposition 
is due to the power of nescience which subsists in the pure 
Intelligence, according to Padmapada.2*° In the words of 
Satvajfiatmamuni: “The Self manifests all knowable objects as 
well as itself by virtue of possession of the power to manifest. 
Similarly, the Self’s nescience may possess the ability to impose 
itself and others (on the Self.)?° 


3 
Evidence for Superimposition 


Perception, inference, presumption and scripture are the 
evidences for superimposition. The very empirical usage as “I 
am a man”, etc., shows that there has been this superimposition. 
This is clearly and patently given in perception and experience. 
Inference also supports it. In sleep, there is no superimposition 
and there is no distinction and empirical usage of knower and 





23. The ego etc., which are the effects of nescience, and not the nescience 
itself which is the cause. 

24, satyamithyavastusambhedavabhaso adhyasah - S. Bindu, p. 26. see 
Samk sepasariraka, I, 33. 

25. asmatpratyaye yo” nidam-arn$ag-cidekarasah tasmims-tadbala-nirbhasitataya 
laksapato yugmad-arthasya manusyabhimanasya sambhedaivavabhasab sa 
eva adhyasah - Pancapadika, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, p. 3, 


26, Samksepasariraka -1. 54. 
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known at that time. Presumption, or arthapatti too, strengthens 
the point. In the absence of superimposition as an explanatory 
fact, cognisership for the unattached Self cannot be made 
intelligible. There are scriptural declarations testifying to the fact 
of superimposition like ‘““A Brahmin is to sacrifice’’.27 Thus, the 
fact of superimposition stands proved. 


The Mimathsakas of Bhatta persuasion argue: Non-existence 
is merely another existence.2® An existent considered as of the 
Mature of another existent becomes non-existence. In its own 
mature it is existence. So, mirage, etc., which may be real in 
their own nature, may well be in the Sphere of experience, and 
in its (mirage) appearance as water may be explained as another 
mode of existence. Even so, if the world is absolutely unreal 
and devoid of all practical capacity and is essenceless, how can 
it be given in experience at all? Similarly, if the world were 
absolutely unreal, how can it be superimposed on the Intelligent 
Self at all? One cannot say that nescience makes the unreal 
appear through the cognitions. 


For, it can be asked here: what is the Capacity of the 
cognitions to make the unreal appear? If it is the unreal, is it 
effected by it or only made known by it? Not the first: the 
unreal cannot at any time be effected. Nor the second: for, 
there is no other cognition than the one which makes it 
manifest. Also there is the risk of infinite regress of a cognition 
requiring another to make its capacity known, 


If it be held that the very essence of Cognition is to manifest 
the unreal, what is this relation between the real cognition and 


the unreal? Is one to say that the cognition, that is real, is 

made determinate by the unreal? It is 

ewer eet me) ee See 

27. V.P.S., Pp. 96. See also Samksepasariraka : 1-22 to 38. The Self is Bliss 
as is evident during a dreamless sleep when there is no objective 
cognition. This is a matter of experience. Of such a Self, the body etc.. 
which are finite, painful and perishable, are only 

28. bhavantaram abhavo hi kayacittu vyapek 


29, jiannataranupalabdeh = ibid, 


not a sound suggestion 


superimpositions, 
gaya-See Bhamati - T.P.H., 
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that the real is determined by the unreal. Cognition cannot do 
anything to the unreal because cognition can never be the 
support of the unreal. Nor can it be said that it is of the very 
nature of cognition to appear always with the unreal, for, it is 
not reasonable that the cognition which is not of the nature of 
the unreal and does not originate from the unreal has yet to 
depend upon the unreal for its very being. Hence the body, 
organs, etc., which are totally essenceless and unreal cannot be 
the objects of experience. And since there are experiences of 
all these, they cannot be totally essenceless. So the Mimat- 
sakas. 


The Siddhantin would reply: in the case of the mirage, is 
the cognition of water in the rays in the sphere of the true? 
If that were so, it will never be sublated.*° The opponent may 
say that it will never be sublated so long as the cognition is of 
the rays as not of the nature of water. The delusion 1s, how- 
ever, there when the rays are cognised as of the nature of water’ 
The reply is that the nature of rays is non-waterness, and 
waterness of the rays is not real. Nor can it be unreal; for, it 
is said by the Bhatta Mimatsakas that ‘“‘non-existence is existence 
in another form, not anything else; since no such thing is 
proved’”* i.e., that the unreality of one thing is the reality of 
another. 


Now, the imposed form i.e., waterness, is not another thing. 
If it were, the cognition would be either of the rays, or the 
water in the Ganges. If the first, it cannot be the perception 
of water. If the second, the cognition will not have a reference 
to ‘here’ but to water in the Ganges. If it were a mere 
recollection, this will be merely of ‘water’, not of ‘water here’. 
Nor can it be something that is totally non-existent devoid of 
any character, because such a non-entity can never appear. 





30. ibid., p. 21 and the following. 


31. bhavantaram abbavo’ nyo na kaéscit aniripapat - Slokavarttika, p. 245. 
The position of Kumiéirila’s should be distinguished from that of 
Prabhakaras who have denied any kind of reality to non-existence, 
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So the water superimposed on the rays has to be recognised 
to be indeterminable, being neither totaily real, nor totally 
unreal, nor yet real and unreal, this being self-contradictory.** 


Similarly, the indeterminability of superimposition must have 
to be accepted by all the theories of error. The Atmakhyativadins 
say: though there is no external reality, yet there is an external 
falsehood created by the impression of beginningless nescience, 
and on this, there is the imposition of what is of the form of 
cognition.*® The Akhy4ativadins, however, say that when there is 
the superimposition of one on another, it is a delusion conditioned 
by the non-apprehension of their distinctness; that the illusory 
silver of the form of cognition is proved neither by experience 
nor by inference. Experience must be either the cognition of 
silver or the cognition that sublates it. Not the first because 
the experience of silver makes known the silver as. having for 
its substrate the “this’’, and not one’s own consciousness, as the 
Vijfidnavadin believes. Otherwise the cogniser will be non-different 
from the cognition and the resultant cognition should be “I am 
silver” which is not the case. 


It cannot be the second. It cannot be said that the 
sublating cognition makes known the silver as of the form of 
cognition by denying the silver that is supposed to lie outside. 
The sublating cognition can never have the function of making 
known the prior exptrience to have the form of cognition, If 
it is said that it is known that silver is of the form of cognition 
only and is not external, by the fact of the denial of its 
externality by the sublating cognition, then, by such denial, only 
the utter difference of silver from cognition will be established 
and not identity.°* The sublating cognition denies only the 


32, tasmanna sat nasat, napi sadasat parasparavirodhat ity anirvacyamevaro- 
paniyam maricigsu toyam astheyam — Bhamati p, 52. 


33. yadyapi na bahyam vastu sat tathapi anadi avidyavasanaropitam elikarh 
bahyam; tatra jiianakarasyaropah. ibid. p. 24. 


34, asamnidhanagrahanisedhad asamnihito bhavati. pratipatturatyantasamni- 
dhanarh tvasya pratipatratmakarm ko tasthtyam, ibid., pD. 25. | 
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empirical usage following the wrong cognition “This is silver”, 
and denies neither the ‘“‘thisness” nor the “silver”. 


And the Akhyativadin will urge that all cognitions are valid 
for the following reasons: (1) Silver itself is not occasioned by 
the cognition of it in nacre. For, nacre is not the basis of the 
appearance of silver; since it is contrary to experience. If it is 
said that the nacre as a mere existent or ‘that’, and not as 
known, is the basis of the silver-experience, then all things that 
exist must be the basis, existentiality being common to all things, 
(2) One cannot say that nacre is the cause of silver-experience, 
since senses also are causes. So, the word ‘basis’ can mean 
only manifestation or appearance. But in silver-cognition, nacre 
is not manifest. (3) If so, then, since nacre is not manifest in 
the silver-cognition, how can it be the basis even in the sense 
of manifestation? (4) Senses are capable of generating valid 
knowledge. How can an illusory cognition be generated by 
them ? If the generation of illusion is by conjunction with defects, 
defects do not generate but only counter-act the generation. 
(5) So, all cognition is valid.*° In error, two cognitions - “‘silver’’ 
and “this” - are of two kinds, ie., memory and experience. By 
the non-discrimination of the two, the silverness in memory is 
superimposed on the ‘this’ which is given in experience; but the 
superimposed is not created. The superimposed and the substrate 
are real, though the superimposition itself is precisely the 
mischief. 


4 
Answer to the Akhyativadin by the Anyathakhyativadin 


The Anyathakhyativadins find the conclusions of the 
Akhyativadins unsatisfactory. The superimposition cannot be due 
to lack of discrimination for the simple reason that apprehension 
cannot result from non-apprehension.*® Moreover, the Akhyativadin 
is to be asked: Is the similarity of silver in illusion to the valid 
cognition of reali silver said to be the cause of empirical usage 





35. tasmat sarvamh jiianath samicinam astheyam-ibid,, p. 26 
36. ibid., p. 28, 
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by being apprehended? Or by its bare existence, without being 
apprehended? If the former, the apprehension must be of the 
form, “of the cognition ‘this’ and ‘silver’, there is resemblance 
to valid cognition,” or, of the form, “between those very two 
no difference is apprehended in respect of their nature or 
contents.” The first cannot lead to any empirical usage. Mere 
perception of resemblance does not produce any activity in the 
knower. The second is self-contradictory since the expression 
‘between’ contradicts ‘‘non-apprehension of difference”. For, when 
difference is not perceived, how can anyone say that ‘between 
the two’ no difference is perceived? 


So, it should be admitted by the Akhyativadin that it is the 
non-apprehension of difference, and not memory and apprehension 
(the difference between which is not -apprehended), that is the 
cause Of empirical usage, not itself being apprehended. 


The Anyathakhyativadin then argues that there is the 
empirical usage through the creation of an imposed cognition. 
It is not the memory of the bare root-meaning of the word 
‘silver’ that causes activity; for, the activity of one who seeks 
is directed to the substrate of ‘“‘this-ness”. So, he should desire 
‘‘thisness’ only. And one should know that it is silver before 
one could desire it. It cannot be said that desire is due to the 
non-apprehension of the true nature of the substrate. One 
could as well be indifferent to it. No activity need follow. 
Thus it is the non-apprehension of difference that induces activity 
of an intelligent being through superimposition.*” 


By such criticisms of each other, the various schools of 
thought accept implicitly or explicitly the fact of superimposition.®® 
And all error, as we shall see in the sequence, is the result of 
superimposition, the material cause of which is nescience. 





'37. ibid., p. 30. 
38. anirvacaniyata sarvatantra-siddhinta ityarthak, ibid., p. 32 


CuHaprer Iii 
NESCIENCGE 
| 


Cause of Illusions 


The material cause of all error, of superimposition, either 
of the not-self on the Self, or of the silver on the shell fs 
ajntana which is positive, beginningless and inexplicable. 


In the shell-silver illusion, the shell-silver and the knowledge 
of it are determinable neither as real nor as unreal. The shell- 
silver or the knowledge of it is not unreal because there is an 
experience of them. The silver cannot be real because it is 
sublated by the knowledge of the shell. It is so even with 
regard to its knowledge. When the known object is indeter- 
minable, its knowledge cannot be determinable and vice-versa. 
It is because the silver is presented occasionally that its cause 
requires to be found out. It is not in every shell, nor every 
time for the same man, nor for every man that the silver- 
illusion occurs. It is a departure from the normal vision of 
shell. This eccentricity and exception must have to be accounted 
for: And, no account with regard to the production of anything 
will be complete and satisfactory unless the material cause is 
given. 


The cause of the unreal cannot be found in the real. 
Otherwise, the illusory silver will acquire a reality since it is, on 
this supposition, produced by a real cause. Consistent with the 
indeterminable character of illusory silver, its material cause also 
should be indeterminable. This cause can, therefore, be none 
other than ajfia@na whose character is typically inexplicable. 


Again, the material cause of illusion should be beginningless. 
That which has a beginning in time will have an end and, 
therefore, can hardly constitute the persistent cause of illusions 


which recur. Ajfdna is itself the cause of time and it must be 
A-37 
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beyond time. Its end is the end of the world-perception of 
difference and duality. In others words, so long as nescience 
persists, there will be bondage. And this is ended only by 
knowledge. That is why Safkara calls it as beginningless and 
endless. The ajfa@na has an end; otherwise there cannot be 
liberation. What is meant is that it is the persistent cause of 
the world. Just as a single principle continues to manifest itself 
both in the seed and the sprout, the earth and the pot, one 
beginningless persistent cause produces all the empirical existence.’ 


It cannot be maintained that illusions cause other illusions 
and this process of chain-causation is there without beginning 
and that, therefore, illusions themselves are nescience. Illusions 
and their residua are both of them effects of nescience. Since 
they are effects alike, one cannot persist in the other, and 
whatever cannot so persist can hardly be said to constitute a 
cause.? For example, the lump of clay is not the cause of the 
pot. It is the earth that is the cause of both the clay and the 
pot. The one characteristic of cause is that when it is present 
the effect is present and when it is absent the effect, too, is 
absent.®° When nescience is present, illusions and their residua 
occur and when it is absent, they, too, do not occur. Hence 
nescience alone is the cause of illusions. 


2 
Enquiry into the persistent cause 


The effect comes into existence only when the cause is there, 
and not that it necessarily comes into existence when the cause 
is there.‘ Otherwise, when the cause is eternal, effect also will 
have to be eternal because of the rule that it should exist 





1. bijankuresvapi yadekam anvitam mrd iva ghatadisu tadeva ksranam 
bijanam ankuranam ca mrdiva pigdadinim-J,S., p. 54. 

2. ananvitath ca nopadainam pinda iva ghatasya - ibid., p. 48. 

3, tasya bhave tegsith bhavat abhave ca abhavat -ibid. yat kiranazhn bhava 
eva karanasya karyam upalabhyate, nabhave - S.B, IJ. 1.15. 

4, bhava eva bhavati nabbava iti niyamah, na tu bhave bhavatyeva iti-J.S., 
p. 49, 
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when there is the cause; and conversely, the cause will be non- 
eternal because of its existence only at the time of the existence 
of the effect. Again, if cause is only coeval with effect, then 
there cannot be any cause-effect relationship between them, as in 
the case of the two horns of a cow which are not causally 
related. Thus when there is the cause present, the effect need 
not necessarily be there. Therefore, it cannot be argued that since 
mescience is present always, the illusions also will always be 
present. 
3 


Refutation of the Buddhist view that the cause is momentary 


Buddhists argue that the cause and effect are not coeval 
but that the causal moment precedes the effectemoment. Then 
does the cause exist only in the previous moment? Or in the 
moment of the effect also? If the second, there will not be the 
effect in spite of its existence because of the non-existence of 
the effect in the earlier moment when cause was present. Then, 
how can this effect be that of this cause, the presence or absence 
of which does not seem to affect it? 


If the first, i.e., if the cause exists only in the prior moment, 
there will be no effect when it exists, but only whea it is non- 
existent. The sprout, for example, comes into being only when 
the seed is destroyed. That which is existent when the cause is 
non-existent and is non-existent when the cause is existent js not 
the effect of that cause.° 


If it is said that the posterior non-existence of the cause itself 
is the cause, it will cease to be the cause because of the fact that 
its posterior non-existence is not removed even when the effect is 
existent. The cause and the effect, then, must be said to co-exist 
which the Buddhist has denied already. And, as the posterior 
non-existence of the cause is not removed even when there is the 
existence of the effect, the non-existence of effect will have to be 
accepted at the time of the existence of the cause. Therefore, even 


5. The criterion of causal connection is: yasmin sati yad bhavati, asati oa 
na bhavati, te kéryakarane iti prasiddhih = ibid., p. 50. 
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if negation® is the cause, there is no rule like “the effect will 
necessarily be born when there is the cause’. But negation can 
never be a cause. Similarly even if the existent cause and not the 
negation of it exists both at the time of the effect and earlier, 
then, there is the rule that ‘‘the effect comes into being only when 
there is the cause’, but not the rule that ‘‘the effect necessarily 
comes into being when there is the cause’, because of the absence 
of the effect when there is the existence of the cause in the 
prior moment. If, on the other hand, the cause exists only at 
the prior moment and not at the time of the effect, even then 
there is no necessity that the effect must come into existence 
when there is the cause because of the absence of the effect at 
the time of the cause. And because at the time of the effect 
there is no cause, the effect must come into existence only when 
there is no cause. Thus, an assertion with regard to their 
relationship as cause and effect will be meaningless. 


Now, if, as the siddhantin believes, the cause is permanent, 
will there be any distinction of prior and posterior moments for 
that cause? Will there be anything like sequence? If there is 
no sequence, does it not mean that all the effects of this 
permanent cause are produced at one single moment? And, for 
the rest of the moments to come there will be no effects to be 
produced by the cause, and thus the practical efficiency of the 
cause will be nullified. To avoid all these snags can we not 
hold that by the cause-effect relationship is meant only the 
existence of cause and effect in prior and posterior moments 
and that, by saying that effect exists at the causal moment, only 
this sequence is meant, and not simultaneity ? 


To this it is replied that this argument goes against what 
is commonly observed. That which follows when another exists, 
and that which does not follow when that another does not 
exist is related to that another as an effect. To say, therefore, 
that cause and effect exist at different times goes sorely against 
this commonly accepted rule. One cannot say, without the risk 
of flying against the face of experience, and accepted sense of 





6. Posterior non-existence of the cause. 
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the words, that non-existence at the moment of the existence of 
the other is itself existence at the time of the existence of the 
other. If cause is momentary, there being no distinction for it 
in the prior and posterior moments, either the effect should be 
produced always or never at all. It cannot be said that there 
is a peculiarity in the cause at the moment of its own existence 
and not at the prior and posterior moments ; for, in that case 
the effect also should originate only at the time of the existence 
of the peculiarity; And there will be no effect which comes at 
the next moment. If the next moment also is the effect of the 
previous moment it will come into existence at that time, If 
not, no cause-effect relationship can be asserted between the 
moments. 


It may be argued: cause and effect relationship is not 
merely due to the priority and posteriority but existence in prior 
and posterior moments. For the moments themselves there 
cannot be existence in prior and posterior moments because there 
cannot be a time for time and this accounts for the impossibility 
of asserting a cause-effect relationship between them. 


If this be the argument, since then there is no before and 
after for a time in respect of another time, since time itself does 
not have priority and posteriority, there is no prior and posterior 
relationship for the objects connected with time; cause - effect 
relationship does not need prior—posterior existence. And so the 
result will be: What once originates exists; that which does 
not originate, never. And thus there will be nothing like change 
and causation at all. This can be said to be the defect even 
in the Advaitin’s position—viz., time does not have another 
time and change is uureal. But then the Advaitin does not 
close his eyes to experience which displays causation and change. 
He takes experience as it is given, while the opponent flies 
against it and tries to explain it away by adopting the position 
of momentariness which will lead to no solution of the problem 
of cause. To deny causation is not to explain the experience 
of it. A permanent cause whose nature is inexplicable must. be 
postulated to explain causation and change which are unreal but 
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which appear in experience. Of course this defect is there when 
simultaniety of cause and effect is asserted. In the event of 
the effect coming into being at a moment subsequent to the 
moment of cause, i.e., if the effect originates when there is no 
Cause, there is the contingence of its production at all moments 
Since absence of cause is common to all moments with reference 
to the moment of the effect. There is no reason, in other 
words, why one moment alone should be singled out for special 
treatment as the causal moment preceding the effect - moment. 
This preceding moment is as good as any other moment prior 
Or posterior to it, since the effect is not produced at that 
moment and when the effect is actually produced, it is not 
present. It cannot be said that the causal moment can be 
distinguished by this—viz., moments earlier to it constitute its 
prior non-existence and moments subsequent to it constitute its 
posterior non-existence. For, there cannot be a_ distinction 
between two non-existences. Otherwise, non-existences will become 
positive.” If the distinction itself is of the nature of non- 
existence, again, among non-existences there can be no distinction. 
If it is of the mature of existence, how can this positive 
distinction be an attribute of non-existence ? 


Now, even granting that non-existences could be distinguished, 
there being no distinction in cause in the prior and posterior 
moments, its effect should be produced always. And, since there 
will be no time when there will not be this effect, there will 
be no more practical efficiency for it and consequently no further 
effect will ever be produced. It will be the fina] effect, and 
never again a cause for anythingelse. In the same manner, if 
its cause also were an effect of some other cause, it will be, 
like its own effect, only an effect and never a cause. Thus, 
cause can never be an effect. Therefore it is that one eternal 
cause and its many effects arising successively must be accepted. 
As an alternative to this, as many eternal causes (which are not 
effects,) as there are effects must be accepted. Anyway, there 
can be no rule that the effect necessarily comes into being 





7. 0a Ca pragabhava - pradhvarnsabhavayoh visegah abhavatvat. vis 


: "egavattve 
oa bhavatvaprasangah - J,S., p. 51, 
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when there is the cause. The dogma that only that which is 
practically efficient is real is to be abandoned since, as we have 
seen above, the effect produced will be final and will produce 
no further effect itself and thus, according to the definition of 
the ‘real’ given above is not reaJ. Then there is the contingence 
of its cause being unreal, since its effect is unreal. 


Thus, the cause of the various phenomena of the world {s 
one and permanent, and not momentary. If the causal relation- 
ship between two momentary things is asserted, then, since the 
cause does not continue (in the effect) and since the effect is 
entirely non-existent before its birth and there being no distinction 
in the prior and posterior moments, why does the effect originate 
only then, and not at some other time, or even always? It 
makes no difference to the effect whether the cause is present 
Or no since at the moment of cause the effect is totally non- 
existent. And there cannot be the association of the cause with 
what is non-existent. Certainly, causality cannot be asserted for 
two things which are not associated in a way. If the relation 
with the cause is for the non-existent, then, it is not for the 
effect which is existent, and, thus this effect will be causeless. 
For the effect, what is required is the relation with the cause; 
and not the antecedent non-existence. If, on the other hand, the 
relation with the cause is for that which has come into existence, 
then, if the effect had come into existence before it is related to 
the cause, what is the cause for? If it is said that a moment 
becomes the cause of the effect by being related to the effect, 
then, before the birth of the effect, there was no cause. And, 
thus, there can be no association of the effect with that. If 
the association exists even beforehand, then, there is the effect 
also, and in that case it shall not be momentary. So is the 
cause, too, not momentary. Besides, there is the contingence of 
a mutual dependence, since one is the cause due to its relation 
with the effect and the other is the effect due to its relation 
with the cause. 


If it be said that the effect is produced by the cause when 
the cause is connected with those things, by the connection with 
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which it becomes the cause, then, either everything should 
constitute the cause or nothing, since there is no distinction for 
the moments which are non-persistent and entirely dissimilar. 
There is no such pecullarity for any moment or moments to 
enter into a causal connection to the exclusion of others. 


If cause-effect relationship is restricted to mere existence in 
the prior and posterior moments of what one called the ‘cause’ 
and the ‘effect’, everything that exists in the prior moment will 
be the cause of everything that exists in the subsequent moment. 
Mere sequence will be treated as consequence. If that which is 
patent as the cause is said to be the cause, irrespective of 
priority, then, patency in experience is reckoned as an important 
factor and the conceit of reasoning is abandoned. If patency 
itself is said to be reason, then, cause, effect, etc., should be 
accepted as they are patent. And cause and effect relationship 
is not patent as momentary. It is well known that even in the 
case of seed-and-sprout-relationship which is beginningless, both 
of them are effects of a persistent cause and neither of the two 
is a cause. Night and day, though beginninglessly alternating, 
are yet the effects of the same cause. So a beginningless series 
of moments constituting causes and effects cannot be upheld. 
All the things of the world are the effects of the same cause 
that persists in them all; and none of them is a cause by itself, 
An effect can never be a cause.° And it has been shown earlier 
that because mescience, the cause, is permanent and persistent, 
all its effects will not be there at once. It has been shown that 
when the cause is present, the effect does not necessarily follow.® 
Though the cause, viz., mnescience, is persistent and permanent, 
the diversified effects come into being at diverse times. An 
example will explain the nature of the cause. In the trees which 
stand for a long time, flowers, fruits and foliage are observed 
to come into being only at distinct and appropriate times.'° 


8. karyasya karapinupapatteh - /.S., p. 54. 
9. karayabhave kiryam bhavatyeva iti niyamo nasti - ibid, 


10, sthayinamapi vykgidinim kalavisesad eva pugpaphaladi - karyavisesah 
drsyate ? ibid., D- 55, 
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Though the times of these effects like flowers etc., are diverse, 
time itself is not different. There cannot be a time for time 
itself.:! Similarly, though the cause-viz., nescience, is persistent, 
the effects unfold themselves successively at the appropriate times. 
Thus, the shell-nescience, i.e., ignorance of shell which is 
beginningless is the material cause in respect of the shell-silver and 
the knowledge of it.*? 


4 
The Beginninglessness of Nescience 


Nescience or the shell, Suktyajzana, is said to be beginningless. 
But the shell Aas a beginning. How can, then, the nescience of 
shell be beginningless? The answer is that nescience, though it is 
of shell, is not located in the shell which has a beginning, but in 
the Intelligence-Self which is beginningless.*° Though located in 
the Self, it is nevertheless called shell-nescience; just in the same 
way as the knowledge of the shell is treated as that of the shell 
while it is the knowledge located in the Intelligence. As the shell- 
knowledge has shell for its content, the ignorance of it, too, has it 
for content. 


A doubt can be raised here: If nescience has the Self for its 
locus, how is it that the experience is only “This is silver’, and 
not “I am silver” just as one says “I am ignorant?’ How is 
there the coordination, sa@mandadhikaranya in shell for the silver 
born of that nescience located in Self? The silver, the product 
of ignorance, cannot have two loci. And if silver had shell for 
its locus, (shell that has a beginning) nescience cannot be said to 
be its material cause. If it be contended that that which is 
persistent in the shell and the cause of it is itself the cause of 
silver, then, the silver, too, like the shell, would be real.‘ If it 
el i 
11. kalasya tu kalantarabhavat na kalanlyamacodyam asti - ibid. 

12. anadikasyaiva suktyajiianasya -suktirtpya -tajjfianopadanata ny&yya - ibid., 

p. 56 , 

13. jfiadrayamh hi tat; jiiasca anadih - ibid. 
14, suktyanugatanh suktikéranameva ripyakarayam iti cet, guktivat ripyamapi 


satyam syat - ibid. 
A-38 
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is said that the cause of shell, too, is nescience, one cannot be 
sure; that is yet to be proved. A bold assertion without proof is 
not sustainable. So every line of thought seems to point to the 
fact that nescience is located in the shell, and not in the Self. 


The siddhantin meets the above argument in the following 
ways: Knowledge and nescience do not exist in shell-silver for 
anybody because of the undesirable consequence of reality as in 
the case of real silver. And silver is not real, because it is subject 
to sublation by true knowledge of shell. Hence it stands to reason 
that the shell-silver is produced out of shell-nescience. For the 
coordination of silver with the shell, though it is born of 
nescience that is located in the Self-Knower, one has only to 
be asked to see what happens when the sun is reflected in the 
water in a well, though the sun is actually in the sky. How 
does one see the sun in the well and delude himself that there 
is a sun in the well? Similarly, the silver as seen in coordination 
with the shell is only an illusion. Silver that appears in illusion 
is really not ithere: Still it appears and that is precisely the 
illusion. If the non-existent silver could be illusorily presented 
to perception, how is it impossible that there is the experience 
of its coordination with shell, a coordination which is as unreal 
as the silver? Really, the ignorance of the knower is expressed 
as “my ignorance is in respect of this”. Unless the knower is 
accepted to be the locus of nescience, the perception of silver, 
and perception implies the knower, can never be accounted 
for. 


Again, a doubt is raised from the Bhatta point of view. 
It was stated that knowledge and nescience of silver do not 
exist. Now it is said that such a knowledge and nescience exist. 
How are we to resolve the contradiction ? Moreover, if silver 
is not known immediately, how can it be said to be silver, or 
how can there be a sublation of that? Unless it be given 
immediately, there will be no desire or effort on the part of 
the (deluded) people to get it. It cannot be said that silver- 
perception is not valid but born of nescience. For there cannot 
be a perception of silver without a valid means of perception. 
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Again, knowledge is mediate because of its being inferred.'* 
Much more so is nescience which is only an absence of knowledge. 
Therefore, if shell-silver is produced out of nescience, it must be 
only a mediate presentation. But silver appears not mediately 
but immediately to perception. Otherwise people will not act 
upon this perception. And it is not self-luminous. Only cognition 
can throw it up immediately. This immediacy will not be 
secured even if nescience is negation of intelligence’*® which is 
immediate. For, nescience which is thus a negation cannot be 
@ positive material cause of a silver that appears immediately 
to perception, precisely because it is a negation. 


The Bhattas hold that abhdva or negation is only another 
positive entity, and thus, the absence of knowledge which 
nescience is, as indicated by the prefix ‘a’ in ‘a-j7wdana’, is something 
positive and not a negation, nor an _ indeterminable, nor 
beginningless because silver -illusion is an effect which has a 
beginning. 


Nescience is either the prior non-existence or posterior non- 
existence of knowledge. That, too, is another positive knowledge 
or positive something else. And it is some positive particular 
effect inherent in its cause.’” Indeed, the antecedent non-existence 
of the effect is not the cause itself. For when effect comes 
into being, its antecedent non-existence ceases to be and thus 
there is the contingence of the absence of the cause. Nor is 
the posterior non-existence of the effect the ‘cause. Otherwise, 





15; Bhatta Mimamsakas believe that knowledge is not self-luminous, but 
only inferred from the results of cognition; jiatatanumeyam jianam. 
See also Sabara’s commentary on Jaimini-Sitra, I. 1.1. In other words, 
the existence of cognition is inferred from the specific relation involved 
in knowledge between the subject and the object. Though cognition is 
inferred, the Bhattas believe that the objects are manifested immediately. 
In kriyatvapaks a, knowledge is inferred. See J.V., 1.S., p. 429. 

16. This is a reply to the argument: Intelligence may be said to be of 
the nature of fruit, different from the act that produced it. This 
knowledge, that is the fruit, is immediate. Therefore, its absence also 
is immediate -ibid. 


19. karanasamavetah bhivaripa eva-J.S., p, 57s 
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there is the contingence of the absence of the cause prior to‘ 
the effect, because of the absence of posterior non-existence 
previously. Therefore, the antecedent and posterior non-existences 
of knowledge are effects and positive entities, like the lump of 
clay and the potsherds of the pot. Thus nescience is neither 
beginningless nor indeterminable. And it is not the cause of 
shell - silver. 


Here the Naiyayikas might say: the posterior non - existence 
is not a positive entity because of its eternal character, inspite 
of the fact that it is an effect. Though it has a beginning, it 
has no end. If pradhvamsa were a positive entity, it will be as 
non-eternal as pot, cloth etc., which are positive entities. And 
pradhvamsa cannot be non-eternal because, otherwise, even if a 
thing is destroyed, it will come into being again. 


With regard to the pragabhava, though it has an end, it 
has no beginning. Thus, while it is denied that pradhvamsa, is 
@ positive entity, it is denied that pragabhava is an effect. If 
pragabhava is an effect, another pragabhava will have to be 
accepted for the first one; and in this way, there will be infinite 
regress. Not even one of the antecedent non-existences will be 
established. 


If prior existence itself were prior non-existence, apart from 
the contradiction in terms, all that exists at the prior moments 
will constitute the prior non-existence of all the things that come 
later."° If it be said that the positive entity which existed 
earlier and which is separated only by the interval of posterior 
non-existence is alone the antecedent non-existence, even then 
this positive entity is not direct prior non-existence since the 
interval of posterior non-existence, ex hypothesi, divides it from 
the effect. Moreover, a positive entity is not a non - existence. 
If, in order to attribute effectness to prior non - existence, it ig 
suggested that posterlor non-existence itself is prior non-existence, 





i8. And it cannot be said that that which is the posterior non - existence of 
something is the prior non - existence of that thing, for posterior non - 
existence has been shown to be not an existence. 
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because of its direct priority and the character of non-existence, 
even if this is admitted, positiveness cf prior. non - existence is 
not established. If posterior non-existence, say of clay, itself is 
prior non-existence, say of a pot, then because of the consequent 
non-removal of the antecedent non-existence, the effect will not 
come into being. Again, if the prior non-existence of knowledge 
is an effect, then, it should follow that before the origin of 
this effect, ie., prior non-existence of knowledge, knowledge 
should be accepted to be there always. In that case, it can 
have no prior non-existence. This is so not only before the 
origin of the effect i.e., prior non-existence of knowledge, but 
also even after its origin, because of the persistence of posterior 
non-existence which is eternal. And a beginningless positive entity 
cannot have a destruction. Therefore, the positive entity viz., 
knowledge, will be beginningless and will have no end which is 
not an acceptable position to the Bhatta. Thus prior non- 
existence is neither positive, nor is it an effect. And posterior 
non - existence, even if it is an effect, is not a positive entity. 


To this position of the Naiyayikas, according to whom 
abhava can be perceived, the Bhattas, to whom abhaya or 
negation is only a bha@vantara, offer a reply: How can posterior 
non-existence be an effect if it is not a positive entity? If it 
is an effect, how is it not non-eternal? It may be said that 
only a positive entity, and not abhadya, is non-eternal because 
it alone is an effect. Then, only a positive entity is an effect 
and not an abhava. If being an effect is common both to 
positive and negative entities, it follows that non-eternality also 
is common to both. Indeed, no negation is observed as an 
effect and as eternal. If posterior non-existence is an effect In 
spite of its being a negative entity, then, antecedent non-existence 
also should be an effect, which is not acceptable to the 
Naiyayika. If antecedent non-existence is not an effect because 
of its beginninglessness, it can be said that it is an_ effect 
because it has an end. Whatever has an end has a beginning.’® 


Thus, negation, too, is a positive entity because of its having a 





19. antavatasca adimattvat, ghatavat -ibid. p. 59. 
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beginning*® and an end, like any other object like jar. This is 
not strange since mutual negation, itaretardbhaya, is characterised 
by positivity of two entities mutually. 


Again, the Naiyadyika is to be asked: is the destruction of 
the antecedent non-existence of knowledge, knowledge itself or 
somethingelse? If the first, then, as knowledge is positive, 
positivity would have been accepted for the posterior non- 
existence—i.e., destruction of the prior non-existence of knowledge. 
If the second, is this something other than knowledge a positive 
or a negative entity? If the second, then, by contrast, 
antecedent non-existence becomes a positive} entity, the destruction 
of which has resulted in the negative something else. In other 
words, negation cannot be the remover of negation.2? If it 
could be, the previous negation cannot be the antecedent non- 
existence of knowledge because of its being separated from 
knowledge by this destruction.2* This is so even in the case of 
the posteriority of the remover.*® 


If destruction, nivrtti, is a positive entity, an antecedent 
non-existence and its destruction should be accepted for nivrtti, 
because it did not exist earlier. This will lead to infinite regress 
as the same difficulty will be felt with that second nivrtti and 
so on. Therefore, the removal of the antecedent non-existence 
of knowledge is not anything other than knowledge. 


20, adyantavattvacca bhava eva abhavo’pi, itarabhavavat - ibid. 
21. na hi abhavasyaiva abhivah nivsttissyat - ibid. p. 58. 


22. nivpttivyavadhanat - ibid. p. 59. tena nivrttilakganabhavena vyavadhanat 


tasya nivrttimatah na jiiana-pragabhavatvam sidhyati ity arthah -J.V., 
4:0. 


23. nivstteh bhavatvepi tena bhavena vyavadhaniat nivpttimato na jianapraga- 
bhivatvam ity arthah-J,V., 430-431. Even if the removal of negation 
ige., antecedent non-existence of knowledge, be something positive, 
something other than knowledge, what is removed, é.¢., the antecedent 
non-existence of knowledge, is not really antecedent to knowledge because 
intervening between this antecedent non-existence of knowledge and 
Knowledge itself, there is something positive other than knowledge which 
is said to remove the antecedent non-existence of knowledge. 
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Then, if knowledge itself is the nivrtti or destruction of its 
antecedent non-existence, positivity will have to be accepted for 
destruction. It may be said here that negativity was accepted 
only with regard to the destruction of a positive entity and not 
of a negative entity. Only positivity is to be accepted for the 
destruction of negative entity. But even here, since there is a 
destruction of this positive entity, the destruction of a posterior 
non-existence has to be accepted. Thus, in view of all these 
difficulties, either the indestructibility or regeneration of antecedent 
non-existence of knowledge should be accepted, and, therefore, 
beginninglessness for it cannot be established. And it cannot be 
indeterminable. It is positive effect. 


Nescience, if it is something other than knowledge, is not 
indeterminable. All that is known is known as either “‘is” or 
‘tis not’, determinably. An indeterminable inert, which nescience 
is asserted to be, which is not cognised by any valid means of 
knowledge cannot be said to appear without the risk of self - 
contradiction. So, the piurvapaksin concludes that the inert, 
which is cognisable by valid means of knowledge as ‘is’ or ‘is 
not’,** appears and that it is not nescience that is indeterminable. 


The Advaitin offers the following reply: 


5 
Nescience—Known by the Witness—Saksin 


Nescience and its effects are established by experience, 
anubhava, which is eternal. Indeed the entire world of inert 
objects is rooted in and established by that anubhava,.*® Otherwise, 
nescience and its product, the world of objects, will not be 
established, since they are not established by valid means of 
knowledge.*®° Pramara or valid means of knowledge itself does 
not have a pramaza,—what is there to say about nescience 227 


24. asti nastiti vi pramina-gamyameva jadam bhati-J.S. p. 60. Becoming, 
according to Hegel, is both an ‘is’ and an ‘is-not’, 

25. tatprasidadeva sarvasya jadasya siddhih - J. S., p. 60. 

26. tegihh pramandgamyatvat - idid. p. 61. 

27, na hi pramipamapi pramépagamyam, kith punarajfianadi - ibid, p. 61. 
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To this nescience therefore the eternal experience alone is the 
basis. The experience itself does not undergo any change, but 
is the basis of all appearance of change. If it is said that, 
since experience is eternal, there should be cognition always of 
all things, it is replied that perceptions like that of colour etc., 
arise occasionally because all empirical perceptions require the 
activity of the psychosis of the antahkarana. The yrtti or the 
psychosis goes out, reaches the object, takes its form, and 
perception arises because there is the oneness of all three — 
pram@tr -caitanya, pramana-caitanya and visaya-caitanya.** For 
this perception, therefore, the internal organ, the vrtti and the 
sense-organ are all necessary. That is why, though the anubhava 
is eternally present, knowledge does not arise always.?° 


Now assuming that nescience is the object of pramana, two 
alternatives can be posed: (1) Is it the object of inferential 
or indirect knowledge or (2) is it the object of perceptual or 
direct knowledge ? 


Not the first; pramdza and its absence cannot be inferred 
by the effects and their absence.*° If this is the case with valid 
pramapa, it is all the more so in the case of remembrance, 
illusion and doubt which do not have any effects from which 
pramanua, its absence or presence, could be inferred. If, on the 
other hand, they had an effect, they will be no more invalid, 
but valid knowledge. 


It cannot be the second; one knowledge cannot be the 
object of another knowledge.** Knowledge should indeed be 
either a transformation of the knower or his quality. Both 
these alternatives are not helpful. Transformation of a person 
will not cognise either him or his another transformation. The 


28. See Chapter on Perception. 


29, ripidinam anubhavasathsargasya caksuradijanita antahKarayavyrtti - 
sapekgatvat na cakguradyanarthakyath vrtteh kadacitkatvat na sadasiddhi- 
prasangab-J.V., I.S., p. 432. 

30; phalath nima arthivacchinoam prakatyam bhattasya - ibid. 

31. na ca jfianath jiianaitarapratyakgam - J, S., p. 61 
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quality of a man, similarly, will not cognise either him or his 
another quality. The luminosity of fire does not cognise the fire. 
Nog even does it cognise itself. In the same way, knowledge 
cannot be the object of itself. Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
etc,, too, like pramadna or valid knowledge, remembrance, illusion 
and doubt (and their absence) are immediate, not to knowledge, 
but to the witness-sa@ksin. Everything}is present directly to the 
witness- Self; otherwise they will not be established at ail. 
Thus, it cannot be said that because nescience is not known 
either by positive means or negative means there is the 
contingence of its determinability. Nescience is not unestablished 
since it is established by experience. Thus, it stands to reason 
that nescience, which is indeterminable, is the cause of silver - 
illusion. 


It was said that nescience is not comprehended by positive 
and negative means of ‘proof and, is, therefore, indeterminable. 
But this indeterminability is contingent for Knowledge, pleasure, 
pain etc., since they, too, are not apprehended by positive and 
negative means of proof. If this contingence is not considered 
to be unacceptable, then there would be the more serious 
contingence of invalidity for the knowledge of Brahman. This 
contingence is, however, averted by the fact that Brahman-know- 
ledge, having a real for content, is valid and not indeterminable. 
Validity and invalidity of knowledge are determined by the 
reality or unreality of the content. Knowledge is not valid or 
invalid in itself.°22 Hence, even illusions of waking and dreaming 
states, which indicate really auspicious and inauspicious things, 
are valid because their content is real, though they themselves 
are unreal.*® Again, perceptions like that of long or short, 
though these longness and shortness themselves are unreal,** are 
valid because there is the real content. Similarly, the image, 
though unreal, indicates the prototype and it is invariably 


i ae 

32. yatah satyavigayatvam tadabhavasca praémanyam apramapyam ca, na 

| svaripa-satyatvam asatyatvam ca-J.S., p. 62. 

33, jagratsvapnabbrantinim asatyanamapi satyasubhasubbe - sicakanam 
satyavisayataya pramanyat - ibid., p. 62. 

34. The dhvani is superposed on the letters which are alone, of cousse, in a 
relative sense, real. 
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concomitant with it, i.e., the prototype. But things like pot, for 
example, do not indicate fire, etc., because though they are real, 
there is no invariable concomitance between the two, pot and 
fire.°° This is so even in the case of illusory smoke. A dense 
mist may appear as smoke. But this is not to deny that there 
can be a real content for what is unreal. What happens in the 
case of unreal smoke is: the unreal smoke, mithyadhiima, not 
being invariably concomitant with fire, like the real smoke, there 
is for this unreal smoke non-indicativeness—abodhakatvam, because 
of not being the probans of real fire.*® Therefore, knowledge, 
though indeterminable, is valid because the content is real. 


Thus, it is not at all a defect that indeterminabillty is not 
apprehended by means of positive and negative proofs. But it 
must be noted that the Advaitin does not attribute this 
indeterminability to nescience for this reason. That is to say, its 
non-apprehensibility by positive and negative proofs is not the 
determinant of its indeterminability, but its destructibility by 
knowledge.*” A real entity can never be cancelled by knowledge; 
nor can the totally non-existent things like the hare’s horn. And 
nescience is indeterminable also because it is impossible to decide 
whether it is one or many, real or unreal, different or non- 
different, partless or impartite. Really, the non-apprehensibility 
of nescience by positive and negative proofs is declared only to 
remove whatever doubt there may be with regard to its reality 
or unreality. But, indeterminability does not follow from this 
non-apprehensibility because this non-apprebensibility is shared by 
knowledge, pleasure, etc., also, which are determinable.®? 


6 
Maniness of Shell—Nescience 


The nescience relating to the shell are as many as the shell- 
cognitions.°° The silver-illusion arises in shell only when there 


35. ghatadessatyasyapi avyaptasya agnyabodhakata drsta-J7.9., p. 62. 


36. mithyadhimasya avyaptatvat satyagoyaliigatvstadabodhakatvam - J. S., 
Dp. 62. ; 


57. jildnamatra apanodyatvat - ibid., p. 63. 
38. tasya nirvacaniyesvapi bhavat jiiina -sukhadigu - ibid, p. 63, 
39, anantinyeva, yadyanantani suktijianani - ibid. 
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is nescience ralating to the shell. If shell-nescience is only} one, 
it will be destroyed by the very first shell-cognition, and, thus, 
all the subsequent shell-cognitions will be futile. In other words, 
thers cannot be more than one instance of illusion or shell- 
ignorance for an individual. If the subsequent shell-cognitions are 
not futile, but fruitful even if they do not destroy nescience, 
then, the first shell-cognition, which did destroy shell-nescience, 
is also such that the shell will always remain unknown. If the 
first one destroys nescience, the later ones also will. Thus, all 
cognitions must be accepted as destroyers of mnesciences and all 
cognitions must have to be said to have the hitherto unknown 
for content.‘° A cognition revealing an object at one time need 
not be taken to have revealed the object for all time. If, then, 
different cognitions are desired even with regard to the same object 
at different times, different nesciences with regard to the same 
object, to be removed by different cognitions, must also be 
admitted. 


Now, if many nesciences are accepted with regard to the same 
shell, then, by a single cognition of the shell, only one nescience 
will be destroyed, and other nesciences will remain and will 
conceal the object. If the shell could be known even in the 
presence of these later nesciences by the first cognition, and if it is 
not known when there is not this cognition, it follows that it is 
not the nesciences that cause the non-appearance of the shell; and 
when there is cognition the shell is knowo, and is not known 
when there is not this cognition,‘’ whether there are nesciences or 
no. Thus, it is not at all necessary to postulate a nescience 
covering the shell. So runs the objection. 


Here it has to be said that in the case of the alleged non- 
existence of nescience, there will be nothing that is unknown. 
And consequently, there will be nothing that can legitimately be 
called knowledge, because knowledge is legitimately so only when 
it makes known something hitherto unknown. Even granting that 
knowledge reveals the shell which does not reveal itself, and 


40. ajiidyamanarthavigayatvavisesat - ibid., p. 64. 
41, And the shell does not manifest itself by its own capacity, 
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which, therefore, was not known earlier, it can still be said that 
the earlier absence of knowledge is removed by knowledge. Thus, 
to say that there is only the revelation of the object and that 
there is nothing to be removed is not true. And, there cannot; be 
the knowledge of the shell unless the absence of the knowledge 
of it has been removed. If knowledge is said to exist even when 
there is the non-existence of knowledge, then (brooking even this 
self-contradiction in terms), there will be the manifestation of the 
shell always. Consequently it will not be possible to say whether 
the manifestation of the shell always is due to the knowledge of 
{t or no and its knowledge will never be established. To avoid 
this self-contradiction, if it is agreed that knowledge arises only 
when its absence is removed; that the appearance of the shell, 
therefore, is occasional consistent with the occasionality - of 
knowledge; but that the shell appears, even when the other 
negations of cognitions than the one which is at the moment 
removed by the knowledge, are not removed in as much as they 
are not instrumental for the non-manifestation of the shell, if 
all this is admitted, then, there is no reason why the same 
argument should not be accepted even in the case of nesciences 
other than the one that is at the moment removed by knowledge. 


7 
Positivity of Nescience 


Nescience is not absence of knowledge. It is not something 
negative because, as has been already declared, it is not an 
object of any negative proof.‘* The Naiyayikas will say that 
negation is perceived. The Bhattas accept abhavaprama@na*®. And 
nescience is not cognised by either of these prama@nas. It has 
an immediacy which shows that it is not an object of 
anupalabdhi**, Even taking the Nyaya view, the negation, abha va, 
which is an attribute of the thing perceived, is an object of 





42, abhavapramsgaprameyatvat -I.S., p. 65. 


43. abhavasya pratyaksam pramapamiti tarkikah, abhava iti bhattah- J. V., 
I. S. p. 436-7. 


44. Cf. Bhatta view that knowledge and its absence are mediate. 
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perceptual knowledge.“© But the Self, which is of the nature of 
Intelligence, is not an object of knowledge. Therefore, its 
nescience also is not cognised by any abhavapramapna or negative 
proof. Indeed, negation, even for those who accept it, ie., the 
Bhattas and the Tarkikas, is not cognised without its substratum 
being cognised.*®° And, here the substrate Self is not perceived. 
So, nescience, too, is not an object of abhadva-pramana. Nor 
does the absence of knowledge reside anywhere other than the 
Self. If the instance of mutual non-existence is cited to show 
that non-existence can reside in the counter- correlate also, even 
then, that non-existence is not cognisable because of the 
incognisability of knowledge which resides in the Self. The Self 
is not an object of knowledge and, hence, knowledge also cannot 
be cognised as existent in the Self.‘” Even accepting, therefore, 
that nescience is the non-existence of knowledge, unreality does 
not accrue to it simply because it is not known by an 
abhayapramana.*® And, nescience is not absence of knowledge. 


The known negations of knowledge, it can be shown, cannot 
be nescience. The mutual non-existence, itaretarabhava, has the 
object for its substrate while mnescience has the Self for the 
substrate. As for posterior non-existence, pradhvamsabhava, origin 
is accepted, while for ajf#ana, only beginninglessness has been 
declared. And, while nescience is removable, pradhvamsa is not. 
Even when one says ‘“‘Knowledge is destroyed’’, or ‘‘Again I do 
not know’ it does not denote the beginning of nescience because 
of the non-apprehension of its antecedent non-existence. Only 
the antecedent non-existence, pra@gabhava, of knowledge, and not 
of nescience also, appears. Thirdly, as for the antecedent non - 
existence, being non-existence, it does not appear in immediate 
experience as nescience does. If it is said that since antecedent 





45. dharmini pratyakse tadviseganatvenabhavah pratyakso\,bhavati - J.V., 1S. 
p. 437. 

46. na hi abhavasrayam apratitya abhavam pratiyanti abhavavadindpi - J,9., 
p. 66. : , 

47, pratiyogibhitajfianasya aprameydtmasambandbinas - tat - pratitimantarena 
pratityabhavat na prameya-J.V. p. 437. 


4%. jianabhavasya abhavapramanagamyatvat asattvaprapteh - J. S.* Dp. 66, 
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non-existence of knowledge is removed by knowledge, by this 
fact of this removal it alone is nescience, it is replied that 
when knowledge arises, something other than its own antecedent 
non-existence is removed.*® When light dawns, for example, it 
is not the absence of light that is removed. Darkness that is 
removed is not the antecedent non-existence of light.°° It is a 
positive entity. Otherwise, it will be difficult to explain how a 
lamp taken from one place to another dispels darkness there. 
It cannot be said that the flames of the light are momentary 
and that it is intelligible that the antecedent non-existence alone 
is removed, for, if the above argument were true, then, for the 
light which stands in the same place for a long time, there 
being no darkness in the second and subsequent moments, there 
is the contingence of the extinction of the stream of light even 
in the presence of oil, wick etc., and the flame not being 
produced at all, like the hare’s horn. 


If darkness is not, as it has been demonstrated, the antecedent 
non-existence of light, it is not its posterior non-existence also, 
because the destruction, pradhvamsa, of the momentary flames 
takes place even in the absence of darkness. And in the instance 
of the gem, sun, etc., which are effulgent always and which 
move from place to place, it cannot be said that the darkness 
in the place which they reach is the anterior non-existence of 
the light that they shed or that the darkness in the place which 
they have left is the posterior non-existence of light, for the 
reason that they are always self - effulgent.°? 


If darkness cannot be the prdgabhava and pradhvamsa of 
light, it cannot be the mutual non-existence of light also. Ij 
darkness is said to be the mutual non-existence of light existing 
in a non-luminous object, it is asked: by this kind of non- 
existence, is the non-existence of all lights meant or of only one 


49. atatprigabbavasyépi jianabhave nivrttyupapatteh - ibid., p. 67. 
50. na hi pradipasya pragabhavastamah - ibid., p. 67. 
$1. desaddesantaramh gacchatah manyadesthiratvadeva janmavinaéabhavat 


desantare tannivartyasya tamasah na pragabhavatvam tyaktadesapraptasya 
ca tamasah na pradhvamsatvam- J.V., J.S. p. 439, 
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light ? If the first, this darkness will never be removed unless all 
lights are there at once. Thus, even when the sun is there, 
darkness will not be removed. If the second, then, darkness will 
not be removed by the presence of lights other than the one of 
which it is the mutual non-existence or the counter-correlate. 
Moreover, if one light dispels only its own negation, there will 
be innumerable other darknesses left untouched. Consequently, 
nothing will ever be illumined because of the manifold obscurities. 


For these reasons it is certain that nescience is not merely 
negation or anterior non-existence of knowledge, but a positive 
fact, is indeterminable and is removable by knowledge. It is 
called ajftana, either because of its conflict with knowledge or 
because of its being other than knowledge.®* 





$2. tacca ajianavirodhat jflanaparyudasena va ucyate-/.S., p.69. By 
knowledge here is meant either the intelligence which is not inert or the 
psychosis of the mind, reflecting the intelligence, having real as content. 
jfignamityajadah bodhas-tadabhasa va cittavsttip satyartha - ibid., p. 69, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STATEMENT AND REFUTATION OF 
THE RIVAL THEORIES OF ERROR 


Vimuktatman classifies the theories of error into two groups, 
viz., sat-khyati, the cognition of the existent, and asat-khy@ti, 
the cognition of the non-existent.. Under satkhyati there are — 
three views: (1) @tmakhyati, akhyati and anyathakhyati, all of 
which admit that what appears in illusion is something that 
exists. Under the asat-khyati, the theory of the Madhyamika 
Buddhists or Sunyavadins, denying reality altogether and asserting 
that it is the non-existent void, tuccha, that appears in the illusion, 
is mentioned. 


While the Gtmakhyati theory of the Vijadnavddins will not 
admit the extramental world of objects, the akhyativadins and the 
anyathakhyativadins viz., the two schools of Mimamsakas, 
Prabhakaras and the Bhattas and the Naiydyikas admit it: 
Professor M. Hiriyanna observes in his Introduction to the text 
of Istasiddhi that grouped as realistic and idealistic theories, the 
theories of error mentioned above may ‘be characterised as the 
orthodox and the heterodox, meaning respectively the two schools 
of Mim&rmhsa thought and the school of the Logicians and the 
two schools of Buddhism.* Altogether, there are five theories 
discussed by Vimuktaétman if we add the Advaitin’s own theory 
called the anirvacaniyakhyati.® We shall take the theories under 
sat-khyati first in the order of akhyati, anyathakhyati and 
atmakhyati and treat of asatkhya@ti next. 


1 
The Theory of Akhyati 


This theory, akhyati or non-discrimination, is offered by the 
Pribhakara Mimarmsakas as an explanation of error. Non- 





“1, I, Sy I chapter, Karika 2, p. 39. 
2. LS., p. XVI 


3. atmakhy&tirasatkbyatirakhyatib khyatiranyatha tathanirvacanakhyatiritye- 
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discrimination naturally implies two jf#a@nas* which are not, as 
they ought to be, discriminated and neither of which is in itself 
erroneous. These two jfdnas are perception and remembrance. 
Perception is of the ‘this’, the substrate of illusion, through the 
senses. Remembrance is of silver,” and it is generated only by 
the arousal of residual impressions by factors like similarity. 
The confusion of the presentative and the representative perception 
or memory is the result of the obscuration of memory due to 
the defects in the senses and the non-apprehension of the 
distinguishing details or particularities of the shell. Thus though 
there is no single knowledge as ‘“‘This is silver’, yet there is this 
usage and that precisely is the illusion. Though the two cogni- 
tions ‘this’ and ‘silver’ are veridical,° they bring about the usage 
of illusion because of non-discrimination. Hence, the non- 
discriminated cognitions themselves are wrongly called illusions. 


The apprehension of silver is not the apprehension of the 
unreal. The unreal can never be apprehended. And the cognition 
is of the form “This is the real silver”. If the unreal could 
appear as real, there will not be any certainty whether what is 
apprehended at anytime is real or unreal. It is not even anyathd- 
khyati or appearance otherwise for the same reasons stated as 
above, viz., conflict with the experience of a real silver. Nor is 
it Gtmakhy@ti, because there is the experience of the externality 
of silver, and not its internality. Nor even is it anirvacaniyakhyati, 
for the same reason that there is no experience of an inexplicable 
silver, but the perception is only of a real silver. If the 
inexplicable silver appears as real, then, cognition-otherwise is 
accepted and, thus, all the defects of anynthakhyati will set in. 


Now, @khya@ti or non-discrimination is not negation or absence 
of knowledge.” In sleep, where there is no discrimination, there 
is no illusion. Non-discrimination is not a state of knowledge, 


dve ete dhiyau, na ekaiva -J/.S., p. 42. 
I. S. Karika J, 7. 
idamrtpyajfisne yathirthe -J.S., p. 42. 
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As the non-veridical knowledge is to other theorists, so is non- 
veridical usage for the akhyativadin. To others, non-veridical 
knowledge characterises illusion. To the akhyativaddin, this 
function belongs to erroneous usage which has nothing to do 
with the knowledge of the shell and of silver (which are veridical) 
but which has everything to do with thinking wrongly that the 
nonediscriminated cognitions are illusions. 


The sublating cognition “This is not silver’? sublates only the 
non-discfimination and removes the ground for the usage 
otherwise through discrimination of shell and silver. It does not 
sublate any non-veridical knowledge because there has been none.® 


2 
Criticism of the Akhyati Doctrine 
The Prabhakaras are perhaps right in holding the realist 
view that we have no reason to suspect the intrinsic self-validity 
of our cognitions. Otherwise, there will be universal uncertainty.°® 
Knowledge through the senses never fails, but it always reveals 
the nature of the object. The Advaitin, too, shares the view of 
intrinsic self-validity of cognitions. And, if that which appears 
in a cognition in whatever manner exists in the same manner, 


that cognition can never be illusory. But how does error arise, 
as it does, in experience? 


If, as the akhya@tivadins urge, there are Only presentative 
sensory perception of the shell and the remembrance of the silver, 
and if, further, these knowledges are valid and are successive, 
what is that element in this situation that causes the illusion of 
silver? Of course, the akhydtivadins will answer: The two 
knowledges, though valid in themselves, are called illusions 
because they lead to a usage of activity,*° not corresponding to 





8. tasmat yadyathakhyati, tattaths-astyeva iti sthitam - ibid. 


9. asatopi sattvena khby&tisambhave anyatrépi andévasat sat sattvena khyati 


ityapi niscayépi na syat - ibid., p. 41. 


yanyathaé pravartayatyakhyatib sa bhrantib, anyathapravrttihetorbhrantitva- 
prasiddheh -ibid., p. 115. The answer to this argument is that mere 
non-discrimination, as in sleep, does not lead to any practical activity 
Or usage - susuptadisvapravrttek - ibid, 
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the objects. While the silver is only remembered, not perceived, 
since it is the shell that is perceived, an activity born of both 
perception of shell and remembrance of silver is directed to shell 
wrongly; wrongly because it is the silver that one rushes to pick 
up and not the shell. There is here an obscuration of 
remembrance. Iilusion is ascribed to veridical cognitions, percep- 
tion and vemembrance, for the reason that they cause a wrong 
activity. 


The question now is: Is the nature of being the cause of 
the wrong usage, ayathartha-vyavahara-hetutva, that is ascribed 
to perception and remembrance, ascribed to them (1) directly 
or (2) indirectly through the revival of samskadras? (1) Not 
directly, because cognitions, in themselves valid, can never cause 
an illusory usage directly. One shall face the consequence of this 
position being extended to all valid cognitions and accepting that 
valid cognitions may lead to illusions, which is absurd. 


(2) If indirectly, this possibility of a valid cognition, 
indirectly leading to illusory activity through the revival of 
samska@ras in spite of being valid will include ail valid coznitions 
and make them illusory with the result that there will be no 
certainty anywhere of a valid cognition.*’ 


If, on the other hand, it is said that in the case of other 
valid cognitions, there cannot be illuscriness for they lead to 
valid usage while in the present case of silver-illusion both 
perception and remembrance are seen to lead to wrong usage, 
then, illusoriness should be acceptei for these latter two since 
they are different from valid cognitions leading to right usage 
and themselves lead to wrong usage. In other words, if we are 
to avoid the contingence of the undue extension, ativydpti, of 
illusoriness, on the hypothesis of the akhyativadin, to all valid 
cognitions, whereby the very possibility of cogaitions corresponding 
to objects and revealing them will be endangered and _ their 
realism surrendered, we should draw a line between right, valid 


11. kantakaradigatarajatakhyatinadmapi samskaéraparamparaya -_ayatharthavya 
vaharahetutvasambhavat bhramatvanh syat-J.V.,/,S., p, 417, 
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cognitions elsewhere and the cognitlons (viz., perception of shell 
and remembrance of silver) here in the silver-illusion and say 
that the latter are illusory and not merely that they lead to 
illusion or cause it, inspite of themselves being veridical. 


What is the determinant by which the validity of perception 
and remembrance and their causing illusory usage, in spite of 
their validity, are asserted? If the determinant is the non - 
discrimination of remembrance from perception, how can there 
be this non- discrimination when discrimination itself should be 
as self- manifesting as remembrance and perception, as jfdnas 
are self- manifesting to the Prabhakaras? When remembrance is 
known as remembrance and when perception is known as perce- 
ption, whence is the possibility of a non-discrimination between 
them? Or again: if non - discrimination is due to the obscuration 
of the idea of remembrance, is this idea the very nature of 
remembrance or something else? If it be the very nature, in its 
(idea) absence, there will not be remembrance at all. If 
something different, in the absence of this idea, there will be no 
non - discrimination. 


Further how can this. non-discrimination be said to be that 
of the contents instead of the knowledges? For, as discrimination 
os difference is always dependent on or refers to the objects. 
When the objects are known, their difference or non- relation 
also should be known.'? even according to the Prabhakaras. If 
non-cognition of difference between the contents is due to non- 
cognition of objects in entirety, then, there is the contingence 
of all cognitions being rendered illusory, since no cognition 
reveals its contents entirely.*° 


Here, the argument may be couched in a different way by 
the older school of Akhyativadins'* who seem to have admitted 


12, bhedasamsargayorvastumiatratvat arthayor-bhisamanayos-tayorapi bhasama- 
natvét abhasamanayostu atiprasangat - ibid. 


13, yatra kvapi vigaye akhyatessarvad’ vidyamanatvad asarvajiiasya sarvasya- 
I.S., p. 115. 

14, See Prof M. Hiriyanna’s Introduction to the text-p. XVII. Jfianottama 
calls them ciramtanakhyatimatam. .S., p. 418. 
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a synthesised stage in knowledge where an intellectual construction 
on the part of the mind is superadded to perception and 
remembrance. Thus, though the two jfdnas themselves are valid, 
the mind of the knower relates those data in a wrong way. 
The argument is put in this form: The inducement to illusory 
activity is due to the illusion that the knowledge of coordination, 
s@manadhikaranya, as “This is silver’? has arisen while in reality 
it has not arisen at all; or else there is a third mental 
knowledge of coordination (in addition to perception and 
remembrance) and hence the inducement.’*° 


But the admission of the third factor, or of the illusion of 
the rise of the knowledge of coordination is fatal to such a 
thoroughgoing realists as the Akhyativadins. Once illusory 
cognition is admitted to be possible,*° the self-validity of 
knowledge is surrendered. If, again, the third knowledge is 
accepted as illusory, and if, thereby, the possibility of illusion 
in that way is accepted at all, why should not the first knowledge 
be accepted as illusory? But the Akhyativadin is not without 
an argument here. While invalidity in case of senso:y perception 
goes straight against the realistic position taken by the Akhyativa- 
dins, invalidity ascribed to a mental activity is not thought to 
be a contradiction in the realistic system.’’ If there were no 
such rule of self-validity for perception by senses. it may not 
even do much harm so far as the worldly usages and activities 
are concerned because something is there in the world to be 
seen (rightly or wrongly) but it will affect adversely the Vedic 
authority which has to do only with things unseen. If self-validity 
is given up, then, there can be no inducement to activity by 
the Vedic injunctions, which according the Mimdatsakas is the 
sole function of the Vedas. For Veda, too, there is causality 
only. in respect of valid knowledge. Invalid knowledge, however, 
is caused by some other extraneous factor. This is the reason 


15, idath rajatamiti sdmanadhikaranyajiane anutpanne’pi utpannabbimanat- 
pravrttib, trtiyam va sdmanadhikaranyajfianathh manasam asti, ato va 
pravrttiriti-Z.S., p. 43-44. 


16. ayatharthajianabhyupagamat -7.S., p. 44. 
17, manasasya ayatharthatvepi avirodhat-J.S., p. 44. 
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why the first two cognitions are not invalid, but only the third 
mental factor. 


But this argument of the Akhyativadin also is not acceptable 
to the Advaitin. If, for the Akhyativadin, there is no contradic- 
tion in treating the mental factor as causing the invalidity, the 
Advaitin points out, there is no contradiction in treating memory 
or remembrance itself as invalid and illusory, since memory 
Springs from materials of what is not valid.‘® Obviously, 
remembrance is not born of sense-perception, but is a product of 
residual impressions. A valid knowledge is of the hitherto 
unknown.’® But memory is only of that which is already known. 
As such, it is not valid. Even so is illusion, that too, being 
generated by factors constituting invalid cognition, like remem- 
brance.*° The aggregate of factors for the valid and invalid 
cognitions are not the same. Hence, even apart from the fact 
of being generated by the mere revival of residual impressions, 
illusion is at any rate not brought about by the aggregate of 
factors that brings about valid cognitions. Though senses like 
eye etc., are common to factors of both valid and _ invalid 
cognitions, yet it is the defective senses that cause the illusion, 
and not the sound and healthy senses, like the mind.?? 


The Vedas are defectless and as such there is the causality 
in respect of valid knowledge for the Vedas by their potency. 
But it is either out of ignorance of the potency of the words 
Or out of a sense of doubt as to the conflict of the Vedic 
testimony with perception, and certainly not through the words 
of the Vedas which have in themselves self- validity, that there 
arises illusion with regard to their meaning. So, not only the 
conflict mentioned by the older school of Akhyativadins with 
regard to the scripture does not exist; it contradicts the verdict 


18, smrteh na ayathirthatve kas’cidvirodhab, apramé pasa hagrijanyatvat — 
I.S , Dp. 44; 


19. tatra smytivyavettam pramatvam anadhigatabadhitsrtha-visayakajfignatvam. 
Vite (Dor: 


20. apraminpa-samagrijanyatvavis’egat - J.V., I.S.," p. 418, 
21, s’uddbath tu abbranteh, manovat -J.S,, p. 44. 
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of direct experience also. Thus, this theory of non - discrimination 
is not satisfactory. 


Further, the doctrine of akhydti is not free from defects of 
unreliability and emptying knowledge of its content, much as in 
the case of anyathakhyati. The remembrance is of the silver 
that exists elsewhere. If illusion is due to the non - discrimination 
of this smrti and anubhava, it amounts to saying that a real 
silver seen elsewhere is not remembered as such but, due to 
non -discrimination, is seen in the shell that is presented to the 
senses. Consequently, the uncertainty, andsvasah, affects the 
theory of akhya@ti, since one cannot be sure in any case of 
perception whether one sees snything as it really is or sees only 
the remembered thing seen elsewhere.2* Also, there is the 
contingence of the apprehension being rendered  contentless if 
One sees silver where it is not. And these considerations militate 
against the criterion of truth adopted by the Prabhakaras, yiz., 
practical efficiency. When any cognition is contentless, it cannot 
possibly lead to any fruitful practical aetivity.?° 


Of course, the Prabhakaras will say that it is the defect 
in the senses that leads to non-discrimination and the resultant 
illusion. But this is not peculiar to akhyati theory alone. It is 
available, for example, in the case of the anyathakhya@ti also. A 
defect not only always retards the production or achievement of the 
desired effect, but also, doing this, produces just;the contrary result. 
And, one cannot say that when the defect is absent, the cognition 
is always valid. This is according to the priniciple: when the 
cause is present, the effect is mot necessarily produced.?4 
Moreover, there is the contingence for the Akhy&tivadin of 
inferring the immediate cognition through the probans of the 
absence of defect. But what is proper is that only the absence of 
illusion can be deduced from the absence of defects. The presence 


22. aripyamapi ripyakarena bhatiti bhrantau yaddrstam tasya param é&rthas- 
thale yojanadanasvaso-akhyatimatépi tulyah, smptyavivekasya vaktum 
s’akyatvat-J.V., I.S., p. 419. 

23. jiananslambanatavad-vyavaharanalambanatap’i syat - J. V., LS., p. 419, 

24. na hi karapabbhive karyath bhavatyeva - /,S., 45, 
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of cognition, on the other hand, is possible only by the presence 
of the cause of knowledge, and not the absence of defect. 
Moreover, do those who say that by the possibility of indetermi- 
nation or uncertainty of the content in one place, the same 
uncertainty also can be inferred in other places, mean by this 
uncertainty (and$vasa), indetermination, anadhyavasdya, or invalidity, 
pramanyahanih or doubt, samsaya? Taking the first alternative, 
when silver is seen in hafta etc., there is no indetermination here 
in the form ‘‘What could it be?’’-So, there is no anadhyavasaya. 
If a single cognition cannot be held to be capable of revealing the 
object, it cannot be made to do so by even one thousand 
subsequent cognitions. The determination of having content for 
one cognition cannot be, therefore, through the second cognition. 
A cognition, in other words, is self-certifying. 


And regarding the second alternative, pramapyahani, or 
invalidity, the determination of having content or of validity 
cannot be through the pragmatic criterion of practical efficiency. 
The risk of inconstancy, vyabhicadra, is not absent even in the 
test of practical efficiency.°° There are cases in which practical 
efficiency cannot lead to the determination of validity. That is, 
validity is not determined by constancy, but by the presence of 
knowledge; nor is, therefore, inconstancy the determinant of 
invalidity.2° A prama@na always reveals the object. Therefore, 
validity is determined by the presence of the knowledge of the 
object. For example, there is the validity of the senses when 
knowledge is there, even though the senses are inconstant in 
respect of colours like blue, white etc. In the same way, there 
is invalidity of smoke of the fire inspite of the eonstancy of fire, 
till it is known by the rise of residual impressions of the per- 
vasion, or universal] connection between smoke and fire.*” If it 
is said that invalidity is observed to arise in the inference, 





25. vyabhbicarasya samanatvat - J.S., p. 45. 


26. na ca vyabhicarat apramapyam, jiidnasya pramanaphalasya paricchitter 
bhavat - J.S., p, 45. 


27. agnyavyabhicaripo’pi dhimasya vyaptisachskaranudbodhena tadbodhakstvs- 
-‘bhave sati apramanyat - -J.V., 1S., p. 420, 
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* Sound is eternal, because of perceptibility, like the ether”, 
because of inconstancy, even there the invalidity is not due to 
the isconstancy, but only because of the absence of the fruit of 
the pramana, viz., knowledge. It may be said that inconstancy 
is the cause of the absence of the fruit—i.e., knowledge, and 
that, therefore indirectly it is the cause of invalidity. But, it is 
replied, the absence of the fruit is the result of the absence of 
the cause,*® and the fruit is from the probans, hetu, which is 
constant. Therefore, inconstancy is the cause of something not 
being the probans, alingatva-hetu, in respect of knowability.*® 
It does not determine the iavalidity, as Contradiction does. This 
has been already illustrated by the senses being valid inspite of 
the inconstancy of the object like red, white, etc., because of 
the revelation of the object.*° 


Thus ana@svdsa or uncertainty which is said to be inferred 
with refe ence to objects elsewhere from the uncertainty of an 
object in one place, can neither be indetermination, nor invalidity. 
It is finally showo that it cannot even be doubt. Obviously 
there cannot be a doubt from inconstancy in respect of the 
object which is already determined, as in the case of a pillar 
which is determined from its tallness. The cognition with regard 
to the pillar does not proceed from the indetermination as 
“either pillar or man’’ to determination as man. Even where it 
originates, it is of the nature of determination.* And, in the 
Context, the question of the cases of indetermination does not 
arise, 


Reverting to the main argument of constancy being the 
criterion of validity, those who depend upon constancy as the 
test of validity will reap only inconstancy. For, how is one to 
know whether a cognition is itself constant? This cannot be 


——————— 
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proved by a recourse to another cognition as that will obviously 
land us in infinite regress. q 


Again: if the content is not ensured or guaranteed by the 
presence of a knowledge of it, how can a Content for that 
knowledge be establishea? If the content is not established, in 
what sense is constancy for knowledge to be understood? And, 
for that matter, how can inconstancy, too, be established? If it 
is established by knowledge itself, then the same knowledge can 
be the proof for the obj-ct also. Therefore, though there is no 
rule that a cognition reveals the object as it is, yet, since tha 
defects like uncertainty or unreliability are not there for it is 
not right to hold to vyatharthatva with obstinacy as _ the 
Akhvativadin does. In other words, tecause in some instances 
knowledge turns out to be erroneous, one need not hasten to 
save cognitions from unreliability by taking the extreme position 
that cognitions can never go wrong. The defects of unreliability 
etc., that is to say, do not necessarily go hand in hand with the 
fact that cognitions sometimes turn out to be erroneous. So the 
Akhvativadin will do well not to Jay much = store on _ his 
uncompromising realism making all cognitions valid by virtue of 
being cognitions and treating both perception and remembrance 
as valid and tracing the illusion to the usage following their 
non-discrimination.*” 


- Again: what is this akhyati? Is it apprehension, khyati, or 
the absence of it, khyatyubhdvah? It cannot be the absence, 
since Prabhakaras do not accept abhava or negation as a category. 
Nor can it be apprehension, khyati; for, otherwise, all 
apprehensions likewise will be rendered illusory. Nor can akhyati 
be wrong knowledge, for, even wrong knowleijge is not the 
absence of right knowledge, since absence, abhdva, is not accepted 
by the Prabhakaras. wens oe eect 


Moreover, if apprehension itself is illusion, how can it be 
ever sublated at ‘all? Indeed, one apprehension does not negate 
dnother. ‘Nor van it be sald that there is no non-apprehension, 
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akhyatt, For, when there is no such non-apprehension, all pzople 
everywhere will be omniscient, with the result that all the 
Provisions of valid means of knowledge will become unnecessary 
and futile, since there will be no one for whom there is anything 
left to be known. And means of knowledge do not merely 
revive to memory the things already known, as this will involve 
an infinite regress. Thus, in the Akhydtivada thre is no 
intelligible provision and explanation for illusion and its sublation. 


Again, the akhyati doctrine does not stand to reason even 
from another angle of argument, which is as follows: There is 
the cognition of silver in illusion. In explaining this, the 
Akhyativadins say that the silver is remembered, while the shell 
is perceived, and that both of these, perception and remembrance, 
are veridical or valid. If silver it is that appears in the illusion, 
then, how does the silver appear in the sheli? Silverecognition 
must have proceeded from silver. If it is said that  silvere 
perception is there, not because there i: silver, but because of the 
presence of the latent impressions that are aroused, then silver 
is a matter of remembrance, as indeed the Pi:abhakaras admit. 
But, remembrance is in respect of external objects for those who 
accept the externality of the object Jike the Mimatsakay and for 
those who do not accept the externality of the object lke the 
Vijfidnavadins, remembrance will be in respect of the antahkarana. 
But, in either case, knowledge of silver is not produced from the 
shell. To put it in a nutshell, the knowledges of silver which has 
for its content the external silver is not located in the shell, 
since that is located in the silver. Similarly, the knowledge of 
silver located internally is not located ia the external shell becausg 
of being internal. Even when there is non-discrimination the 
knowledge of silver cannot arise from the shell, In fact, when 
there is non-discrimination, the silver-cogaition will not be in 
silver itself. How much less then should it bz in the shell! 


) - Further, what is meant by non-discrimination ?®* (1) Is it non 
cognition ? (2) Or incorrect cognition? (3) Or identity of objects 





' 33. ko ‘viveko® grahabh kith va viparitegraho ‘thav’ asthayoraviveko’ rthakrto 
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Brought about by objects themselves like curd and Jaggery-piece? 
(1) It cannot be non-cognition because there can then be no 
apprehension. But it is admitted that even in illusion, there is 
apprehension. (2) If it were incorrect knowledge, it goes straight 
against the basic tenet of the Prabhakaras to whom no knowledge 
is incorrect. (3) If it were identity produced by the two objects 


themselves, there cannot be the knowledge of any one of these 
two. 


Besides, to the Prabhakaras, knowledge is never immediately 
given but only mediately inferred through some probans. 
Accordingly, the silver-knowledge being the probans, here it is 
only proper to infer the existence of silver, and not of the shell. 
But here there is no silver at all. There is only the shell. So, 
if there is any inference possible, it is of the shell. Otherwise, 
NO cognition is inferrable because of the absence of probans, the 


one probans available being silver - knowledge and that, too, 
being contentless. 


Moreover, the Akhyativadins maintain that illusion is the 
Hon-disctimination of perception from remembrance and that 
discrimination is the sublation. Now, how is this sublation 
possible? Is it by another cognition? This will involve infinite 
Tegress. If discrimination between shell and silver that are 
apprehended and remembered respectively is not established or 
secured by the fact that one is apprehended while the other is 
remembered, then, what other Cogoition can bring about this 
-discrimination? It is not as if one Cognition i.e., either perception 
Or remembrance will bring about the discfimination, because shell 
is perceived while silver is remembered. 


If, therefore, there are two cognitions, corresponding to each 
i.e., sbell- perception and silver-remembrance, how is discrimination 
* youchsafed between and by these two subdlating cognitions? qf 
there could be a discrimination by or between these two, the 
Original two cognitions themselves could have been discriminated, 
in which case illusion pould not have arisen. 
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_ And, ‘there are no two sublating cognitions here. If another 
single sublating cognition is required for the discrimination of 
the one content of one knowledge, there will be the requirement 
of another knowledge and so on, and thus there will be infinite 
regress, as already pointed out. 


The opponent’s argument may be put in this form: The 
objectness, kKarmatva, of remembrance and perception for shell 
and silver is being the content of perception and remembrance, 
and perception and remembrance do not reveal their shell- and 
silver -objectness, and therefore, discrimination of their objectness 
is Only by another knowledge. But then, a sublating cognition 
which discriminates the objectness of perception and remembrance 
for shell and silver respectively, which have been already 
discriminated, is useless. If shell and silver are not discriminated, 
what is the aim in getting the objectness of perception and 
remembrance discriminated by the sublating cogaition? And the 
discrimination between the objects and the cognitions cannot be 
obtained by one cognition. If the sublating cognition be the 
discriminator between the objectness of perception and the 
objectness of remembrance, thea, illusion is the non- discrimination 
between the objectness of perception and the objectness of 
remembrance which are cognised. Illusion is Only of that which 
is cognised, not of that which is not cognised at all. When 
thus the objectness of perception etc., has been established by 
its cogniticn, another cognition sublating their non - discrimination 
is mot necessary. 


Perception and remembrance and objects associated with 
them being mediate, apratyaksa, their non- discrimination cannot 
be a matter of perceptual illusion or sublation. Or, the objects - 
of perception and remembrance being immediate and mediate 
respectively, illusion or sublation cannot be either immediate or 
mediate. Perhaps, to have both immediacy and mediacy is 
reasonable. In dreams, for example, it is only mediate. But 
this situation is not quite palatable to the Akhyativadin. Tous, 
‘fllusion is not the non-disciimination of the contents . of 


perception and remembrance. 
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» An analysis of remembrance will show that non-diser{mination 
of the content of -memory is not illusion. For memory has no 
perceptual content. If it had, thea, it will possess as much 
validity as a perceptual cognition. But memory is not non- 
apprehension. It has a content. Only it is not p2rceptual. 
Indeed, cognition is observed even with reference to something 
that is already cognised. The content of the second cognition 
may be the same as that of the first perceptual cognition, or 
less. So, the invalidity of remembrance is not on the ground 
of contentlessness; Remembrance has a content. Even when 
memory takes the form “This is already apprehended,” it brings 
out apprehension of the apprehendedness. Remembrance is of a 
thing of the past. Though the thing itself is not there in sense - 
contact the latent impressions of the form of the thing are 
preserved in memory and it is these, wien they are aroused, 
that constitute remembrance. And remembrance is present to 
Witness - Intelligence, sdksin and not to the mental psychosis.** 
It is because memory is the form of an already perceived object 
that it is invalid. This memory, which is only a form of intellect, 
is cognised, as was pointed out, not by another mental psychosis 
as in the case of other pisces of. empirical knowledge, but by 
the Witness, sdksin itself. So there is no infinite regress or self - 
dependence in this conception of memory. Also, there is no 
possibility of non -— discrimination. 


3 
The Statement of Anyathakbyati—I 


The Bhatta Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas agree in saying 
that error consists in cogrising the object in illusion as otherwise 
than what it is,°* brought about by the defects of the senses. 
The ‘silver’ that appears in illusion is not totally a non-existent 
nothing since a non-existent nothing can never be cognised. Nor 
is it an existent; otherwise it can never bs sgublated. The 
sublation is of the form “This is not silver”, and it denies only 


——_ anand 
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the identity of silver with the substrate. The silver as it’ is 
perceived here and now is denied. It does: not ‘mean that the 
non-existent silver’ appears and, after sublation, disappears.. It 
Only points to the reality of the silver elsewhere. So, the 
argument of the Akhy&tivadin, for instance, that everthing is as 
it verily appears to be cannot be seriously sustained.*® The 
Naiydyikas hold that the silver in the shop is perceived directly 
by a supernormal perception, j#@nalaksanapraty@satti, arising out 
of the memory-images of the special properties of silver. These 
memory-images themselves are the result of the failure to see 
the distinguishing features of the shell (which is given in 
immediate perception as ‘this’) and of association of the general 
features of shell that-one perceived with silver and its special 
qualities. Through such recollection, there is said to be a sort of 
sense-contact with the silver. Thus, there is an actual perception 


of silver in illusion.®’ 


In illusion, there are no two knowledges,*® as the Prabhakaras 
would have us believe. There is only one single cognition where 
the presentative and the representative cognitions dist:nctionlessly 
fuse into one as is well illustrated in cases of recognition I] ke 
“This is that Devadatta’’, for instance, or ‘‘So far this appeared 
as silver’.®* Inference also is adduced as a proof for the fact 
that it is the shell that appears as silver.*° The hetu employed 
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isthe invariable activity towards it of those who desire silver., 
The silver, of course, is sublated either by a subsequent perception 
as “This is not silver”, or the disillusionment of one who hastens 
to pick it up. Io the former case it is absence of the objectivity 
(visaya@pahara) and in the second case, it is absence of result 
(phalapahara), since one gets the shell instead of the coveted 
silver. 


In the Naiyayika interpretation of error, therefore, a distinctly 
subjective element enters. It is the association and the mischief 
of memory that vitiate the vision and bring about the other- 
wiseness of the object in the illusion. Neither element in the 
delusion “‘This is silver”, (the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’) is unreal. 
The Bhattas and the P.abbakaras agree. While the Pr;abhakaras 
cannot afford to introduce any subjective factor in the explanation 
without prejudice to their thoroughgoing realism, the Nydya- 
Vaigesika thinkers and the Bnattas readily admit the presence of 
a private element. Illusion is only the wrong perception of 
identity. 


The Bhatta Mimamsakas hold that what appears in know- 
ledge is not a copy or symbol of the thing that is known but 
the thing as it actually exists.‘' The Bhattas are bhedabhedavadins 
maintaining that every object is an identity-in-difference, being 
itself and at the same time undergoing the vicissitudes of change 
in form and properties. An object is a complex of substance 
and attributes. This object stands in an external relation to other 
objects in its neighbourhood. Thus, it has numberless relations, 
both positive and negative. If it has a positive property like 
‘cowness’ it excludes the property ‘horseness’, Thus, an object 
is constituted not only by what it is but also by what it is not.‘ 
If an object is shell in a positive sense, it is silver in a negative 
eu: ae Se ee ee 
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sense.*® When the shell, for example, appears in its own form 
positively, it is valid knowledge; when it appears as silver, it is 
error. Here the ‘negation’ of shell is only the existence of silver. 
It is not the non-existent that appears in illusion. It is only the 
false tadatmya or identity of the silver which exists in its own 
right with the shell that constitutes illusion. This identity, as 
we have already seen, is a positive subjective contribution. Our 
false identification has nothing to do with the object itself.‘* In 
the words of Hirlyanna, error exhibits an external relation as an 
internal one. 


In the view of the Bhattas silver is only the negation of 
shell,“° ?on the principle ‘“bhavdntaram abhavo’nyo na kascidani- 
ripanat.”? Though both the shell and the silver are real, the 
shell is the object of valid knowledge as shell; but in illusion, 
it is the object of knowledge as the silver which is its negation.‘® 


4 
Criticism and Refatation of Anyathakhyati 


Vimuktdtman criticises the theory of anyatha@khydti very 
elaborately. The Chapters II, III, IV and V of Jsta-siddhi are 
devoted to the reasoned refutation of the theory in all its various 
forms and versions. Whether by anyathakhyati is meant (1) the 
otherwiseness of the cbject cognised, or (2) the cognising the 
object otherwise by the cognition, or (3) the becoming-otherwise 
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of the cognition itself,*’ the so-called otherwiseness cannot be 
established unless it be through maya, declares Vimuktatman.*® 


) 
Refuatation of the First Alternative 


If cognition-otherwise is the presentation of the object which 
has changed, then, there is the contingence of all cognitions 
being illusions, except the! knowledge of the changeless Self.*® 
The reason is that change itself, according to the Advaitin, is 
the operation of ma@yd, and so its knowledge too. Thus, the 
knowledge of the changing objects is illusion. 


Moreover, what is this change in the object? Is it for the 
object which is the same or which has changed already? Not 
the first, for a thing which continues to exist in the same manner 
in which it has existed all the time, there cannot be attributed 
any change. If it be said that, though the thing is the same, 
the line of distinction can be drawn by a reference to the various 
times and places and occasions in which the object has existed, 
even then the object remains essentially the same; and things 
like difference of time etc., are accidental. Otherwise, how can 
it be said that it is the same thing that exists through different 
times etc.? 


It is not the second alternative either. If an object becomes 
otherwise, having been otherwise earlier, there is infinite regress, 
since the later changes require the earlier ones. If it is said 
that the existence in the earlier form in contrast with the future 
form is itself the change, and that, therefore, there is no infinite 
regress, then, even admitting that existence in the earlier form 
is change, what is established here is only the later change, 
uttaro’nyathabhavah, as preceded by an earlier change; not the 
dependence of the earlier change on the future change; for, that 
would involve their mutual dependence. If the earlier form of 
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the object is the change in dependence on or consideration of:a 
future form, then, the object cannot have any more change of 
form again, and will be in the same form. Otherwise, if having 
become otherwise it still changes, there will be infinite regress. 
To say that having been otherwise an object becomes otherwise 
amounts to saying that the same becoming otherwise, having 
been there, comes about. It results, therefore, in self-dependence. 
All this, of course, admitting that becoming-otherwise is for the 
object which stays in its earlier form.°° But this is not possible. 
When the change is spoken of for the earlier form in consi- 
deration of the future form, it goes against the accepted sense 
of the expression “becoming - otherwise”. It amounts to saying 
that an object changes while remaining the same as ever, which 
is unintelligible. 


~ 


Of course, the object, it may be said, can relinquish its old 
fotm and assume another, which is its change. But even then, 
there cannot be said to have been a change when the object 
remains the same. And abandonment of the old form itself 
cannot be called becoming-otherwise. In other words, change 
must be for something. If the change is in respect of the form 
of the object, then, however much the form changes, the 
substrate is the same. Such being the case, there cannot be 
said to have been a change in the substrate. And, if the old 
form is abandoned, the abandonment itself is not change. If 
with the abandonment the thing ceases to be, for which is there 
a'.change? For a thing which remains the same, argument of 
abandonment is not reasonable. There is also the defect of 
mutual dependence. Only when the form is abandoned, there is 
becoming - otherwise; and only when there is becoming - otherwise, 
there is abandonment. 


Now, with regard to the form itself with respect of which 
abandonment is mentioned, the “form” is either non - different, 
or diffcgent or different-cum-non-different from the object. It 
cannot be the first. If it be non-different, then, it is the own 
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nature of the object. Thus, it cannot be abandoned. One can 
either be the renouncer, tyaktr, or the renounced, tyadjya, but 
not both. Without the renouncer, i,e., something that abandons 
and something that is abandoned, there can be neither a 
renouncer, nor a renounced, nor the act of renouncing. If the 
form that is said to be abandoned in the course of becoming- 
‘otherwise is non- different from the object, all these three will 
become illusory. 


As for the second alternative: If the form were different 
from its nature, it cannot possibly be abandoned. If still it 
were said to be abandoned waiving the objection of improbability 
of it, it can be seen that the abandonment has not brought 
about arything new. For, the form which was different from 
the object already remains different in the same way as before 
even after the abandonment. [If it is said that the form, though 
different from the object, yet stands in a certain relationship 
with the object, and at the time of the abandonment it is this 
relationship that is dropped, this improvisation of a relationship 
does not save the opponent from looking improbable. For, the 
question whether this relationship itself stands in a relation of 
difference to the object remains. If it is different from th 
object, then, the same improbability befalls it as much as it 
does the form. If, on the other hand, the relationship is said 
to be non-different, is it non-different from both the object 
and the form which it relates? Or only either of them? Taking 
the second poser first, if it is non- different from the renounced, 
i.e., form, then, since the relationship and form are for all 
practical purposes one, the defect of improbability will arise here 
also. If it is non-different from the object that is said to 
renounce the form, then, how can it be abandoned when it is 
identical with it? If it be non-different from both, it means 
that the difference between the object and its form also cannot 
exist. Since it is all identity and oneness, nothing can ever be 
said to be adandoned. Even as form cannot be abandoned, 


part, quality (asa, guna) etc., also cannot be abandoned for 
the reasons stated earlier. 
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The third possibility of difference - cum-non- difference cannot 
be maintained because for what is identical, there cannot be 
difference, and for what is different, identity cannot be established. 
And with regard to the abandonment of parts, amsa, is the 
part that is abandoned different :and non-different as a whole 
or in parts? If as a whole different, then, there is no identity 
as a whole, and, nothing remains which can be said to be 
identical. If, on the other hand, identity is asserted as a whole, 
then, there is nothing left for which difference could be asserted. 
If it could be both different and identical, it amounts to saying 
that one is different from oneself. Thus, part, quality etc., are 
not different - cum-non- different from the object. As such, there 
is no possibility of their abandonment. The same conclusion is 
reinforced by such considerations as follow: 


The whole, viz., the object, the renouncer, cannot exist 
without the parts. The whole which is destroyed cannot abandon 
the part. And if the whole did not abandon, there is no 
destruction. In other words, there cannot be abandonment unless 
the whole destroys itself by that means. But, there cannot be 
a destruction unless the whole abandons.°' The whole existing 
cannot abandon and in case of non-abandonment, the whole 
does not cease to exist. Again, a substance cannot abandon 
its qualities without ceasing to be what it is. A substance 
devoid of quality is unintelligible. If a substance is qualitiless, 
there will be no abandonment either, because there is no quality 
to abandon.” 


If it is argued: ‘“‘The case of part-and-whole relation is 
different from the quality—substance relation. The whole is 
constituted of parts and in that sense the parts produce the 
whole and thus the whole cannot exist without the parts. But 
the qualities do not produce the substance. Therefore, the 
substance can exist without the qualities’, this argument cannot 
be sustained because if qualities are different from the substance, 
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there will not be the cognition like, “the cloth is white”, where 
the ‘white’ is put in apposition to “‘cloth’. Also, if a quality is 
different from the substance, it must be as different from the 


substance as pot is from cloth. Consequently, the restriction that 


the quality should subsist in its locus will have to be given up. 
And in the interests of the case in issue, when the quality is 
admitted to be different from the locus, the abandonment cannot 
take place. So, anyathabhava, or becoming otherwise, is not 
abandonment of quality.. The very same impossibility of 
abandonment applies even in case of non-difference when the 
quality is one with the object, or in case of difference-cum-non- 
difference when the substance cannot exist without the quality. 


Now, with regard to the abandonment of a state or condition, 
avastha, more or less the same arguments hold good. An avastha 
or a condition, ipso facto, is a condition of the object. <A 
condition is a condition of the object only in so far as it subsists 
in the object. If it did not belong to the object, then where is 
the question of abandonment, as though it once belonged to it 
and is abandoned now ?°° 


With reference to action: Action cannot be abandoned by 
that which acts; for, when the action has been already 
accomplished or is being performed, how can it be said to be 
abandoned? And an action that is not performed at all can 
‘ never be abandoned. And, in the case of action, for the 
aforesaid reasons, abandonment of action cannot mean destruction 
or origination of action itself, for there will then be infinite 
regress since these origination and destruction themselves are 
actions. Thus, the patency of the abandonment of action is only 
an illusion like change, or shell-silver. Only because of taking 
account of this patency, scripture and smrti enjoin actions. 
Action does not establish itself. It requires an agent. If merely 
the fact itself is the establishment of anything, then, one should 
think that the shell-silver, too, is established. Always illusoriness 
is only in respect of what is merely patent. 
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Now wiih reference to the relationship, if relationship 
constitutes the very nature of the object, it cannot be abandoned, 
and its abandonment cannot be the becoming-otherwise. Nor 
can it be abandoned if it constitutes something totally differenr 
from the object. | 


If a thing abandons its nature, then it ceases to be. It it 
is born again, the re-origination, if there could be one, is that 
of the same substrate and there is no becoming-otherwise. But 
for the thing that has perished, there cannot be any regeneration. 
If it continues to exist in the destroyed state, and if that 
destroyed state were said to be abandoned, there is the acquisition 
of the earlier nature, and consequently, destruction itself becomes 
useless, as in besmirching oneself with the mire and later washing 
it. So, for that which exists or for that which does not exist, 
there is no becoming-otherwise. And there is no becoming-otherwise 
for a different thing. Thus, becoming-otherwise is a delusion®‘ 
brovght about by Maya. oes 


Further when a thing becomes otherwise, what is the relation 
of the original substrate and its changed form? Is it one of 
identity or difference? If identity, then the object must be 
supposed to remain the same and thus, there has been no 
becoming-otherwise really. If difference, then, to what object 
does this becoming—otherwise happen? One’s becoming—otherwise 
is not another’s. The Vindhya range of mountains cannot be 
the becoming—-otherwise of the Himalayas.°° There can be no 
means of determination whether the changed existence after 
becoming-otherwise is that of the original object itself. The 
changed existence of the object cannot bear either the relation 
of identity or of difference to the object itself. 


It may be argued that in the case of milk, clay and gold, 
for example, the fact of change into curds, pot and ornaments 
respectively, is observed without involving the destruction of their 
own nature. Thus, it is a matter of common experience that one 
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thing changes into another. Indeed, curd is not milk. Yet it is 
milk that changes into curd when certain causal conditions are 
given. Does this not demonstrate that things leave their old 
form and become others? Such being the case, dry logic cannot 
fly in the face of plain experience. But it is to be asked: to 
what is this change observed to happen? Is it to gold, or 
necklace, or gold in the state of necklace? Not the first; for 
gold is seen always as gold. That is, goldness can never be 
absent in gold.°° Nor even the second and the third. Indeed 
the nature of bracelet is not seen in gold and necklace. Even 
if it were seen, there cannot be said to be a change any time 
for gold. For, even in necklace, bracelet etc., which are made 
of gold, nothing other than gold is perceived. And, since non- 
goldness is, as has been stated, never observed in gold at any 
time, how can it be said that gold changes? 


When gold is made into a necklace and a bracelet, (it may 
be argued), these constitute two different states of one gold 
which persists in them. But this argument is not sound. If gold 
persists in what are called its states, it should be accepted as 
necessarily different from the states, as, otherwise, its singleness 
and persistence could not be accounted for.°’ If gold were not 
different but identical with the two states there will not be 
singleness but only duality for gold, since the states are two. 
Or, if identity were asserted, then if gold were identical with the 
earlier state, its identity is over with it and there cannot be its 
identity with the later states. If, on the other hand, there were 
identity of the states with gold, they are not the two different 
states of gold but gold itself. 


Again, for the gold that is identical with the earlier state, 
there cannot be persistence in the later state, as has been already 
said, because of its destruction at the time of the cessation oJ 
extinction of the earlier state. If the earlier state does not cease 
to be, the later state cannot come to be and there will be no 
becoming-otherwise. If gold were identical with the earlier 
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state, since it persists in the later state also, it is not intelligible 
to say that it is destroyed with the earlier state. Otherwise, 
without the persistence, the becoming-otherwise of gold itself 
will be meaningless. If gold is not destroyed along with the 
earlier state, then since it is said to be identical with the earlier 
state, the earlier state also will not be destroyed. Without the 
earlier state ceasing to be, how can there be a becoming-otherwise? 


Now to take up the question: ‘‘Are the states different from 
gold?” If they are different how are they connected with gold 
at all? If they are not connected, they cannot be its states. Nor 
are they established independently of object, for, the states 
themselves must have a locus. Thus, it cannot be demonstrated 
how the earlier and later states are different, or non-different, 
or different-cum-non-different. So, becoming-otherwise cannot be 
the change of states. Since it is otherwise inexplicable, the 
phenomenon of change must be attributed to the operations of 
Maya. 


This can be shown from another angle of approach also. Is 
the becoming-otherwise intrinsic to the object, or is.it due to some 
external cause? If intrinsic, then, change will be happening to 
the object always. There will be no restriction why a change 
should happen at a particular time. If the change, on the other 
hand, is due to some external cause, then, is the causality of this 
cause intrinsic or extrinsic?°® If intrinsic, then, the cause exists 
always and therefore, there should be change in the object 
always. If extrinsic, i.e., from yet another cause, there is infinite 
regress, each cause depending on another. 


Again: the thing for which becoming-otherwise is desired is 
not newly born because of its existence already. If the change or 
becoming-otherwise is non-different from the object, it is also not 
born, because of its existence. If it is different, if it is itself 
existent even without any reference to the object, it is not born 
newly. If it is non-existent, who is the agent of its birth? What 
is the material cause of its production? What are the other 
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causes for its production like the instrumental cause? If origina- 
tion is for the non-existent, then, it will be agentless. Since 
ofigination is an action, it should require an agent. There is 
also no material cause in case of the non-existent. Otherwise, 
it will not be a case of non-existence at all. And in the absence 
of any relation whatever in case of the non-existence, there can 
be no instrumental cause either. Since the non-existent is not 
established, it can have no relationship with any cause. And 
for what is established, there is no requirement of a cause. 


Now, even granting that the becoming-otherwise is due to 
some cause, there can be no becoming-otherwise by the mere 
presence of the cause. There must be the connection with it 
for gold. Even accepting that there is such a connection, unless 
there is a speciality or distinction in the becoming—otherwise 
resulting from such a causal connection, the becoming-otherwise 
cannot be said to be a change. Some speciality or distinction 
must have to be granted. It must be said: the gold becomes 
otherwise only when the speciality is generated by the association 
with the cause, and not earlier. But the association with the 
cause and the speciality for the gold are the very nature of the 
gold which has not become-otherwise. So becoming-otherwise 
will be intrinsic to gold with the result that, being there always, 
there will not be any state of gold that is persistent for any 
length of time. There will be always change; and no state that 
can be called earlier. Becoming-otherwise is from one earlier 
state to a later state. But what can be the becoming-otherwise 
in the gold? Moreover, if becoming-otherwise is intrinsic to gold, 
there will be nothing that can be called the existent gold at 
any time. There is the contingence of the loss of nature for 
gold. The expression “‘becoming” in the phrase ‘ becoming- 
otherwise” becomes meaningless. What is it that becomes? 


If it is argued that though there is identity in the case of 
necklace and bracelet in the aspect of gold, there is yet difference 
between them as the different modes of the same substance, the 
argument suffers from the defect of mutual dependence, viz, 
when difference of the necklace from bracelet is established, the 
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difference of mode also will be established; but difference of 
mode must be established if the difference between bracelet and 
gold is to be established. This line of reasoning as set forth 
above applies not only to gold, but to all objects and that 
shows that the loose expression ‘becoming-otherwise’, however 
patent to uncritical observation, cannot really brook an analysis 
and turns out to be a delusion. And when, thus, there is no 
change really anywhere, it is established that there is one Reality 
that is changeless and that is the Self. 


Again: When an object is said to change or become 
otherwise, is it meant that it becomes one with the object into 
which it is said to change? This is clearly impossible. One thing, 
even when becoming-otherwise, does not attain the identity of 
another changeless object.°° The example of food illustrates the 
case in point. The food, though associated with many changes 
like being eaten etc., does not become one with ether or dtman, 
or even with the body.°° When, as we have seen, it is established 
that reality is changeless, all perceived changes must be as much 
the operation of avidy@ as the food becoming identical with the 
body, mind or the soul. 


Reality itself cannot be said to change. For, when there fs 
admitted change for the attained as much as for that which 
attains the form of the attained, there will be really nothing that 
is called the attained. Because no sooner is it attained than it 
changes. Hence, the attained, or that which anything attains by 
becoming-otherwise, must be changeless. 


If it is said that what is to be attained is nothing but that 
which has become-otherwise, and that, therefore, there is no 
question of any non-attainment, two alternatives are possible 
here. One must be told whether what has become otherwise 
already is desired to be attained, or when there is desire for 
attainment, the becoming-otherwise happens subsequently. Taking 
the second first, there will not be any attainment at all as was 
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shown earlier, for, by the time A desires to attain B, for example, 
B becomes C.** Thus B can never be attained. If the first, ze., 
if what has already become-otherwise is desired to be attained, 
there cannot be an attainment without a subsequent change in 
the attained.°* This will start the chain of old difficulties, viz, 
if that which is desired to be attained changes, there will be 
nothing which can be attained. 


If in order to avoid all the above contingencies, it is said 
that a changeless object attains a changeless being, as change is 
postulated in the changeless, there is the contingence of attainment 
always, because there is no distinction in the changeless object 
as to any specific moment or mode of change. And attainment 
itself cannot be the distinction. If it were, it is only for the 
changeless.°* Otherwise, if the attainer itself becomes otherwise, 
as there will be no permanent thing for which change is said to 
happen, there cannot be the possibility of any attainment. 


If the distinction desired is something other than attainment, 
the attainment or otherwise is only for the changeless. Such 
being the case, the distinction is immaterial and thus futile. If 
it is contended that when the object becomes otherwise, what 
really happens is that, by some special characteristics of the 
attainer-object, some impediment, obstructing hitherto its becoming 
otherwise, is removed, even then, if the object regains its own 
self by the removal of the impediments, the attainment itself is 
illusory because of the real non-difference of the attainer and 
the attained. If the attained is something different from the 
attainer, then, the attainment cannot be brought about by mere 
removal of impediments. There must be some positive cause 
which is extraneous to the attainer. Hence attainment is only 
apparent and illusory. 
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Moreover, what is this impediment? Is it different or non- 
different from the attainer and the attained? If it is an 
impediment because of its ‘difference from these two, then 
everything in this world is an impediment. If it is non-different 
from what is to be attained, then, what is to be attained will 
also be destroyed along with the destruction of the impediment. 
If it is non-different from what attains, with its destruction the 
attainer also will be destroyed. In that case, for whom is there 
attainment 7°° Even granting that, by the becoming—otherwise, 
there is the mutual identity of the attainer and the attained, 
still, there is no ground for saying ‘‘This is attained by that’, 
and “not that by this’. Therefore, to determine which is the 
attainer and which is the attained is extremely difficult.°° 


For all these reasons, the shell does not become otherwise 
and attain the nature of silver. It is thus established that the 
apprehension of one thing as another is the result of Maya.” 
Similarly, the cognitions of revealing otherwise and becoming- 
otherwise, too, are due to Maya, and are rejected when 
anyathabhava or becoming-otherwise for a thing is rejected.°° 


Another difficulty is faced at this juncture. If, as the 
Siddhantin affirms, there is really no becoming-otherwise any- 
where, what becomes of the scriptural :declarations saying that, 
“Having become a deity, one who realises Brahman becomes 
Brahman Itself’ ?°® There is the smrti text also saying: “‘Thinking 
any object, he will become that’. If becoming Brahman, as the 
scripture affirms, is impossible, then, there is no release. Scripture 
itself becomes purposeless. 


So runs the objection. But this objection is groundless. It 
has already been stated that becoming-otherwise, which really 
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Means the attainment of a new form or a new nature, is not 
established even by perception and other means of valid know- 
ledge. One thing cannot, in the nature of the case, attain the. 
mature of another. through any cause. When perception ete., fail 
to establish becoming-otherwise for any object, the scripture, 
which is verbal testimony, fails all the more so. For, the very 
word ‘“‘another” in the usage “‘becoming another”, its meaning, 
their relationship and so on, are not clearly established anywhere.”° 
The Sastras reveal the right means of realising what is good for - 
oneself to him who wants to do so.”' But both the means and 
the ends belong to the realm of not-self, avidya. The Sastras 
do not attach any reality either to the means or to the ends.7* 
Therefore, becoming-otherwise is not supported by the Sastras. 
Just as it is illusory that one becomes Brahman, it is equally 
jllusory that the changeless Brahman changes.”* If the fiva who 
is identical with Brahman changes either due to knowledge or 
action, then, for whom will there be the fruit of guch knowledge 
or action? Obviously, when one becomes otherwise, his earlier 
existence is destroyed and, consequently, the fruit of his actions 
or knowledge will have no enjoyer. If, as a fruit, a different 
being with the endowment of pleasure arises, even then the 
enjoyership is not for the one who did the action or who secured 
the knowledge. If, on the other hand, he exists, there is no 
becoming-otherwise for him; Moreover, the person who arises 
anew, cannot have the enjoyership because of the contingence of 
the attainment of the fruit of that which was not performed by 
him, and the destruction of what was performed by the earlier 
persons without fruit for him. For, if the agent of. knowledge 
and action becomes otherwise at the time of the enjoyment of 
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fruit, how can another person enjoy the fruit of the deeds 
performed by asother?’* For action and enjoyment of the fruit 
of that action must have the same locus. Knowledge and action 
cannot be said to be the modifications of the locus, i.e., the 
person, who is constant or invariable. They cannot be there in 
the absence of their locus. Nor can they be the nature of their 
locus itself. For, if modifications are the nature of the locus, 
then, there is no need to aspire for change and it will be there 
at all times. Thus, there is no such thing as becoming-otherwise 
or attaining a new form or a new nature. — | 


If the activity is for one who is already active, there will be 
infinite regress. If it is for one who is not active, he must be 
active always, and there will thus be no change. If the person, 
who acts also changes, then, there will not merely be no action, 
but also no agent. And, without the agent there will be no 
action. | | 


Again: If the agent and the enjoyer are identical and if the 
enjoyer is the agent alone and none else, there will be only the 
agent and no enjoyer. The person, even after attaining heaven 
by his actions, will still remain an agent doing actions and not 
enjoying the fruits thereof. If, on the other hand, the enjoyer 
and the agent being identical, the enjoyer alone remains, then, 
being enjoyer always, there will be no agency and, therefore, no 
action at any time yielding results of enjoyment. And in either 
case, whether the agent is the enjoyer or enjoyer is the agent 
with the result that only one of them exists, there will be no 
becoming-otherwise for the person whose nature is the same as 
ever. 


If, on the contrary, difference-cum-non-difference is asserted 
between the agent and the enjoyer with the consequence that the 
person is not always an agent and not even always an enjoyer, 
this is clearly impossible because only identity of form is 
discernible between the enjoyer and the agent. There is no 
difference between the agent and the enjoyer for reasons 
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enumerated earlier, viz., contingence of absence of fruits - for 
actions performed and fruits for acttons not performed. Even 
granting that there is difference, the person, who is not supposed 
to be the agent, alone will have to be considered different from 
himse!f.7° 


Thus, the possibilities of difference, non-difference, difference- 
cum-non-difference are found indefensible in the case of the agent 
and the enjoyer of the fruits of action. The experienced fact 
of agent, enjoyer etc., are only apparent, being superimpositions, 
due to nescience, on one changeless Atman, or the Self. Also, 
Atman being non-cognisable, any change is unintelligible. For, 
change is observed only in things cognisable. Even granting that 
there is a change in Atman, it is as good as non-existent precisely 
because it will not be the object of any means of knowledge, 
like Atman itself.7° Also it has been declared that Atman fs 
one and secondless. For one that knows no other, how can 
there be any change? For the same reason of this oneness, 
there is nothing that is attained in Atman by any other. There 
is no question of a soul, for example, attaining Brahman, since 
Atman itself is the only soul of all existence and it has been 
shown that there is nothing for Atman to attain in itself. 


6 
Refutation of the Bhedabheda-vada 


Vimuktatman makes a refutation of the bheda@bheda-vada 
which asserts the relation of difference-cum-non-difference between 
the Jiva or the individual soul and Brahman. The objection is 
that on release, the individual soul becomes’” Brahman or attains 
the nature of Brahman. This will not be possible unless the 
soul is both identical with and different from Brahman. Because 
of identity, the soul is Brahman itself. Because of difference, 
Brahman is desired to be attained. It is not possible to say that 
Brahmanhood is obtained by Brahman itself through its own 
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knowledge, since Brahman is already established. So when it is 
said’ that one attains Brahmanhood, that one must be other than ~ 
Brahman. Since it is declared that the knower of Brahman attains 
the Supreme, it is clear that the knowership cannot belong to 
the inert. Brahman, too, is’ not inert. There cannot be any 
non-difference between Brahman and the soul, the former being 
the known and the attained and the latter being the knower and 
the attaining. Indeed, there is no impossibility in one attaining 
another’s nature through a knowledge of it. The soul attains 
Brahman’s nature through the knowledge of it. Once this 
difference of the attainer and the attained is admitted, it is not 
difficult to accept the difference among the souls themselves. A 
soul in one body is different from that which is in another 
body. Then only the distinctions of the released and the bound, 
the ignorant and the wise, the teacher and the taught, etc., are 
intelligible. Thus, in the beginningless samsara, plurality of selves 
is to be accepted. 


The relation of Brahman to the individual souls is that of 
whole to the parts, as in the case of the clay and the pot. 
The Brahma-sitra declares: “He is the part because of the 
statement of difference’.?° The Bhagavad-gita puts it: “He ig 
only my part’.7° The part .stands to the whole only in the 
relation of difference-cum-non-difference.°° For, it cannot be said 
either that the part is wholly different or wholly non-different 
from the whole; similarly in the case of Brahman-soul relation- 
ship. Only in the case of non-difference, such scriptural 
declarations affirming limitlessness, oneness, secondlessness and 
being the Self of the individual etc., are intelligible. And, only 
in case of difference, the statements of knower and known, 
attainer. and the attained, and the statements like ‘“‘He is 
omniscient”, ‘He is omnipotent’, etc., become intelligible. To 
this objection of the Bhedabhedavadin, the Siddhantin makes the 


following reply; _ 
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What is the proof for the assertion of bheddbheda between 
Brahman and the individual soul? No means of valid knowledge 
is proof for that. Perception, inference etc., cannot be the proof 
because Brahman is not an object of these means of knowledge. 
Even scripture offers no proof. For, when difference between 
Brahman and the soul js not established by any external means 
of proof there cannot possibly be any conception of relationship 
between them and the words which denote them, and consequently, 
there is no knowledge of sentence-sense as “the soul is both 
different and non-different from Brahman”. If, on the other 
hand, difference is established by any external means, then 
scripture becomes purportless. The purport of the Sastras is to 
reveal something that the other means of knowledge like perception 
are not able to reveal. The realm of the Sastras is the 
supersensible. So difference, or difference-cum-non-difference, is 
the product of nescience. Scripture speaks of non-difference 
alone. The knowledge of non-difference, which is the purport of 
the Sastras, arises only on the annulment or ‘sublation of the 
perception of difference. 


Regarding the relation of clay and pot: does anybody 
perceive the difference of pot from clay in the way he does that 
of clay from cloth, for instance? On the contrary, everyone 
sees the pot only as of the nature of clay. Indeed, difference is 
not, as is very commonly supposed, cognised by means of 
knowledge like perception. There cannot be the cognition of 
difference when there is no cognition of the counter-correlate, 
pratiyogi and there cannot be the cognition of pratiyogi before 
there is cognition of difference. To know that pot is different 
from cloth, one should first know the pot and the cloth as two 
things between which difference is asserted. But, then, there 
cannot be the knowledge of two separate things, unless there is 
already the knowledge of difference. Thus, there is mutual 
dependence in all attempts to establish difference eee percep: 
tion etc.*? ee 
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~ Again, even granting that difference among objects is cognised 
‘by perception, yet difference between the knower, the means of 
Knowledge etc., is not perceptible for-the simple reason that the 
knower is not a perceptible entity. If the knower could be 
known, there is infinite regress.°* Thus, the example of clay and 
the pot does not bring out difference or difference-cum-non- 
difference between the soul and B:ahman, but only non-difference. 
This is further substantiated by the va@cadrambhaga-sruti which 
declares that difference is only nominal and not real.** 


The question can be posed from another angle also. What 
is the nature of the individual soul and of .Brahman between 
whom bhedabheda is asserted? Is it the nature of intelligence or 
inertness or both? Or, is one of them alone intelligent? In the 
first alternative, Brahman and Atman are both of the nature of 
pure intelligence and there can thus be no trace of difference 


between them. 


In the second alternative, Atman and Brahman both being 
inert, the self- hood, cognisership, the quality of being desirous 
of release etc., will be absent in the soul and Brahmanhood, 
omniscience, the creatorship of all will be absent in Brahman. 
In the third alternative of  intelligence-cum-inertness, it is 
inconceivable that intelligecce should coexist with inertness. In 
the fourth alternative, i.e., one of them being inert, there cannot 
be the relationship of part and whole for Brahman and Atman, 
as the Bhedabhedavadin would aver. And also, ideatity cannot 
be spoken of between them as between the pot and its cogniser, 
the inert and the intelligent respectively. 


Moreover: the Bhedabhedavadin must be asked: Is the 
world, which is alleged to stand in the relation of bhedabheda 
to Brahman, knowable by Brahman or no? If knowable, then, 
Beahman and the world stand in the relation of knower and 
the known. Hence, there is no identity possible, as in the case 


~~ 
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of pot: and the knower. This is so even in: the case of souls, 
If they are knowable by Brahman, the knower, then, the nature 
of being Brahman’s aspect, being second to him, being subject 
to sorrow and suffering, and being desirous of getting release= 
all these will be impossible for them, as in the case of the 
inert world. 


If the world and the souls are not cognisable by Brahman, 
they will not be established at all to be spoken of. And also 
there is the detriment to the omniscience of Brahman. Again, 
conversely, is Brahman knowable or unknowable to the souls? 
If knowable, then, since the soul is ignorant, the omniscience 
and Brahmanhood for Brahman can never be established. Also, 
there is the contingence of difference of the soul from Brahman. 


If it is said that both Brahman and soul are cognisable, 
then, they cannot know one another as the pot cannot know 
the cloth. They would both be objects of knowledge for another 
‘knower. Then, this knower alone will have to be accepted as 
Atman and Brahman. And, he himself will be a non - object. 
Does not the scripture declare: “For whom he is not an object; 
by him he is known”? Thus, Brahman must be accepted as 
the only existent and as being the self :of all and of the nature 
of intelligence. 


All the changes of becomings-otherwise are, it has been 
declared, the products of nescience. This is because the world 
itself is the product of ma@ya@ or avidyd. The Saprapaficabrah- 
mavadin, on the contrary, tends to equate Brahman with the 
world, tends to say that Brahman is both the knower and. the 
known, the subject and the ‘object. This is plainly a confusion 
of thought. ‘Knowership ‘and knownness ‘cannot “be in one and 
the same, either simultaneously or-in Succession. If one is known, 
it is not the knower. If one is the knower; he is not’ an object 
of knowledge. ‘If Brahman is both Object ‘of _knowledge © and 
knower, then, there should be two. Brahmans... .viz., Brahman the 
knower, and Brahman the known. If one. Brahman ‘is. both 
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knowet and known put together, then He is neither an objent 
nor. a subject.** 


If, again, as the Saprapancabrahmavadin asserts, the world 
is the product of Brahman whichis all-perfect, then, the world, 
being a product, and, therefore, being different from Brahman, 
will be something other than Brahman. One cannot both be the 
‘cause and the effect. If the world also is the sense conveyed 
by the term, ‘Brahman’, then, it ‘amounts to accepting two 
‘Brahmans. If, on the other hand, it is said that Brahman and 
the world together constitute one Brahman, and not separately 
or individually, then, where Brahman exists, the universe also 
will exist along with it, and it cannot be said that the world 
originated from Brahman because when the universe is absent 
Brahman also will be absent. 


Similarly in the case of the individual ‘souls also. If it is 
held that the soul being Brahman’s part and atomic becomes 
Brahman by some means, then, one Brahman is already esta- 
blished; the soul becoming Brahman will be another. If the 
means mentioned above are knowledge, jfdna, and action, karma, 
then, through these an already existent Brahman is not brought 
into being. Indeed, by the operations of the potter, the already 
existent pot is not produced. 


Again, if the soul leaving his aspect of being Brahman’s 
part becomes Brahman, then, Brahman will be devoid of that 
part. If, thus, there is part-ness for Brahman, it is perishable. 
In that case, where is its imperishable Brahmanhood ? 


If it’ be contended that the difference of soul from Brahman 
is due to limiting adjuncts and that its identity with Brahman 
is real and that, where by karma etc., the limiting adjunct is 
destroyed, there is the attainment of Brahman, this position is 
not far different from the theory that difference is due to avidya 
which “1s destroyed only by knowledge. If it is said that as in 
the som with its red colour due to the AES oe the 
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limiting adjunct has only to be separated and not destroyed, it 
is to be asked: Is the red colour seen in the gem, born: of 
the adjunct or is it born of illusion? 


If the first, then, even when the limiting adjunct perishes, 
red colour will not perish. The red colour born in the pot 
through the association with fire continues even when there is 
no fire. And, the association with the limiting adjunct will be 
for the Supreme alone because of the non-establishment of the 
soul p:eviously. If the soul ia established previously, the 
difference due to adjunct will not bein the soul, as this will 
involve an infinite regress, viz., another limiting adjunct desired 
for the soul who is already associated with one and this first 
adjunct itself requiring another and so on. So, the association 
with the adjunct is only for Brahman in entirety, because Brahman 
is partless. In that case, there will be only one soul and that is 
Brahman itself. Where, then, is difference ? 


Thus, difference in Brahman which is one and partless is 
illusory. If difference is illusory, then as there is nothing really 
different from Brahman, non-attainment of Brahman and 
attainment as well are illusory. Hence, Atman is Brahman. 
Extinction of delusion is figuratively called attainment. This is the 
meaning of “brahmaveda-brahmaiva bhavati’.®® 


Illusion due to avidyd 1s dispelled by knowledge, and not by 
action. Thus, there is no becoming-otherwise which is an action. 


The same line of reasoning shows that there is no ‘silverness 
in shell, It is born out of delusion. There is no birth of . shell 
in the form: of silver, as clay becomes pot. So, it cannot be 
said that knowledge-otherwise, anyathakhyati, is the knowledge of 
that which has become otherwise. If shell has become silver, as 
the clay becomes pot, then, why is it that silver is sublated and 
not the pot? Again, pot is produced by external causes, like the 
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potter, the wheel, etc. In the case of the silver, there is only 
the perception of it. But - perception itself does not produce 
objects.°* If it did, all shell-perceptions must produce silver. If 
the illusion is considered the instrumental cause in the creation 
of silver, as in the case of-a carpenter in respect of a house, 
then, even when the illusion is over, the silver must remain, just 
as the house remains even when the carpenter is dead. 


It is therefore established that the shell-silver is only maya. 
The cognition-otherwise is not the cognition of one that has 
become-otherwise. Thus is rejected the first alternative. 


7 
Refutation of Anyathikhyati — II 


Among the three alternative suggestions as to what 
anyathakhyati could mean,®’ the first has been rejected in the last 
section. The second alternative is that anyathakhya@ti is that which 
presents the object otherwise®® than what it really is. 


Prima facie, this position is untenable because first it has 
been demonstrated how the notion of becoming-otherwise or 
change, however popular and deep-rooted it is, is in fact an 
illusion. Secondly it is well-known that knowledge is always of 
an object that exists there in its own right. In other words, 
there cannot be a knowledge of an object without the object 
being there first for the knowledge to correspond to.** If 
knowledge, in anyathakhyati, is said to present the object 
otherwise than what it is, it is only to be observed that without 
a change in the object already, there cannot be a knowledge of 
it. Knowledge always follows its object. If, corresponding to 
anyathakhyati, there is an object that has undergone a change, 


then, the knowledge will not be the knowledge-otherwise but 
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only knowledge of the object as it is. If, no the other hand, the 
knowledge had no corresponding object, then it is contentless and 
is an illusion.*° Thirdly, cognition of an object ‘arises by the 
contact of the senses with the object. When there is no object, 

how can there be the sense-contact? Without the sense-contact — 
how can there be a cognition ?°' If it is said that anyathakhyati 
need not presuppose a change in the object, and that it is only 
knowledge that presents an object which is not associated with a 
particular place or time as associated with that place and time, 
how can the object be at a place and time other than its own 
without a change? Again, if it is silver that exists at some other 
place and time that is the adhisthdna or locus of the silver 
perceived here and now, even then, only for that which is 
cognised in its general aspect as ‘This’ as in the case of ‘‘This 
is silver’—without the apprehension of its particular differentia 
there is the adhisthadnatva, or the character of being the locus.®* 
But there is no apprehension, either in the general or special 
aspect, of a thing that exists at a different place and time. 
Otherwise, there is the contingence of illusion. even in deep 
dreamless sleep. How can there be any apprehension of anything 
without the sense-contact? In dreams, too, this sense-—contact is 
absent. Things that are no more appear in dreams. Therefore, 
dream-events also are illusory.°® 


It. cannot be said that, even though the past things are not 
existent now, their existence in the past is cognisable, like the 
cognisability of the pole-star even though it may be ata great 
distance, for the reasons stated already, viz., if for the illusion 
born of the senses there is the content of its own object, thea, 
an object of that moment should be granted to exist, as in the 
case of any other valid sensory cognition. Otherwise, there will 
be contentlessness. If there is object, the cognition is no illusion. 
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2 If an object,’ not existent here and now but which existed 
only in the past, is cognised by a knowledge that is present, it 
is not impossible that an object which is present may be cognised 
by knowledge that is past. But is it not absurd? For, in the 
above case, a blind person would witness and enjoy a dance 
performance that is being rendered now, by his past perceptions. 
If a past perception could be instrumental for a present know- 
ledge, then all distinctions between past and present will vanish 
since even past cognitions will bring about present knowledge. 
- Where then is its pastness 7 


It cannot be said that the origin of illusion like memory is 
not through the object but through defect and latent impression, 
then, what are these latent impressions? Do they point to any 
object at all or not? If they do, there is detriment to the nature 
of illusoriness.°* If they do not, then, of what are they latent 


impressions ? 


If the objection !s that the knowledge having the present or 
the future for its content is accepted from inference; _ that 
similarly the knowledge of what is to be accomplished arises 
from the Vedic texts; and that this shows that there need be no 
simultaneity for knowledge and its object, even then, the object 
will only be commensurate with the knowledge and the knowledge 
only commensurate with the object.°° The knowledge of the 
past object will be as “This was”. The knowledge of the future 
object will be like “‘This will be’. But in illusion, cognition 
arises in the form of “This is”, as direct perception here and now. 


In the case of indirect and mediate inference, it is not the 
object or the content that is the instrament of knowledge. It is 
the Jinga or the probans through special relationship that produces 
the knowledge having the qualified as the content.°° Even the 
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defect, if it were the cause of illusion, does not pertain to the 
probans but only to the senses like eye. So, in inference there 
is no function for the object. Therefore, it cannot be said that 
an object, though existent at a different time and place, appears 
in the illusion as in an inferential knowledge. At the time of 
illusion, the object is non-existent. And for the non-existent, 
there is no such thing as difference from the knowledge of it or 
knowability. Indeed, knowledge is that by which something is 
apprehended.*” 


If it is said that past etc., are not non-existent like man’s 
' horn etc., because of its existence at one time, and that past 
moments of time must have existed in the past, then, is that 
past existent mow or non-existent? If the latter, it cannot be 
known vow. In that case, there is no difference between it and 
man’s horn. 


So it is existent, not now but at its own time. But at the 
time of its existence, it is not known as past since it is existent 
then. This is so in accordance with the principle that when 
there is no object at the time of knowledge, then there can be 
no knowledge of it.°° There can never be a knowledge of the 
unreal and the non-existent. Even through defect, that is, even 
though the knowledge is defective for some reason, yet, it is 
Only a knowledge of something that is real and existent and not 
of the unreal and the non-existent.°® Even a defect in know- 
ledge is a merit, and not a demerit, if it causes the knowledge 
of the object.*°° 


If it be said that the above-mentioned merit turns into defect 
when it gives the knowledge of objects belonging to another 
place or time, and procuring a knowledge-otherwise, it should be 
known whether the knowledge-otherwise is in respect of the 
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shell, for example? Or is it in respect of silver in a different 
place? Or is it in respect of both? To take the second first: 
cognition-otherwise is not that of silver; one cannot have a 
valid knowledge of a silver that is in a different place unless 
there is a defect. And defect produces only illusions. If, on the 
other hand, the knowledge of silver at a different place is valid, 
then, it will never be sublated: But this knowledge is sublated. 
Moreover, the silver at a different place and time is not in sense- 
contact, and, therefore, cannot be an object of perception. 
Otherwise, men of defective vision, too, will have as much 
knowledge as men with right vision. 


The Advaitin holds the view that there can be no illusion in 
respect of what is apprehended. In the silver illusion, it is not 
the object that is apprehended that is the object of illusory 
knowledge. The Advaitin holds that illusion and its object are 
of the nature of maya. If the object of illusion were the substrate, 
this substrate, being subject to sublation, is not fit to be the 
substrate at all. In an illusion, when there is sublation the 
substrate should remain. The substrate is the basis of illusion 
and all illusions must have a basis or a locus. The Advaitin 
holds that Atman or the Supreme Self is the basis or locus of 
all illusions.?° So it is not the apprehcnded substrate that is the 
Object of illusion. | 


If the objection is that while accepting that there can be no 
illusion in what is apprehended by reason of the very fact of 
being apprehended,’®? yet, there may not be the full and entire 
cognition of what is apprehended, and this partial cognition 
results in illusion, then, all cognitions will; have to be branded 
as illusion, because no object is cognised in all its aspects, 
general and special. If it is said that all the special aspects need 
not be cognised for a valid perception, and that the perception 
of any one of them will do, it is pointed out that in the silver— 
illusion one of the factors causing the illusion is similarity in 
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colour, viz., whiteness. The white colour here is not a meré 
generality. since a particular substance similar to the shell and. 
associated with white colour is perceived. And similarity can 
never be mere generality.'°° So, there being the perception of. 
white colour which is a special feature, there should not be any 
illusion. But there is. If it is said that white colour is a peculiar 
generality or a particular general feature,*°* and not a special 
feature, even then white colour is only a particular feature since 
it excludes other colours like black etc.?°° Otherwise, f.e., if there 
be illusion even when a particular generality is perceived, then, 
the contingence of illusion is there even in the perception of 
shell; for, the speciality called ‘‘shellness’’ is common to all the 
shells. And there is no particular thing that is fit to be cognised 
as having no particularities. So, if illusion is said to be precisely 
this non-apprehension ‘of speciality or particularity,*°° then, as 
such apprehension of particular thing without particularity is 
mever possible (nirvigesavigesah), the illusion will always arise. 
The Vaisegikas divide the category of particularity into two 
kinds. (1) Samda@nyavisesa or general particularity (to which 
reference was already made) which helps to distinguish one class 
of things from another though it is common to the members of 
its own class. For example, ‘“‘shellness” or Suktitva. This is 
common to all shells, though this becomes a particularity, visesa, 
when it helps us to distinguish shells from other things. This 
particularity is, thus, both a generality and a_ particularity. 
(2) AntyaviSesa or ultimate particularities which distinguish one 
ultimate atom from another. These atoms are cognisable only 
by yogic perception. They are supersensible and, therefore, they 
are only eternally inferred and not seen. 


Now, the Advaitin, who does not accept the visesa category 
of the Vaigesika school, argues that, since these latter kind of 
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particularities, viz., nirvigesavigegas’®” of the ultimate atoms, are 
etegnally uncognised and are only inferrable, thie will be an 
eternal illusion even if the purvapaksin’s line of argument is 
accepted.’°° : 


Again, if it is urged that there is illusion only when particula- 
rities which are fit for apprehension are not apprehended,’”® 
what is this fitness for apprehension? Is it the fact of being 
associated with particular features? Or is it that which is obtained 
by the definition of cognition ? 


If the first, the answer has been already set forth in the 
earlier pages, viz., one speciality at least viz., whiteness, is 
perceived even when a similar object is cognised, and it has been 
said that all the specialities of an object are never cognised by 
any one. 


In the second alternative, there can be no knowledge of the 
non-existence of an object. The knowledge of non-existence arises 
when there is no apprehension of a thing which is fit to be 
cognised. If illusion is accepted at that stage, there will be no 
knowledge of non-existence, but only illusion. Thus, the category 
of abha@va must have to be surrendered by the Bhatta Mimatmsaka 
and the Naiyayika (who hold the anyathakhyati view of error). 
And, further, non-apprehension is not due to defect.?7° This is 
acceptable to the Naiyayika too. Only illusion is due to defect. 


107 These particularities are infinite since atoms are infinite. 
vigega tu yavan nityadravyavrsttitvad ananta eva-S.P. p. 12. Since the 
ultimate atoms are partless, to distinguish them from one another, 
particularities which themselves do not have any particularities are 
presumed to exist. see J. V., I. S., p. 568 


108. tesam nityanumeyatvad agrahe ced bhramas sada syst iti atiprasangah - 
ibid. | 

109, antyavigegasadbhave pramajabhavat upalabdhi - yogyasyaiva videyasya 
agrahat bhrama iti mimahsakadysstya codyam = ibid 


110. Since prior non-existence of the object is beginniogless and ainee 
non - apprehension follows the non - existence of the object, prugabhivasya 
ansditvat - ibid, 
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And the knowledge of the shell is not intrinsic.‘** If it were, 
its non-apprehension might be due to defect. If knowledge of 
shell be intrinsic, there can be no non-apprehension of the shell. 


It has been said that the substrate of the silver—illusion is 
Brahman conditioned by shell. Brahman is self-luminous. Then, 
how does the non-manifestation of Brahman occur? It is all due 
to maya, says the Advaitin. So according to him, anyathakhyati 
is not possible without the operation of mayd. 


To take up the thread of the argument again, it is urged 
by the opponent that non-apprehension cannot be said to be 


totally unavailing in explaining illusion. The reasoning for 
this is: 


Admitting that anyathakhyati or cognition-otherwise is not 
due to non-apprehensicn, yet, when there is the cognition of two 
Cntities or individuals there can be no knowledge of their identity. 
And thus, there can be no illusion as “This is silver’’. Also, 
when there is the knowledge of the shell, there can be no illusion 
as ‘‘This is silver”. Consequently, the non-apprehension of shell 
is also a factor in illusion. 


To this objection, the Advaitin offers an answer by an 
analysis of the notion of “individual” and **class”’. 


What is meant by an individual? Is it the exclusion of 
everything else or is it the substance which indicates the class 2??2 


If the first, impossibility of the knowledge of identity for 
two individuals is not established because there is the knowledge 
of identity through co-ordination, s@ma@ndadhikarazya, as “This 
shell is a substance’, for example, in respect of the substance 
(which is a class-name) and the sheil (which is an individual 
excluding everything else), and which are, therefore, mutually 
exclusive. 





111. .2..S., Wl, 27 


112. vyavyttamstram uta jativyaijakam 
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Nor can it be said that in respect of two individuals which 
depend upon and indicate one class-nature, there is no knowledge 
of identity, because in respect of two cows, which belong to 
the same class, but one of which is tame and the other hornless 
there is the knowledge as “‘These are cows’’. 


If the knowledge of oneness is said to pertain to the class— 
nature alone, then, the notion of ‘“‘two cows” will be an error. 
The suffix of dual number arises in respect of the word “cow” 
as in “‘These are two cows.’ There is no duality for the class, 
but only for the individuals.1'* This duality does not militate 
against their identity, since the individual entities are identical 
in their class-nature. There is no strict difference between class— 
nature and individual as in the case of a pot and a cloth, for 
example. Otherwise, the relation of ““class-individual”, or ‘genus- 
species’” cannot be asserted between them.!!4 


It may be urged that there is identity between the individuals 
only in the aspect of class-nature, and not directly, as between 
class-natures themselves. In the case of two cows, this is so. 
But in the case of shell and silver involved in illusion, this is 
not so. There the identity is not through class—nature as in the 
case of the cows, but only through non-apprehension due to 
defect. 


This objection is not valid. It is stated that there is no 
absolute and direct identity between the two individual entities 
but oniy in the aspect of their class-nature e.g. between the 
cows, and it is stated that this is not the case in respect of 
shell and silver. But even there,’'® between ‘this’? and the ‘silver’, 
there is no absolute identity. Therefore, the absence of the 
knowledge of absolute identity between the individuals is not a 
defect.**® But, just as the identity-cognition is there between the 


113. na ca jater -dvitvam, vyaktyoreva tu-J.S. p. 263 

114, na ca jativyaktyor bheda eva ghatapatavat, jativyaktitvahanat - ibid, 

115, in the notion “This is silver’. na ca idath ripyam ity atrapi atyantam 
aikyabuddhib - ibid. 

116. éuktiripyayorapi agraham vinaiva abhedadhir sept, iti Sheet 
anupayogah - J. V., 7. S., p. 569 
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‘two cows as “‘these are cows” though they are manifested as two 
individuals, even so, in the case of shell and silver there is the 
identity-cognition as “This is silver’’. 


Illusion presupposes the identity-cognition just mentioned. 
Otherwise, if there be illusion even when the class-nature and the 
individual are cognised as having distinct nature, then, there 
will be illusion, even when the shell is perceived as ‘‘This is 
shell’? which is absurd. In the illusory cognition ‘This is silver’ 
the “this”, cognised by a single cognition as ‘this’, can be 
considered as the general nature being common to both shell 
and silver, and “silver” as the special aspect or feature as it 
qualifies the shell. Or, alternatively ‘silver? may be taken as the 
general aspect meaning “‘silverness’” and the ‘‘this’” may be taken 
as the individual of that class. 


Either way, if in ‘‘This is silver’’, the class and the species 
are as distinctly cognised as all that and if, even so, there is 
illusion, the same illusion can be brought about even when the 
shell is perceived in its distinguishing features. But this is not 
brought about. But, if the above-mentioned position is admitted, 
there is no contradiction if it is brought about. 


If it be urged that the individuals of the two different class- 
natures of shell and silver, or the class - natures themselves, for 
that matter, being distinct, there is no knowledge of identity 
between the individuals viz., shell and silver, then, with reference 
to the first alternative, it has been said?2” already that in ‘‘This 
is silver’, there is identity - cognition, just as there is one in the 
case of two cows, which, though distinct, are yet perceived as 
identical as belonging to a class. It is obvious that it is not 
the class- nature that appears as “‘This is'silver’’, since the’ class= 
nature cannot be given there unless the individual is first 
presented. And in so far as the natures of individuals, as 
distinct from class-nature, appear, there is the perception of 
their difference. | 


117. 1. S.» II, 33. 
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The second alternative also is not sound. It has also been 
already stated?!® that there is the knowledge of identity between 
two different class-natures as in the case of “‘shell is a substance”. 
So, it is but reasonable to conclude that though class - natures, 
as well as individuals, and individuals and class natures, appear 
different, yet there is an identity cognised between them, which, 
of course, means that one is not the other, i.e., shell is not 
silver.*?° 


Indeed, as between the shell and the silver, it is not even 
necessary that the identity is perceived only through the aspect 
of class-nature. For, between two shell- pieces or silver - pieces, 
there is the illusion of identity as “‘This is a shell” or “‘this is 
a piece of silver.” The knowledge of identity here is not through 
the class-nature. Similarly, in the case of substance and quality 
as in “The cloth is white’. There are even cases where a general- 
special relationship, or substance- quality relationship cannot be 
made out. For example, the statement “The letter‘a’ is short’’.!2° 
Between the tone, dhvani, which is short, and the letter ‘a’ there 
is no general - special relationship, nor substance-attribute relation- 
ship, nor even genus- species relationship, for those who accept 
letters as eternal.’?’ So, there can be a knowledge of identity 
through superimposition characterised by indeterminable illusion. 


Again, that class-nature is not necessary to get the identity 
of the individuals can be shown even on another line of reasoning. 


If there be no mutual identity between the- individuais it 
cannot be brought about through the class- nature too. If there 
be identity for the individuals through the genus that is common, 
then, that identity is something intrinsic. It has been said that 





118. ibid., II. 29. 


119, bbinnajatyorbhedena bhatyorapi vyaktyor ekadhissamastity etivan 
métram -J.S., p. 265 


120. hrasvo’ kara ityekadhidrsteh - ibid., p. 266 
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if between two individuals that are different, identity is brought 
about through some other medium, it will be an error.** 


It may be urged here that if cognition - otherwise is accepted 
among objects, whose nature is known otherwise, or in other 
words, if there could be the cognition- otherwise, anyathakhy@ti, 
of identity between different individuals, even without the 
postulation of non-apprehension, then there is undue extension. 
The defect of the cognition-otherwise will beset even normal 
valid perceptions of different individuals. 


True, this difficulty is the opponent’s own doing. He wants 
to save the notion of one-many which are mutually conflicting. 
To the Advaitin, this is no difficulty at all since he holds that 
oneness is the Reality sublating the experience of duality and 
difference and that difference is superimposed on the one Self, 
due to maya. And as all perceptions and activities arise out 
of ‘maya, there is no difficulty in explaining facts which are 
otherwise a riddle. 


If the argument is that when there is non-cognition of the 
difference of silver in a shel], silver, which is non-existent, 
appears, and not when difference of silver from shell is cognised 
and that, therefore, non-cognition of difference can be shown 
as the cause of illusion, this is not sound in the case of 
anyathakhyati or cognition - otherwise where one is said to appear 
as another. For, in cognition - otherwise, there is some cognition. 
But non-cognition is absence of cognition. How can there be 
a cognition -otherwise when nothing is cognised?’**® Thus non- 
cognition is not a cause of illusion. 


If non-cognition of any of the factors involved in illusion 
is not the cause of illusion, cognition or positive apprehension, 
we Me a i a 
122. akrtam ced aikyam anyanimittam bhinnayor bhati, tad bhrantam eva 

—-« gyat- ibid., p. 266 
123. Moreover, if, as the Bhattas believe, shell is the non-existence of 
silver, how is it that when the shell which is the locus of the absence 
of silver is not perceived, siver is perceived? 
kathamh ya suktau sa nastiti, tadabhava - dharmisuktyagrahe ? LS, p- 270 
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too, can never be the cause of illusion. If it could, then, all 
cognitions will become illusions. There is no illusion in anything 
that is apprehended. Indeed, the “This” aspect in illusion, “This 
is silver’, which is the substrate, does not appear as not ‘“‘this” 
at any time. If the ‘‘this” is said to appear as “‘silver’, then, 
the knowledge that arises should be of silver alone and not as 
“This is silver”. Even then, there is no cognition - otherwise of 
illusion in what is apprehended. 


Nor can it be said that the appearance of the form of silver 
in shell in illusion is understood from the fact of sublation, 
because when sublation occurs there is simply no silver. Otherwise, 
it is not sublation at all. The sublating cognition, while cancelling 
the shell-nescience, cancels silver that is born of that nescience. 


Further, what is this non-apprehension of the shell in the 
illusion? Is it the absence of perception or the knowledge of 
something else? 


Again, if it is negation of perception, is it a non- entity of 
some other positive entity? If the first, there being no existent, 
there can be no question of non-apprehension of that non-existent.. 


If it were some positive entity, then, if it were something 
apprehended, the answer will be given in the sequence. If it is 
some other apprehension, it means that the non- apprehension 
only means another apprehension of the shell, So, there is no 
non - apprehension. 


If, as the second alternative says, non- apprehension is. the 
apprehension of something else, then, even when shell is 
apprehended, there will be illusion when there is knowledge of 
something else. Similarly, there will be no illusion even when the 
shell is not apprehended and when there is no apprehension of 
something else. 


But how is it possible that illusion occurs in something that - 
is not apprehended when there is no apprehension of something 
else? It is possible as in the case of the fire-spark in the glow- 
worm in darkness when there is no apprehension of something 
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else. And in the case of dreams, there is no cognition of 
anything through the senses. Thus, illusion is possible even when 
there is no apprehension of something else. So, if the opponent’s 
view is that the non-apprehension of shell is apprehension of 
something else, the view stands self-condemned. 


If it be said that the apprehension of shell is the non- 
apprehension of something else and the apprehension of something 
else is itself the non-apprehension of shell and that, therefore, 
without the apprehension of something else there is no absence 
of shell-apprehension, if this be the argument, then, if without 
the apprehension of one thing, there will not be non—apprehension 
of another, then, there being the necessity of the knowledge of 
One thing always, there will be no possibility of deep sleep 
at all. 


Or, again, if the appreheasion of shell and something else 
are themselves their mutual non-apprehension, then, there being 
apprehension of both always their non-apprehension also will be 
simultaneous,'** because of mutual dependence. Therefore, to say 
that there is no non-apprehension of shell when there is non- 
apprehension of something else is unreasonable. 


Nor can it be said that mutual apprehension of shell and 
something else is itself mutual non-apprehension, If non- 
apprehension itself is apprehension, then all will be omniscient. 
On the other hand, if apprehension itself is non-apprehension, 
there will be only universal blindness; 


Again, if it is said that mutual non-apprehension is only the 
mutual apprehension of shell and the something else, there will 
be apprehension of an object always and no prior non-existence 
of that apprehension. Otherwise, if apprehension is occasional, 
moments of the absence of apprehension will have to be accepted, 
which is repugnant to the opponents. Consequently, eternal 
cognition of all objects will end in universal omniscience. Or 





124. yadi Sukteranyasya ca graha CvabyoDyagraho nanyah, tada ubhayorapi 
sada sahaiva grahabhavad agraho’pi sahaiva syat-J. S. p-272. See J.V., 
IS. p. 573 
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else, when there is no non-apprehension at any time, for any 
one, Of any object, apprehension itself will be futile, since there 
is nothing to be newly known. The objects will be eternally 
revealed to all, like the light of the sun. Thus, the objects 
being self-luminous, the difference of the knower, known and 
knowledge can never be established. And, the  secondless, 
differenceless self-luminous Self alone is the Reality. Therefore, 
the view, viz., non-apprehension is the apprehension of something 
else is not reasonable. 


To avoid this difficulty, if it be said that non-apprehension 
of shell is absence of apprehension, and not apprehension of 
something else (which view has been shown indefensible), then it 
should be made clear whether non-apprehension is something 
other than apprehension, or it is a non-entity, avastu, or it is 
apprehension? (This third alternative has been already rejected 
but later a fresh difficulty is pointed out and so it is not a 
repetition). 


To take up the first alternative, if the antecedent non- 
existence, pradgabhava, of apprehension is something other than 
apprehension, there is nothing contradictory in admitting cognition 
even at the time of its prior non-existence, because it Is some- 
thing other than its own prior non-existence. If apprehension is 
assumed to exist even at the time of the non-existence of other 
objects, advaita or non-duality will have to be accepted.1?° 


If it is said that apprehension and non~apprehension cannot 
co-exist, true; when there is non-apprehension, there cannot be 
apprehension because there is no object. But, if, as the opponent 
urges, apprehension were something other than non-apprehension, 
there is no absurdity in supposing that apprehension and non- 
apprehension co-exist, which is absurd.**° Conflict cannot be 
said to exist in spite of difference. If apprehension and its 





125. anyabhave ced vastunassattvam, advaitaprasangah. J. S. p. 274 
Non-apprehension is because of the non-existence of the objects. If 
all objects are non-existent, and if only apprehension exists, that is 
what exactly Advaita says. 


126, ibid., III. €5 
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negation do not co-exist, then, for what is there difference from 
what? Difference and conflict are found in the case of two 


individual entities which exist at the same time. There cannot 
be a conflict between what exists and what does not exist,?2’ 


Again, if at the time of its own antecedent non - existence, 
apprehension cannot exist, it can never come into existence since 
the antecedent non-existence always exists. If it is said that 
apprehension comes into being when its antecedent non-existence 
is destroyed, then, if this destruction of the antecedent non - 
existence conflicts with the antecedent non-existence of apprehen- 
sion, then, because of this conflict, the destruction can never be 
there at the time of the antecedent non-existence, as in the 
case of ;apprehension itself. 


If the destruction of the antecedent non-existence does not 
conflict with antecedent non-existence, there cannot be apprehension 
even when the antecedent non-existence is destroyed.!2° 


If it is admitted that the destruction of the antecedent non- 
existence’*® conflicts with the antecedent non-existence of 
apprehension, then at the time of the existence of the destruction, 
nivriti, of the antecedent non-existence, pragabhava or antecedent 
non-existence cannot exist. But even then, antecedent non - 
existence of apprehension will have only this nivrtti or destruction 
as its counter-correlate, since it is this nivrtti that does not 
exist at the time of the existence of the antecedent non-existence 
and exists at the time of its non-existence. The counter-correlate, 
therefore, is not the apprehension, since apprehension arises only 
after the mivrtti of the pragabhdva..*° And, if the antecedent 
non-existence is removed even without the origination of 
apprehension, then, there is the contingence of absence of 
origination for apprehension, as in the case of a man’s horn. 





127. ibid., Ill. 66 
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Or, if the example of man’s horn is not suitable since there is 
patency of reality for apprehension, then, we can say that 
apprehension is beginningless like Atman, or Self, there being no 
antecedent non-existence for it. If it were beginningless, then 
it is also destructionless, and is devoid of other modifications. 
Thus, apprehension is immutable. 


It may be said that though beginning and end, anterior non- 
existence and posterior non-existence, are not there for apprehen- 
sion, still mutual non-existence is not absent. For example, 
when one says that there is the apprehension of shell, this 
apprehension is not that of pot. Then, where is the all-— 
pervasiveness and oneness claimed for apprehension {by the 
Advaitin ? 


This objection is not sound. For, if when one says that 
the apprehension of shell is not in the pot, it is meant that 
something other than apprehension is there, then, what is the 
difficulty in accepting apprehension as all-pervasive?’*! For 
instance, when there is water etc., in a pot, how does this 
affect the all- pervasiveness of ether? Moreover, according to the 
Bhattas, what is non-conditioned by space is all- pervasive. 
Therefore, apprehension, which is not conditioned by space, is 
all- pervasive.*®? And, the shell-cognition being all- pervasive and 
immutable, there cannot be a cognition different from it. Thus, 
non-duality of shell will result.’°° If it is said that like the 
apprehension of shell, other apprehensions and their objects exist 
because of immutability of these cognitions as well, and that, 
there cannot be shell-non- duality, this is not a defect, since 
shell, its cognition and the aggregate of other objects appear as 
shell. Being of the nature of the shell, difference cannot be 


131. The Bhattas hold that abhava is bhavantara: When the apprehension 
of shell is said to be absent in the pot, what is meant is not the 
non-existence, which the Bhattas do not accept, but only that something 
else exists. But this something else does not mean the limitedness of 
apprebension, graha., ibid. 

132. des’ato’paricchinno graho vibhussiddhah ~J. S., p, 276 


133, tatra suktyadvaitamato bhayet - ibid., III. 70 
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established. And cognition also is eternal and one: The question 
is: is difference intrinsic in cognition, or due to the difference 
in objects or in cognisers? Not the first; difference cannot be 
intrinsic. The .manifestation as one in objects is the proof of 
their oneness, and as diverse, the proof of difference. There is 
no such diverse form manifested in cognition. There is no 
difference in cognition due to difference in objects because it is 
the same in regard to two objects and it has been shown that 
the shell-cognition, for example, has all things as content,’® 
or in other words, there is shell-non-duality. Similarly there is 
no difference in cognition due to difference in cogniser, because 
of eternality and all- pervasiveness of cognition.’*® 


If it is thought that if apprehension is eternal there will be 
no knowership for the intelligent persons, it is replied that this 
is precisely the operation of avidya or nescience. Similarly, if 
the absence of apprehension, agraha, which is said to be the 
cause of illusion, is accepted at all, then it should be the operation 
of nescience and therefore, indeterminable. since the negation of 
cognition,’®® has been shown to be nothing different from the 
cogniser, the cognised or any other cognition. Since negation of 
apprehension is none of these and since there is no other 
alternative, it should be accepted that there is no negation of 
apprehension. If it were desired, it should be accepted as illusory 
and indeterminable being product of nescience. 


Having shown that non-apprehension is not available to the 
Anyathakhyativadin in the explanation of illusion, it is now 
necessary to show that similarity, sadrsya, also is not available 
either. 


In what aspect does the apprehension of a similar object 
become useful in illusion? Is it in respect of the cognition of 


134. asati cagrahe grahasya kautasthye sarvavastuvisayatve ca sambhavati 
sati, aikyameva nyayyam - ibid., p, 278 
135. grahe nitye vibhau ceste jiiabhede’pyasya ka bhida -ibid., III, 73 


Also for the reason of inconstancy in cognition and appearance togethes, 
seo J.S.. III. 74. 
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silver? Or in respect of belng otherwise ??°’ That is to say: Is 
it in respect of the cognition of silver existent in other places, 
or is it in respect of the otherwiseness of its cognition ?— 


If the first, a relationship between silver and the similar 
object, which gave rise to illusion, must be determined, as in the 
case Of fire and smoke, showing their invariable concomitance. 
Similarity gives rise to the valid knowledge of comparison, So, 
it is not defective and illusory. If it were, then knowledge 
through comparison also will become Illusory which is an 
undesirable contingence. So, similarity cannot be the cause of 
illusion. 


For another reason also, similarity is not the cause of illusion. 
There are cases of illusion where similarity does not enter as a 
factor at all. For example, “The conch is yellow”, ‘Milk is 
sour’’, “The sun is dark’, ‘‘There are two moons’, ‘The letter 
‘a’ is of svarita accent”,—these are not illusions arising from 
similarity. It may be that there are other factors like defective 
senses that are components of such illusions, but never similarity: . 


Moreover, no object is totally dissimilar from any other. 
There is bound to be some similarity or other between objects. 
So, if similarity were the cause of illusion, it should be present 
in every perception to some degree. Then illusoriness will beset 
all of our perceptions. If knowledge of a similar object or object 
in general which existed in the past is said to be the cause of 
illusion, then, this knowledge, once originated, will bring about 
illusion always. And it will be produced in the sleeping person, 
in the person with the closed eyes and in the person who is 
uneonscious, since nO sense-contact seems to be necessary now if 
the knowledge of a thing of the past could produce the illusion. 


If it be said that the knowledge is not of a thing of the 
past, but that knowledge and illusion occur at the same time, 
this cannot be because two co-existent entities like the horns of 
the cow cannot be said to be causally related. Also, two cogni- 





137, ripyabodhe anyathatve va bodhe cedbodhayanayoh - J, S., IIL, 83 
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tions cannot be there in the same mind simultaneously.’*° Again, 
knowledge and illusion cannot co-exist because of the conflict in 
having the same object.**® If they have different objects for 
content, then what is the content of illusion different from that 
of knowledge? Indeed there cannot be an illusion of taste from 
the knowledge of colour. 


If, in order to avoid this defect, it is said that in the same 
knowledge there are elements of apprehension and illusion, even 
then, between these two elements, there cannot be cause-effect 
relationship. It cannot be said that the element of illusion is 
brought about by the element of apprehension, because of oneness 
of knowledge. Or, there is the contingence of the nature of 
apprehension for illusion. Illusion, too, is apprehension but it is 
an apprehension whose objects is not in contact with the senses 
and is infested with defects as there is the difference of usage like 
that of bull and cow though the bull has gotva.’*° 


If it be said again that illusory cognition is that cognition 
which has the aspect of apprehension or which has for its content 
the aspect of apprehension which is born of the contact of the 
content with the senses (the content being fit for such contact— 
svarthayogyaksam), then, this illusion will not be possible in 
dream where the senses do not function. For, taking the example 
of colour, is the specific cognition of colour alone the aspect 
of colour-illusion, or apprehension in general? In either case, 
there cannot be the illusion of colour in dream. First, because 
the senses do not operate there is the impossibility of the 
perception of any colour. With reference to the apprehension 
n general, if mere apprehension could cause the illusion, then, 
there can be the illusion of taste when fire is seen at a distance. 


If it is said that there can be in dream the illusion of colour 
etc., from the apprehension by mind of colour which, however, 


138. yugapaj- jianadvayayogacca - J. S., p. 282 
139. na ca sahaikasmionarthe bhramagrahau stah virodhat ibid. 


140. yathaé balivardasya gotve’pi gauriyam balivardo’saviti bhedavyavaharo’- 


vantarabhedat tatha grahasya bhramatve’pi dosotthatvat bhramatvam iti 
arthah - J. V.,; I. S., p.w578 
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does not exist, this is not sound, for, even in the waking state 
there is no observation of that which does not exist by mind 
alone exclusively. So, this is impossible in dream also. Therefore, 
a colour-illusion arising out of immediate contact can be dismissed 
as impossible. And, even mediate knowledge is not observed in 
the waking state through mind of an object that does not exist 
without the mediation of a middle term or the probans. 


It cannot be said that an apprehension of a non-existent 
object can take place in dream because of the defect of sleep, 
for, then, that there is an apprehension of a non-existent object 
itself will be an illusion, not being produced by sense-contact 
and being produced only by defects. If again jit is said that 
there is illusion in dream through mind alone, when the object 
which is cognisable by that is apprehended and not when it is 
not apprehended, then, colour-illusion, for example, which is not 
cognisable by mind but only by direct sense-contact, will never 
be possible in dream. But such illusions are found to occur 


Nor can it be held that non-existent objects like colour etc., 
appear in dream without the operation of the senses through the 
superimposition of each other, due to the defect of sleep because 
this will entail the risk of the impossibility of any knowledge 
of the waking state which sublates the dream-illusion for the 
following reasons: Sublation must make known the substrate. 
But the purvapaksin says that the non-existent appears in illusion 
in dream. This means, when the illusion is lifted and sublated, 
there will be no substrate. Non-existent objects that are said to 
appear in dream without the operation of sense-contact due to 
the defect of sleep only are multitudinous, each superimposed on 
the other, These are not cognisable by the senses precisely for 
the reason of their non-existence. And, even if they are 
cognisable, they are not cognisable by one sense-organ because 
of their multitudinousness. But many sense-cognitions are not 
possible at the same time. And further, they are seen in illusion 
as mutually superimposed only due to defect of sleep. Thus, there 
is no possibility of knowing the true nature of these apparent 
Objects through any means. Thus, dream-illusion will be 
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unsublated.'42, Nor can there be such sublation through the 
apprehension, at the same time of their mutual non-existence, 
because of endlessness.'4? And it wili be quite unreasonable to 
say that valid knowledge of colour etc., being due to defect, 
comes out of that same defect, because there will then be never 
an illusion from defect. And, consequently, it cannot be the 
cause of revelation or cognition-otherwise. And, if defect that 
reveals the true nature of things, as the senses do, is the sublater 
of the illusion brought about by another defect, there may be 
sublation of an illusion in the dream and not of the dream itself. 
Thus, whether there is the defect of sleep or no, there cannot 
be anything like sublation in dream. That is, if there is no 
defect like sleep, defect being absent, true koowledge will be 
there and no necessity for sublation.’*® If there were the defect 
of sleep it has been shown that that there can be no sublation. 


The same line of reasoning applies in case of sheil-silver. 
That is, if illusion is of the silver that exists in a different place, 
then, whether the defect is present or absent, there cannot be 
the sublation of the illusion. If there were no defect, then shell 
will be perceived as shell. If there were defect, this is not in 
respect of the silver that exists elsewhere. For, the apprehension 
in illusion is not as “That is shell’, but only as ‘‘This is silver’, 
and the sublation is only of the form ‘“‘This is not silver but 
this is shell’, A defect does not present an object that is non- 
existent here and now.*** 


So, by all this reasoning, it is clear that the cognition- 
otherwise is not of silver. 


In verse 20, at the beginning of the essay, three alternatives 
were formulated, viz., Is the cognition-otherwise that of the shell, 
or the silver or both? Taking the second alternative first, the 
answer has been set forth. Now to take up the first alternative : 
141. tegim svaripagrahi sarvasvapna-bhrama-badhatma jagradbodho na jatu 
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8 
The cognition-otherwise is not of the shell 


There is no cognition-otherwise or cognition of silver in the 
shell. For in illusion it is not silver that is in contact with the 
senses. If silver is merely remembered, then, there is no illusion 
since it is known for what it is, as something seen somewhere 
else and remembered. If it is said that illusion is due to incorrect 
remembrance, what is this incorrect remembrance? Is it non- 
apprehension of the aspect of silver, or non-apprehension of the 
distant place at which silver is said to exist? 


If the first, it is wrong to say that there is the cognition 
of silver in the shell. If it be said that there is the apprehension 
of the whole silver in the shell by the remembrance of an aspect 
of silver, all due to defect, how is it that, when there is the 
non-apprehension .of an aspect, there is the apprehension of the 
whole? Or, if the cognition of silver is in respect of an aspect, 
how can there be the illusion in an aspect? 


In the second alternative, the distant place is not apprehended. 
Then, how can there be the separate cognition of the silver in 
shell by itself**® without a reference to its own place? If it be 
said that silver requires some place, that the place of shell is 
perceived and that this is enough for illusion to be produced in 
the shell, this is not proper, for it is not the cognition of silver, 
but silver that requires a place. The place for the cognition of 
silver is silver itself. So, the knowledge of silver should be only 
in silver, and not in shell. Otherwise, the illusion will not be 
of the form “This is silver” but will be, “There is silver in 
shell’’, which is not the case. 


Moreover, since silver has been cognised distinctly from shell, 
it cannot be said that there is the illusion of silver in the shell 
because of the incorrect cognition of shell. Indeed, is not 
cognition-otherwise through non-discrimination ?**° 


145. svatantsyena grahitum asakyatvat. ibid., p. 580 
146. aviveke hi anyathamatih-—J. S., III. 103 
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If it is asked how there could be the discrimination of 
distinct perception of silver from shell unless there is discrimination 
of shell from silver, the reply is that this involves the defect 
of mutual dependence between the discriminations of shell and 
Silver. 


Thus, the first alternative, viz., the cognition- otherwise of 
shell has been shown to be impossible. The third alternative, 
viz., cognition -otherwise of both remains. 


9 
The cognition-otherwise of botb sheli and silver 


The cognition-otherwise cannot be with reference to both shell 
and silver. For, if both are perceived, how can there be the 
cognition of one as the other? If both of them are not perceived, 
as in the case of deep sleep, there cannot b3 any cognition - 
otherwise. It cannot be said that it is through the non- 
discrimination of the natures of shell and silver which are 
perceived that there is cognition-otherwise; how can there be 
non-discrimination when there is apprehension of their natures? 
If it be said that the apprehension is not of shell and silver 
in their entirety but only in their aspects, and that non- 
discrimination is thus possible, then, there must be the cognition 
of one aspect in another aspect. But the knowledge ‘This is 
silver’’ can never arise if silver is perceived only in its aspect 
and not as a whole. 


If it is said that the shell and the aspect of silver are the 
general and the particular respectively and that, therefore, there 
can be the cognition as “This is silver’, then, the cognition of 
silver must be declared as asatkhydati or apprehension of the non- 
existent. The silver is not merely one aspect, or two aspects. 
It is perceived as ‘this’ in entirety as an object, and not as a 
particular aspect related to a general. 


And in case of apprehension or non-apprehension of silver 
or apprehension of the aspect of silver there is the impossibility 
of the cognition of silver as an aspect or aspects in shell. Thus, 
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the cognition of the aspect of silver as related to the shell as 
a particular to a general is, if anything, the cognition of. the 
non-existent, which is not tenable. 


Moreover, when there are the apprehensions of the shell and 
the aspect of silver, how can there be any illusion, since there 
is their discrimination ? 


If there could be non-discrimination between them, what is 
this non-discrimination ? 


Here, if difference be the nature of the aspect (of silver), 
then, when there is its apprehension, (in other words) if there 
be the discrimination of the ‘aspect of silver from shell, then 
there is no question of non-discrimination. If difference, on the 
other band, is not the nature of the aspect, but something 
different, then, there cannot be an illusion because of the non- 
apprehension of difference which is different from the aspect of 
silver. 


If non-difference is the nature of the aspect of silver, then, 
the apprehension of the aspect is the apprehension of non - 
difference always. Thus, there will be illusion always because its 
difference from the shell is not perceived at any time. 


To avoid this difficulty, if it is said that non-discrimination 
is the apprehension of the non-discriminated objects, even then, 
when there is the apprehension of non-discriminated objects, there 
can be no illusion. Indeed, there is no illusion in an object 
apprehended in another place from the apprehension of another 
object.’‘7 Otherwise this will affect even normal perceptions, 
because of too wide an application. 


Therefore, there cannot be the cognition of silver in the 
sheli; wor the cognition of shell in the silver; nor even the 
cognition of identity between them. And the cognition of another 
thing in a different place etc., is not illusion. 


147. na hy anyavastugrahad anyatra grhite bhramah, atiprasangit - J. S., 
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Here are three alternatives: (1) If shell is cognised as silver, 
then it is surely silver. If not, how can it be known as “This 
is silver’? (2) If silver is cognised by silver-knowledge, then, 
Silver appears as it is, and not otherwise. (3) If nothing appears, 
how can it be said that it is knowledge? That which never 
appears does not appear. That which does not appear does not 
appear otherwise. 


Therefore, the second alternative interpretation of 
anyathakhyati, viz., knowledge which shows the object otherwise 
than what it is, is self-contradictory, like the son of a barren 
woman. 

10 
Refutation of Anyathakhyati - III 


The three alternative interpretations of anyathakhy4Gti were 
mentioned viz., the object becomes otherwise, the cognition reveals 
otherwise, the cognition becomes otherwise. Among them, the 
first two have been refuted and rejected. The third alternative 
is now taken up. 


If anyathakhyati means the becoming-otherwise of cognition, 
what is this becoming-other wise, if it were not revelation-otherwise 
(which has been shown to be untenable)? If it is said that the 
Origination of the cognition of silver in the shell is the otherwise- 
ness of knowledge and that this is not revelation-otherwise, then, 
if the cognition be that of silver, it should have originated from 
silver, not from shell. If it be of shell it must have originated 
from shell, and not from silver. Thus there is no otherwiseness. 


It may be argued: just as the mule born of a horse by an 
ass 1S not a horse, but only a mule, so also the silver-cognition, 
though it is born in a shell, is not the correct Cognition of the 
shel]. But, when the cognition is not born of silver, how can 
it be a cognition of that silver? The mule born of a horse 
and an ass is not a right analogy. Because, there is the patent 
experience that there is no cognition of silver born of non- 
silver.’*° But there is no mule born of she-mule. The instance 


148. na hi art pyaja iha kacid ripyadbib prasiddha —ibid., p. 288 
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cannot be likened even to the inferential knowledge, which is 
not born of its object directly and it cannot be said that the 
immediacy heie felt in the ,illusion is due to defect. For, the 
inferential knowledge, too, must have an object and there is no 
silver here at all. If there were a silver, there will be no illusion 
at all. 


Nor can it be said that though it is not born of silver, 
because it has form of silver it can be called ‘‘silver-knowledge”. 
For, the cognition can never have the form of silver unless it 
has an association with that silver. If it is said to arise through 
latent impressions, then, silver becomes a matter of remembrance. 
But even remembrance must be traced to the external object,’*° . 
which must have been once perceived. Even for those who do 
not accept the existence of external objects and who say that 
objects are only the forms of mental cognitions (as_ the 
vijwadnavadins of the Buddhist persuasion do),**° the silver, though 
it may not exist externally, is not cognised in shell and is not 
traced to shell. 


Moreover, the silver-cognition cannot, it is found, be in the 
silver even when there is non-discrimination. Then, how can it 
possibly be in the shell? To explain: non-discrimination can be 
understood in three ways: (1) non-cognition, (2) incorrect 
cognition and (3) identity of objects brought about by objects 
themselves like curd and jaggery piece, when they become mixed 
and made into a delicacy. 


In the first case of non-cognition, there will not be any 
apprehension. Then where is the question of silver being perceived 
in the shell? In the second case of incorrect cognition, this has 
been already criticised in detail in the refutation of anyathakhyati 


149. for those who accept external objects. 
150. analiagitabahyarth’, buddhaveva smrtiryatah -J. S., p. 289 
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as revelation-otherwise.'®! In the third case, when shell and silver 
are together made into another object like curd and jaggery-piece, 
there cannot be a knowledge of either silver or shell in that 
third product. Thus, there can be no illusion there.*°® When 
there is discrimination of shell and silver, there can be, of course, 
no illusion. 


Moreover, how is the silver- cognition known to have shell 
as content, when the shell is not apprehended by it? To the 
Bhattas, knowledge is only inferable. If that inference of 
knowledge has silver-cognition as probans, then, it can be inferred 
only as having silver as content as in the case of other silver- 
cognitions. If it is inferred as having shell for content, then, it 
should have shell-cognition as probans and, hence, it should be 
only shell-cognition. If by the cognition of one, a cognition 
having another as content is inferred, there is the contingence of 
undue extension, ativyapti. Nothing can be said about any 
cognition because one does not know whether the cognition is 
itself or something having a different content. And, when all is 
said and done, there can never be a silver. knowledge here because 
there is no silver. So, if anything, there is only shell-cognition 
because of the existence of shell. Or else, no cognition is 
inferable because of the absence of the hetu or the probans. 
It is not thus wise to say that the generation of the knowledge 
of one thing in another object is otherwiseness for cognition. 


If it is urged that the cognition of silver, though located in 
silver, appears as located in shell because of defect and that, 
therefore, it is anyathakhyati, how does this appearing otherwise 
of silver-cognition happen? Is it by the silver-cognition itself or 
does it result from another cognition? 


Not the first; because the silver-cognition is located in silver. 
And this cognition dovs not illuminate itself. It is the illuminator 
of the object. If it were itself the illuminated, it cannot be the 
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illuminator. It cannot be both because it is partless.'5* So this 
cognition rooted in silver, cannot show jiself as otherwise than 
what it is; viz., as located in the shell. Nor the second 
alternative. That is, silver-cognition cannot appear as located in 
shell even by another cognition, since there is no apprehension 
of shell and silver-knowledge by one and single cognition, In 
Other words, when there is no apprehension of shell how can 
the silver-cognition appear as located in shell? Similarly, if there 
is no apprehension of silver-cognition, the apprehension of 
cognition by another cognition, resulting in cognition-otherwise, 
is not possible. Even supposing that there is the apprehension 
of shell and silver-cognition by one cognition or two cognitions, 
what is the meaning of the expression ‘“‘as’’ in ‘as located in 
shell”? Appearing ‘‘as located in shell” is not indeed possible 
without maya, when cognition-otherwise has been rejected by 


reasoning: 
11 


Refutation of Anyathakhyati (IV) in the Expression 
‘‘Negation is another Positive Entity and Nothing Else’’ 
of the Bhattas . 
Kumarila has stated that there is no negation in the sense 
that negation is only another positive entity and not an 
independent entity because of the impossibility of explanation 


otherwise.'®‘ 


Silver is the negation of sheli and is a positive entity. Thus, 
when the shell appears in the form of silver, it appears as it 
is not. Hence the cognition of silver in shell is a cognition- 
otherwise and erroneous. This position of the Bhattas is unsound. 
For what is the result of the assertion “negation is only another 
positive entity’? The terms ‘positive entity’, “another positive 
entity’ and ‘negation’ will all be synonymous. If negation, 
according to the statement in the S/Jokavartika, is not established 





1$3, na svayam ripyanisthatvat noatminath bhasayatyapi-and bhasyatvena 
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as distinct or different from another positive entity, then, there 
can be no ‘another positive entity’ at all, since ‘another entity’ 
involves difference and difference cannot be established without 
the exclusion of each other’s nature as in ‘‘This is not that”. 
Otherwise, there is the contingence of accepting difference in one 
and the same thing. There is also the defect of muteal dependence, 
anyonya$raya, i.e., without the cognition of difference, there cannot 
be the exclusion of each other’s nature, and there cannot be 
the exclusion of each other’s nature unless there is the cognition 
of difference first. Moreover, when it is said that the negation 
of a positive entity is only another positive entity, is this ‘another 
positive entity’ the same as the first positive entity or no? If 
it is, then, it is no more ‘another’ positive entity. If it is not, 
then it is not a positive entity but only a negation. And, between 
& positive existent and a negation, no difference can be established. 


Thus, a positive entity, another positive entity and negation 
will all be synonymous, with the result that when it is said that 
“Cognition in the form of negation is illusory’ (abha@vatmana 
Khyatir mrs@) it would be tantamount to saying that all cognitions 
in the form of positive existence are illusory—since negation and 
positive entity are synonynious. 


Further, even granting that silver is another existent different 
from shell, is it intrinsically the negation of shell, without 
dependence on a counter-correlate, i.e., shell? Or is it the negation 
of shell having the shell as its counter-correlate? If it is the 
first alternative, there is the contingence of the knowledge of the 
negation of shell always in silver, since it requires no counter- 
correlate, If it does require a counter-correlate, i.e., shell, then, 
without the cognition of shell, the cognition of silver in the 
shell will not be an illusion, since, otherwise, silver will not 
appear in the form of its (shell) negation and if it is not cognised 
in the form of negation, there will be no illusion.?=° 
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If the first alternative is still preferred and if it is said that 
silver is not a negation with reference to shell, but that the 
nature of negation is intrinsically existent in it and that this 
nature is manifested by means of absence of cognition of the 
counter-correlate, ie., shell (abh@vamdana) and that, therefore, it 
does not appear always’®® to the senses, then, illusions cannot 
be said to be the products of senses but only known by means 
of anupalabdhi. That is, cognitions of the positive entities as 
expressed in “This is silver”, ‘This is serpent’ in illusions will 
never be illusions, since they are born of the senses. If they 
are illusions, they will have to be the cognitions of negation. 
Therefore, the cognitions in the sheil, of negations of shell (ie., 
silver) etc., should be accepted as illusions; and this is neither 
accepted nor observed in experience. It has been said also that 
silver-perception will not be an illusion if it could appear without 
reference to the counter-correlate, viz., shell of which silver is 
said to be the negation; because then the silver-perception will 
not be the perception of negation. Negation always requires a 
counter-correlate.!°” 


If, instead of having silver as a negation, it is said that silver 
is not a negation, but intrinsically an existent entity other than 
the shell, then, there will be the cognition of this existent silver 
always as “This is an entity different from shell”, which is not 
the case. 


If, silver is, not intrinsically, but only in relation to shell, 
an existent object, then, the cognition of silver in the shell will 
not be an illusion without that cognition of shell since the 
cognition of silver, by supposition, requires the cognition of shell. 
But, then, if there is the cognition of shell, where is the illusion? 


If it is said that the nature of being another existent object, 
bhavantara, for silver, originates with reference to shell,*°* then 
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the cognition of silver need not be restricted only to the time 
of the presence of the shell: It can be there always even when 
the shell is not there. For, a thing once originated is found to 
exist even after its cause has perished; as in the case of the 
house built by masons. The house may survive the masons who 
built it. If it is said that silver is manifested with reference to 
shell, and that thus, there is illusion, no; for (i) without the 
. manifestation with reference to shell, the cognition of silver in 
the shell will not be an illusion, since there will not be the 
cognition of an existent object at all (which results in illusion), 
and (ii) with that manifestation, too, there is no illusion, because, 
then, there will be the clear perception of difference between shell 
and silver. 


Thus, in illusion there is the cognition of silver alone and 
no cognition of another existent object. Therefore illusion cannot 
be defined as the cognition of an object in the aspect of another 
existent object. It can be described only as different from the 
cognition of the existent, due to maya, or different from the 
cognition of the non-existent brought about by the operation of 
maya. 


Further, if the Anyathakhyativadins urge, as they do, that 
silver, being the negation of shell, is only another existence, 
(bhavantara),'** we ask: is the nature of being another existent 
object (bhavantaratva) different from the existent silver or non- 
different? If different, is it existent, sat or non-existent, asat? If 
existent, then, the bhdva, silver and the bhdvdntaratva, nature of 
being bhdvantara, must be perceptible distinctly, in which case 
there will be no illusion.’°° If non-existent, then a non-existent 
object, according to the Bhatta Anyathakhyativadins, being 
cognised by the means of cognising negation, abhdvamana, illusion 
can no.more be characterised as the cognition of the existent. 
Even supposing that it is due to defect that the non-existent is 
cognised as existent, silver-cognition will not be an illusion; for, 
it will be illusion, not when it (bhadydntaratya) is perceived as 
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existent, but only when ‘the cognition of it. (bhdvantaratva)—and 
this on the alternative that dbhadvdntaratva is different from silver—- 
as existent is absent. In other words, the nature of being the 
bha@yantara or another existent object,‘®’ must be cognised if there 
is to be no illusion. Only when it is not cognised as existent 
there is illusion. So, illusion does not consist in the cognition 
of the non-existent as the existent.’*® 


Of course, the above argument grants that the bhavdntaratva 
of the silver, that is different from silver, is of the nature of the 
non-existent. But, that itself is not sound. or, how can there 
be the distinction of difference or non-difference in what is non- 
existent ? 


Now, harking back to the first two alternatives viz., is the 
nature of being another existent object, Dhdadvantaratva, different 
from silver or non-different? The first alternative of difference has 
been rejected. With regard to the second alternative, viz., non- 
difference, if the bhdydantaratya is non-different from silver, then, 
how can there be any cognition-otherwise when there are no two 
objects? Indeed, cognition-otherwise arises when, between two 
objects, one is perceived as the other. So, it is not reasonable 
to say that illusion is the cognition of one as another, and that 
negation as shell is another existent object. If, as the Anyatha- 
khyativadins urge, non-existence is only a bkavantara, or another 
existent, there will be no negation anywhere. All non-existence 
is some existence somewhere and at some time. The result will 
be, there being no negation anywhere, all objects will be ever- 
enduring and endiless.’°° Thus, the usage of negation itself will 
be rendered illusory. Kuméarila’s statement: “There is no negation 
apart from another existent object because of the absence of 
valid means of knowledge’, has no meaning or content, if there 
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is no negation or non-existence.°* If abhava is intelligible at all, 
then, it is of the nature of what-is not cognised.’°* Otherwise 
there will be the cessation of all activities and knowledge.’°* 


If it be contended that since negation is an existent, the 
statement of Kumarila is not contentless (niralambana), what then 
is the meaning of the statement ?’°*’ If it is ‘‘negation (or abhava) 
is something different from another existent object (bhavdantara) 
and itself is an existent, because of the possibility of another 
proof for it,” then, negation as different from another existent 
object is not denied. Consequently, that negation itself is another 
positive object cannot be maintained. Therefore, it is clear that, 
on the Bhatta view, all empirical usages of negation will come 
to a standstill,'°® because abhdva is not shown to be different 
from bhava. If they are to be admitted, then, negation must be 
accepted as of the nature of maya which is the basis of all 
empirical usages of negation. | 


If abhava is not accepted as of the nature of mda@yd, a little 
analysis will reveal the contingence that there can be no valid 
cognition of abhava before the establishment of the ‘existent 
object. Unless first some existent object is cognised, how can 
the negation of it be cognised? For, certainly negation requires 
a counter-correlate. And, when thus there is no valid cognition 
of negation, there will be only the sensory, indeterminate, know- 
ledge of the mere existent, (sanm@tra), with no limitation of 
space, time etc.*°° Thus, when the mind is occupied with the 
cognition of the bare existent, there can be no cognition of 
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164. Since the statement mentions the absence or negation of abhdva and the 
valid means of knowledge in the matter of negation. 

165. i.e;, not an existent, but a negation. 

166. satrvasambandhisakalabhavavaiyarthyat - J.V.,J.S., p. 668 
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negation of that. Thus, the cognition of abhdya, being contentless, 
is not valid.?7° 


If it is said, as it is by the Prabhakagas, that abhdva is not 
an object (so there is no cognition of it also) by itself but that 
it arises only when there is the non-cognition of what will 
ordinarily be cognised even without the corresponding object of 
abhava, and what is desired to be cognised,’”’ then, if withouj 
the corresponding object there could be the usage of negation, the 
same could apply to the case of positive entities; there can be 
the usage of negation even when pot, for instance, is cognised 
positively, and there can be the knowledge without the 
corresponding content or object of that knowledge. What then 
is the use of an object’’*? in any knowledge? The usage of 
negation must have negation as its object. If the usage of 
negation, on the other hand, arises because of the non-functioning 
of valid means of knowledge, then, all usage of negation will 
be like deep sleep (where no valid means of knowledge arises or 
operates). 


If it is said that the usage of negation arises, not out of 
mere negation of apprehension through valid means of knowledge, 
but when there is no apprehension of what is desired to be 
apprehended; and by the expression ‘‘what is desired to be 
apprehended”, the attainment of all the requisites of knowledge 
of the counter-correlate of negation’’® is meant, this argument {fs 
of no avail for the Prabhakaras who do not recognise any 
negation (or abhaya).’** There cannot be a distinction like “This 
is desired to be cognised while this is not’’ for one who does 
not admit abhaya. Thus, there is no such thing as mere non- 
apprehension and non-apprehension of what is desired to be 





170. nirvigayatvat na kapyabhavadhih prama - J. S., p. 301 

171. jighrksitarthe tadagrahat tadabhavavyavaharah -J.S., p. 302 
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cognised. Moreover, the desire for knowledge is fruitful and 
intelligible only in knowledge, and not in its negation. The 
presence or absence of desire for knowledge does not usher any 
distinction in negation or non-apprehension. If there could be a 
distinction in negation, it will no more be a negation.’7° Negation 
is non-apprehension and non-appearance. Then, how is it known 
that there is the usage of negation in the absence of negation? 
If the negation of knowledge could appear, negation of the object 
of that knowledge could appear much more.’*® 


The Bhattas would perhaps answer: The cognition of 
negation is the empirical usage of negation resulting from the 
non-apprehension of the object when there is the entire aggregate 
of the causes of the knowledge of counter-correlate, (such as 
desire for knowledge etc.), with the exception of the object.*”’ 
The defect in this argument has been already pointed out in 
refuting the Prabhakaras. That is, non-apprehension, which is 
negation, is not affected by such distinctions as the presence of 
the desire for knowledge and its absence; and non-apprehension 
cannot be the cause of the usage of the cognition of negation’’® 
by its own capacity as the eye perceives the object by its own 
capacity. Negation cannot be the locus of any positive potency 
like that of the eye to perceive negation of pot on the ground; 
otherwise it will cease to be negation. So, it cannot, like the eye, 
cognise things without itself being seen. And the eye, too, 
cannot see absence but only presence. 


If it is said that, some apprehension being essential, when 
there is the entirety of the causes like the desire for cognition 
etc., and if there is still the mnon-perception of the object, it 
follows that the object must be absent; and that, when there is 


175. visesavattve bhavatvaprasangat - J. V., 7. S., p. 589 
176. grababhavasyaiva grahyabhavabhanakaranatvat - ibid. 
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the absence of the desire for knowledge, etc., non-apprehension 
may be taken as being due to their absence, even then, when 
the particular determinate object is not established, the distinction 
Of the absence of the desire for knowledge (non-apprehension of 
the object resulting from that) and the absence of the object 
alone (when all the other conditions are present) leading to non- 
apprehension is also not established. As has already been 
pointed out, perception presents to us only the positive objects 
indeterminately and not determinately.’’® So, if non-apprehension 
is said to be the cause of the cognition of negation, desire for 
knowledge etc., not being the determining factors, non-apprehension 
will be there always. And, non-apprehension, too, is never 
possible,'®° when only the mere existent is cognised{ by direct 
perception. 


If it is said that the knowledge of the negation of the object 
is secured from the knowledge of the absence of the required 
means of knowledge, then, the knowledge of the absence of the 
required means of knowledge, too, depends upon the knowledge 
of the absence of the means of knowing that—and in this way, 
there will be only infinite regress. 


If it is said that the absence of means of knowledge does 
not require any means of knowledge, then, this is arbitrary and 
thus, if this is the case with the absence of the mana, why not 
the means of knowledge be without any means? Otherwise, the 
absence of the means of knowledge, too, shall be capable of 
being known as a pot. If not, the absence of the pot, too, will 
be unknowable: If the absence of the knowable were also 
unknowable, then, the absence of pot etc., must be unknowable. 
Thus, negation of: non-existence is not a means of valid know- 
ledge in respect of the negation of the knowablie. 


179. bhavamatragrahakasya vyavrttigrahane vyaparabbavat — ibid., p. 590 
180, pratyakgena sanmatre grhite virodhat tatra tivadagraho na ghatate 
anyaccadyapi asiddham, yatra agrahassyat - ibid, p. 668 ae 
The Advaitin holds that even ia perception, apart from scripture, one 
is presented only with non-different reality which is merely sat and which 
is one and infinite. 33 
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Further, if the means of knowledge does not have a means 
of knowledge for it to be known, then, we ask whether the 
unknowable means of knowledge is inert or intelligent. If the 
first, then, there will be universal blindness. If the latter, there 
is the contingence of non-duality,'®’ self-luminosity and eternality 
for it, because of the non-establishment of negation, origin ¢tc., 
for it. Thus one self-luminous knowledge is established. But as 
all this is not quite acceptable to the Bhatta Mimarsakas, it 
has to be concluded that the means of knowledge is not without 
a means of knowledge to know it. 


Further, with regard to the absence of means of knowledge 
for the absence of means of knowledge,'®? two alternatives can 


be conceived: Is the absence of the means of knowledge for 
absence of the means of knowledge which is unknowable, self- 
luminous or does it require an extraneous proof? 


If the first, it will be always known and as such the knowledge 
of negation of that means of knowledge by which the absence 
of knowledge (mdanabhdva) is known, will always be there, since 
the absence of that means of such knowledge is self-luminously 
present always. The Bhatta’s argument earlier is that absence of 
cognition means absence of object. Here since absence of 
cognition is always self-luminously present, knowledge of the 
absence of the object also must always be there. If it is said 
that even then knowledge of negation need not follow when 
desire for knowledge etc., are not there and that knowledge of the 
negation of the object need not be always present, then, desire for 
knowledge etc., must be considered as the cause of the knowledge 
of negation. Positively, if knowledge arises when desire for 
knowledge etc., are there, and negatively, if in their absence, the 
knowledge also is absent, then, it has to be decided that desire 
etc., are the cause for knowledge of negation and not non- 
apprehension. For in the case of non-apprehension being the 
cause, there is no negative evidence, yyatireka. One is not able 


to say that in the absence of non-apprehension, knowledge of 
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negation does not arise. Because first in case of non-apprehension 
being non-cognisable, there cannot be any knowledge of negation 
which is conditioned by non-apprehension. When non-apprehension 
itself, in other words, is not known, it being said to be the 
means of knowing negation, negation, too, will not be known. 
Secondly, if non-apprehension is self-luminous, the self-luminous 
being eternal, the self-luminosity of the absence of the means of 
knowledge of negation does} not allow any non-apprehension at 
any time and thus, non-apprehension is not the cause of. the 
knowledge of negation. 


It has been shown that non-apprehension is :not the cause of 
the knowledge of negation, holding that desire for knowledge 
etc., are the cause. Now it remains to be shown that causality 
for desire for knowledge etc., too, cannot be maintained. If 
there is the cognition of negation when there is desire for know- 
ledge etc., there will not be the knowledge of the counter- 
correlate when desire for knowledge exists. That is to say, the 
Cognition of the counter-correlate of negation cannot be having 
the same cause of desire for knowledge etc. If desire for 
knowledge is the cause of the knowledge of the counter-correlate, 
it cannot be the cause of the negation. The one and the same 
desire, in other words, cannot be the cause for both cognition of 
negation and of its counter-correlate,'®® without self-contradiction. 


Every object, according to the Bhatta, is constituted by both 
what it is and what itis not. It is said to be sadasadatmaka. 
Abhava or negation, according to the Bhattas, is also implicative 
of a bhava, affirmation. The cow, the bhava, the positive existent, 
has the abhava or negative element in it in that it is not a horse. 
The argument is that if desire for knowledge etc., is the cause 
of the knowledge of the negation, it cannot be the cause of the 
knowledge of affirmation, bhavantara, which this negation implies. 


Moreover, if desire for knowledge is the cause of the know- 
ledge of negation or affirmation, then, the Bhatta doctrine that: 
knowledge is inferred from the cognisedness (jfatata, prakatya) 
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of the object produced by the cognition, will have to be given 
up as the object is no more the cause, but only the desire for 
knowledge.'** 


Now regarding the second alternative viz., the non-self- 
luminosity of the absence of the means of knowledge: 


If the absence of the means of knowledge is the cause of 
the knowledge of negation, without itself being apprehended (liko 
the eye, for example, which itself is not seen while it sees 
Other things), then, that itself must be known at some time or- 
other. Otherwise, there is no means of knowing and asserting 
that as the cause of the knowledge of negation at all.‘®* But 
there is no means of knowing that absence of the means of 
knowledge. So non-apprehension is not the cause of negation. 


12 
Refvtation of Inferability of Knowledge 
With reference to the Bhatta’s argument: 


“From the existence of the fruit of valid knowledge the existence 
of valid knowledge is inferable; when there is no observation of 
the fruit, there is the knowledge of the absence of valid know- 
ledge,’ this argument need not be entertained seriously because 
there is no invariable concomitance or connection between the 
non-observation of fruit and the negation of knowledge, by 
which there can be a legitimate inference of the absence of valid 
knowledge from that probans, just like the inference of the 
negation of smoke from the probandum, ie., the negation of fire. 
And the negation of the object cannot be inferred from the 
absence of valid knowledge, as the existence of fire is accepted 
even in the absence of smoke-inference. Similarly, the absence 
of the valid means of knowledge is no ground for inferring the 
absence of the object. 


~ Now, the Bhattas may further urge that valid knowledge is 
a function, and as such impermanent,!®° because its presence 


184. arthasya ca anumeyadeh karanatva-kalpakabhavat - ibid. 
185. sa vedyah kadacit, anyatha tasya taddhetutvagateh - /.S., p. 304 - 
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depends upon the presence of the object and is thus occasional. 
And being not perceptible, it is ever inferable through the 
probans of the presence or absence of the fruit viz., the existence 
‘of the object. Such being the case, when there is the absence 
of experience of the object, the absence or valid knowledge, too, 
is naturally inferred. For, the presence of valid knowledge is 
established only by the presence of the experience of the object. 
There is no other means. But in case of fire, there is permanence 
for it. It is not occasional. It is otheswise established also 
through perception, for instance. Hence there is no negation of 
fire even in case of the absence of smoke-inference. So runs 
the objection. 


This objection is not good. For, the fruit of the valid 
knowledge, viz., the experience of the object establishes only the 
object and not the valid knowledge itself..°° Nor does the 
Bhatta say “I know the absence of valid knowledge’, after 
knowing the absence of the fruit of the knowledge viz., experience 
of the object. So, absence of knowledge is not inferred from 
the absence of the object. And the existence of the object is 
accepted, as has been stated in the case of fire even when there 
is the absence of valid inferential knowledge. The absence of the 
object also is accepted through the cognition of negation, 
anupalabdhi only, and not through the non-origination of the 
valid means of knowledge of the counter-correlate 7.e., object.'®® 


Or, if it is said: the absence of the valid knowledge or the 
knowledge of that absence is because of the non-origination of 
the knowledge of the presence of valid knowledge, then there 
can be no knowledge for the Bhattas at any time. Indeed, when 
there is the origination of knowledge having the object as content, 
then, there need be no inference, having the content as probans 
as to the presence of valid knowledge. So the knowledge of the 
manabhava, or the presence of the valid knowledge, is not there 
then. And the Bhattas themselves hold that it does not arise at 
other times, being a function, being impermanent and_ being 
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inferable from the results.'°® Thus, knowledge is never possible 
for them. Consequently we must say that the object which is 
apprehended by the cognition and which is the fruit of that 
knowledge does not exist for them. 


It was pointed out by the siddhantin that the Bhattas will 
not say that after cognising the absence of the fruit of knowledge 
they know the absence of valid knowledge. Now, even supposing 
that they will say so, (viz.) when the negation of fruit is known, 
the knowledge of the negation of pramdana results, what is the 
proof for the negation of fruit? How is it known? 


If it were self-evident, then, its negation can never be 
established. For that which is self-luminous, how can there be 
negation? Again, if both negation and existence are intrinsic to 
the fruit because of being self-manifest, and not extrinsically 
established by any pramdana, then if the negation of the fruit of 
knowledge is established by the same means by which its existence 
also is established, the proof of negation itself will be the proof 
of existence, and thus, existence itself will be non-existence and 
it will be there always and as such, there cannot be an inference 
of knowledge from that because, it is not an effect, being always 
present. If there could be an inference of knowledge from that 
which always exists, the inference shall be there always or never, 
and it cannot be occasional, as the Bhattas believe. Or else, if 
what exists always is not the existence but the negation of the 
fruit of knowledge, even then, there can never be an inference 
of know'edge from the fruit of knowledge which is ever non- 
existent. Even if there could be an inference, it is not occasional, 
but is there always or never. This is not acceptable to the 
Bhattas for whom knowledge, being a function, is only occasional. 


Again: if the valid knowledge of the positive presence of the 
fruit of knowledge is itself the valid knowledge of its negation, 
the same possibility can occur elsewhere also, where the fruit is 
not present. Thus, negation being non-different from the counter- 
correlate of negation (bhava), everything will be existent. The 
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Opposite cannot be i.e., everything will not be negation, because 
there cannot be negation unless there is the positive entity,'* 
Thus, the existent is everything and the search for a proof of 
regation by the Bhattas is a wild goose’ chase. 


It cannot be said by them that intrinsically the fruit of 
knowledge i.e., the experience of the object, is a positive entity 
by virtue of its being self-luminous. But it is negation because 
of its non-appearance or non-manifestation. Thus, their valid 
cognitions i.e., cognitions of the positive aspect and the negative 
are not identical. So, the defect of negation being identical 
with positive existence with the attendant undesirable results for 
the Bhattas is really not present. 


The course of the above argument is not sound because the 
non-appearance of the fruit of knowledge does not imply its 
non-existence even as the non-appearance of the object does not 
imply its mon-existence;'®? unless, of course, the opponent 
maintains that the fruit of the means of knowledge i.e., experience 
of the object itself in its very nature is mere appearance. If, 
however, it is mere appearance by its very nature, its negation 
is not different from its non-appearance. In that case, its 
negation cannot be established either ne eADy. or by fruit, or 
by any other source. 


For, first, is the negation of the fruit, self-luminous? If so, 
it will not differ from the positive entity and it will no more 
be negation. Secondly, the fruit itself will not obviously establish 
its own negation. When the fruit exists, its negation cannot 
exist and vice-versa. Thirdly the negation of the fruit i.e., 
knowledge of the object is not known by any other third person 
because fruit of knowledge is a non-object and, therefore, is not 
cognisable, like colour etc. Otherwise, it will surrender its self. 
luminosity. Whoever knows any positive entity, only he can 
know its negation also; not any third person: Also, if the fruit 
that is knowledge be cognisable, the valid means of knowledge 
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by which it is cognised should be well-defined, in which case it 
will cease to be knowledge. 


~ 


It cannot be said that the fruit that is knowledge of the 
object is known without the aid of any means of knowledge. 
For, in that case, even knowledge can be cognised in the same 
way, with the result, there will be no need for the Bhattas to 
say that knowledge is inferred through its fruit—i.e., knowledge 
or experience of the object. And, if the fruit is cognisable, 
then, it is inert and loses the title of a phala or fruit of a 
means of knowledge, like intellect, colour etc. And a fruit that 
is inert cannot be said to be useful in knowing the object as 
the inert lamp is; for, the lamp, too, only dispels the darkness. 
It cannot bring about the immediate awareness of the object. 
The inert can never be established by another inert.'** 


If the fruit, phala, is inert, and if thus it is non-eternal, 


it must have been non-existent earlier than its origination and 
will be non-existent after its destruction. In other words, it must 


have its prior non-existence and posterior non-existence like a pot. 
If it is said that the fruit of knowledge is an attribute of the 
Self, and not an independent substance, then, prior and posterior 
non-cxistences must have to be stated as the attributes of this 
Self also, But the Self cannot be either the substrate or the 
nature of these non-existences of the fruit of knowledge or the 
fruit itself in case of their non-eternality and perceptibility, for 
the Self is eternal. Nor can something other than the eternal 
Self be their substrate etc., because of its being non-eteinal, and, 
therefore, inert. And it is ‘not conceivable that the fruit of 
knowledge has for its locus something that is inert. And when 
all is said and done, the fruit is of the nature of cognition. 


Further, the fruit cannot be the quality of the Self; because 
they are not cognised in a single cognition,’®® as in the example 
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of the cognition “The cloth is white’. Nor can the fruit be 
the quality of that which is other than the Self, for example, 
the inert pot. If the fruit ie., cognition is the quality of pot 
in the pot-cognition, it means a subscription to the materialist’s 
(bhitacaitanyavadin) doctrine that intelligence is only a quality 
of the elements. Secondly, if cognition is the quality of the 
pot, then pot will not appear through the cognition, as it will 
not appear through its own colour (which is its quality), Thirdly, 
the quality of an inert object cannot be nonsinert like the 
intelligence. | 


Inteligence cannot be said to be produced in the cognition 
unlike colour which is also a quality of the object. If intelligence 
were produced in the object by the cognition, for one thing, it 
will become an object of knowledge like the object (e.g., pot) 
itself of which intelligence is said to be the modification. For 
another, if intelligence were a modification of the object, then, 
the object cannot be said to be established by that intelligence. 
Thirdly, if intelligence were produced in the object by the act 
of knowing, then, that should continue to be in the object even 
when the act of knowing is over. The house built by the 
Carpenter, mason and others continues to exist even after these 
people are dead. It cannot be said that that which is produced 
by the cognition perishes when its parent-cognition is no more, 
for, the residual impressions of: the cognition are there, though 
not the cognition itself. 


So, intelligence is neither a quality of the object, nor a 
modification of it. It is eternal, non-perceptible. It can also te 
shown that {it is changeless, kufastha and is not destroyed at 
any time. 


For, a thing that has come into being by the operation of 
some cause does not perish by itself. In other words, if a thing 
was born due to some cause, it must die due to some cause 
also. In the same way, if intelligence is something that is 
produced, then, it will not die of its own accord. If intelligence 
is not obtained at all, there is no practical efficiency for it, 
like illumining another or it will not appear at all, 
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It was said that what is produced by an extraneous cause 
does not die of itself. If intelligence was intrinsically perishable, 
there is no coming into being for it, and much less the capacity 
to illuminate. For that which is naturally perishable, there is no 
beginning or birth.’** And the totally non-existent has neither 
birth nor death. And there is no birth for that which is already 
existent; nor destruction, when the character of the existent 
persists. 


Therefore, destruction, too, must be due to external causes 
and not intrinsic. These causes are not available in the case of 
intelligence which is not the product of any function or activity. 
If it were a product of a cause outside it, then it will have 
destruction and will perish due to the operation of that cause 
outside it.*°° But it is sot the product of any activity or 
function, as the Bhattas seem to urge. Secondly, intelligence is 
manifested by the cognition. This cognition, too, cannot be the 
cause for the destruction of intelligence because it exhausts itself 
in the generation of intelligence.**® Nor, thirdly, can another 
cognition be its destroyer; since the fruit of this cognition is 
something different from that of the one of which it is said to 
be the external cause of destruction. Moreover this another 
Cognition cannot be one that is not born yet; because, not being 
yet born, it cannot come into conflict with or contradict any 
other cognition. Nor can it be one that is born; because once 
it is born, without destroying the other cognition in mention, 
it is clear that it is not in conflict with that cognition.’®’ 


Again, it cannot be said that the later cognition destroys 
the earlier one, just as the state of being a bracelet for gold is 
destroyed by being made into a necklace. For, the states or 
modifications in gold cannot exist together at the same time. In 


1$4. nasasvabhavasya ca katham janma-ZJ.S., p. 309 


195. If there is an external cause for the destruction of intelligence, is it (1) 


external cause like activity (2) the cognition that manifests it or (3) 
another cognition. Ali the three alternatives are unsound. 


196. tajjananopaksayat na tamhanti-J/.S., p. 310 
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the example of the gold, the substrate is one of which braeelet 
and necklace are modifications. But the sameness of such a 
substrate for cognitions has not been established. If, however, 
one such substrate is assumed, what could be the nature of that 
substrate? Here seven alternatives are possible. (1) Is it one in 
respect of all objects? (2) or is it different in each object ? 
(3) or in respect of each knowledge? (4) or in respect of each 
sense-organ? (5) or in respect of each mental psychosis? (6) or 
in respect of each cogniser? and finally, (7) fis it existent in the 
object or non-object ? 


To take up the first six alternatives one by one; If the 
substrate-cognition, samvit-prakrti, is one in respect of all objects, 
and if, thus, the whole substrate is known in a cognition, then 
all objects must be known in a single cognition, And that single 
cognition will make the cogniser omniscient. This is not true. 


(2) If there is a substrate-cognition for each object, as 
this substrate-cognition covers every aspect or capacity of the 
object, the perception of the object in a single cognition must 
be the perception of the capacity of the object also. But it is 
not intelligible how the perception of the object can, in the 
same cognition, present its capacity also.’°° 


(3) Thirdly, if the substrate-cognition is one in respect of 
each knowledge, or pram@na, then in direct perception, when 
there is the knowledge. of colour, there will be the knowledge 
of taste at the same time, since the knowledge arising out of 
the five senses is all direct perception.’°° 


(4) If the substrate-cognition is one in respect of the object 
known through each sense-organ appropriate to it, that is, if cach 
sense-organ has its own substrate different from others, even 
then, because the substrate is one, there is the contingence of 





198. yavad gunako yavacchaktiko yavadaméako varthah tam prati cedeka 
sarhvitprakstis tada ghatadystya tacchaktih pratyakga syat krtsnaghatavya- 
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seeing all the colours at the same time, so far as the ocular 
perception alone is concerned. For all colours are objects of 
ocular perception?°° and the intelligence-substrate is the same for 
all these without difference. 


(5) Or, to avoid this difficulty, if it be said that for each 
psychosis, vrtti of the mind for object, of cognition like blue, 
red, etc., the intelligence-substrate is different, then, there will be 
no destruction for a cognition that has once arisen. Only when 
there is a second cognition, the first cognition is said to be 
superseded. When there is only one unique cognition for each 
object separately, the second cognition cannot be thought of. 
So, there could be no supersession.**? And the further common 
difficulty in all the above-mentioned alternatives is that where 
there is the cognition of an object in one person, there cannot 
be the cognition of the same object for another person. This is 
so because the substrate cognition is one and undivided in the 
person.2°? Consequently, it cannot be dispersed or distributed 
among different persons. Indeed, one gold, for example, wholly 
becoming the necklace cannot become bracelet at the same time: 
And again in all the alternatives, there will be no possibility of 
deep sleep because of the presence of some knowledge or other 
always. Thus there are difficulties in each of these alternatives. 


With reference to the sixth and seventh alternatives, is the 
samvitprakrti, producing cognition in every knower located in the 
object or the knower??°® That it cannot exist in each object or 
all objects has been shown earlier.2°* If it exists in the knower, 
is it knowability or knowership for the knower that is brought 
about due to its existence in him? If the first, how can there 


200. sarvasyapi ripasya caksusatvat sarvaripavabhasaka-samvit-praksteb 
phalibhitatvat — ibid. 


201. uttarasemvidutpattya hi pirvadhvamsas tvayesyate, na ca ekadhivyttivigaye 
Sathviddvayam drésyate — ibid., p. 594. 
202, ekasyah praksteh aneka-parinama-virodhat - ibid. 


203. The sixth alternative also proceeds on the assumption that samvltprakyti 
is one, and not different. 


204. alternativer 1 and 2, /.S., IV, 41 to 43 
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be the knowability for the object (as against the knower) without 
this substrate, samvitprakrti, since the function of the substrate- 
intelligence is exhausted by effecting the knowability of the 
knower by having the knower as its knowable ??°° 


Moreover, a person knows himself as one only.*°* And a 
person knowing himself thus exhausts the substrate—intelligence 
which is, (as has been supposed by the opponent in the 
discussion), one and undivided, and not many, with the result 
that the person cannot have the knowledge with regard to other 
. objects and persons.*°* Not knowing other men and things is 
equivalent to deep sleep, being an absence of knowledge. 


Also, there will be one Knowledge only in the person always, 
because there will. be no knowledge other than the one which, 
as has been said, has exhausted itself, and the first knowledge 
will never be cancelled or superseded by any subsequent 
knowledge. 


Or, taking the second alternative, if it is the knowership that 
is brought about due to the existence of the substrate in the 
knower, this knowership cannot be with reference to Atman or 
Self as content, because Atman or Self is unknowable.2°® Nor 
can it be even with reference to the objects, which are not Self, 
as content. For, when the Self itself is not established (as the 
knowership is said to be brought about by the existence of the 
substrate-intelligence)—the not-self can be established much less. 
If on the other hand it is said that the Self is established by 
itself, then, how far is it proper to say that its knowership is 
dependent on something else, like the samvit-prakrti? 


Moreover, if substrate—intelligence and, thus the cognition, 
resides in the knower, then, the material cause of that cognition 
is in the knower. How then is there immediacy in perception, 





205, jiatrasrayapraksteh jiatureva jiieyatva-sampadane parikgayat - J.S., p. 670 
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for the object which is devoid of any intelligence or cognition 
or the material cause of it?*°° If the knowledge existent in the 
Self is itself immediacy in perception with reference to the object, 
then, so far as the Self is concerned there is no distinction 
between one object and another, and all objects, and not merely 
this or that object, will be known and established. Or else, 
none at all. 


If the distinction is said to be that only with reference to that 
object which is the cause of the generation of a specific knowledge, 
there is immediacy and not for any other object, what is the 
result of that immediacy? Is it the appearance of the object or 
the knowledge or both? If the object, does it appear intrinsically 
or extrinsically ? 


If intrinsically, then object will appear anyway despite the 
immediacy of knowledge. So, knowledge is futile. If knowledge 
alone appears, then, the object does not appear. Thus again 
knowledge is futile. If both are said to appear and if the object 
is said to be pervaded and manifested by knowledge, i.e., 
extrinsically, even then if knowledge alone pervading the objec, 
appears, the object is not manifest. If the object also is said to 
be manifested, then, if the establishment of the object is by the 
manifestation which is produced by knowledge, then, knowledge 
is futile, because establishment is by manifestation and not by 
knowledge. If it is said that manifestation, however, is in turn 
produced by knowledge, then some valid means of knowledge 
should be pointed out to establish this manifestation of know- 
ledge. If knowledge is not an object of knowledge, as it certainly 
cannot be and is not, how can its being the material cause of 
manifestation be known? Even if knowledge or intelligence is the 
material cause of manifestation of the object, manifestation can 
be only of the Intelligence and it cannot be produced in the object 
because the object is inert. If the inert also could be manifest, 
there is no manifestation necessary. For, if the inert could appear 


209. That-is, there cannot be the immediacy for the intelligence residing in 
the knower in the matter of objects which are external to the knower 
because of being external to the locus of intelligence, 
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it is no more inert and will become non-inert And there will be 
no means of knowing that it is the inert that becomes luminous 
or manifest. aia 


Again: if ‘intelligence exists in the knower, how does it reach 
the object ??"" It cannot be said to be all-pervasive on the ground 
that the knower is all-pervasive. For, intelligence then would 
pervade all the objects without distinction. Consequently, there 
will be knowledge always. If the pervasion is not there always, 
what is the evidence for its origination and pervasion at any time? 


If intelligence is self-luminous, and if this self-luminosity is 
proof of such pervasion of the object by it, then, its origination 
and pervasion of the object cannot be known either by itself 
(because it is self-luminous) or by anything else (as otherwise it 
will become an object like pot etc.). If it is said that intelligence 
is not cognisable by a proof or pramdna, but that the knower 
apprehends it and that, as such it is not comparable to pot etc., 
then, it is not proper to say that the knowership accrues to 
Atman or the Self due to that intelligence, since it is Atman that 
knows it, and since the Self is self-established. 


So, sahvit or knowledge and its material cause, do not exist 
in or belong to the knower because the knower cognises them 
as he cognises mind etc., and mind etc., are not then different 
from knowledge in so fart as both are knowable. Thus, the 
samyit and its material cause, because of being known by the 
cognis'ng Self, are inert and for the inert there cannot be the 
character of being the consciousness or the cause of it. And, it 
cannot: be non-inert for there is nothing conscious other than the 


Self. 


Nor can it now be said that the Self transforms itself into 
intelligence, and is thus the material cause of intelligence, for the 


210. jado’pi prakasate cet, kim prakasena krtena. nahi tasmin krstepi 
jado’rthab prakaso bhavet, bhaveccet, jado nama na sidbyet. tade 
jadab prakaéi-bhavatityapi na jiltyeta-J2.S., p. 312-313, 

211. Hitherto the argument proceeded on the assumption that the intelligence 
pervades the ‘object and it was tried to establish the impossibility of 
immediacy. Now, that pervasion is said to be impossible, 
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Self isschangeless and cannot enter into any relation of cause and 
effect; evolute -or evolvent.. Even. if intelligence is: accepted tobe 
the modification of the Self, what about the other ‘objects which 
are inert or intelligent? Hsw are they established ? Other schools 
of thought like that of the Bhattas will not be -able to eaplain. 


But in Advaita, they are established not by the transformation 
but by transfiguration, vivarta, of Brahman. So, it is concluded 
that: Intelligence is neither a quality, nor a function or product 
of a function, nor a modification of anything else. Its relationship 
to Atman under any of these categories is impossible to defend. 


Aiman itself is Intelligence, is of the very mature of 
Intell:gence. There is nothing other than Intelligence. The 
distinction of knower, known and knowledge are due to nescience. 
Intelligence-Self which is immediacy itself appears in all the triune 
distinctions of knower,; known and knowledge. The world of 
objects, too, is secured only due to the conditioning of pure 
Intelligence by nescience. All the empirical usage is made possible 
only because of that conditioning."** The Self or anubhiti or 
experience is the soul of all and it is immediacy. And since the 
Self which is immediacy is the nature of all things, immediacy 
can be said to be in the knower, knawn or in knowledge without 
distinction or harm.*’® 


Yet knowledge or experience is considered to be a fruit by the 
common map, though really experience is beginningless. It is 
already self-established. But it seems to be established anew. This 
is precisely the illusion. The illustration of space or ether will 
bring out the truth clearly, Ether or space, though unlimited in 
itself, seems to be limited by the hollow of the well. The hollow 
of the well gives the space there an appearance of shape which 
ether. in itself does not possess. In the same way, though the Self 
or experience in itself does not know any change, it appease to. be 
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secured in the form of knowledge when the senses come ‘into 
contact with the object. .The production or origin of knowledge, 
however, is only an illusion. , mG 


From all this discussion it is clear that Bh&atta’s oun that 
the existence or non-existence of knowledge is inferred from the 
existence or non-existence of the fruit or experience of the object, 
is indefensible for the reason that the fruit or experience is not an 
object of knowledge. Surely, what is not an object of knowledge 
at all cannot serve as probans in an inference. 


Moreover, if, as the Bhattas urge, knowledge is inferred when 
the object is known, it should be accepted that when the object is 
known the inference of knowledge results from that. Is there not 
here the defect of mutual dependence? When knowledge is 
established, the known object is established, and when the known 
object is established, knowledge is inferred. 


The probans for the inference of knowledge from the known- 
ness of the object is thus vitiated.*** It cannot be said that the 
object, and not the knownness, is the probans for the above 
inference; for, only that which is associated with knowledge is 
spoken of as known. For, it cannot be said that when there is 
an object, there is the knowledge of it. Even when there is no 
knowledge, there can be the object.**° So, there can be no 
inference of knowledge as the Bhatta seems to believe. 


If knowledge itself is knowable by pram@ra and similarly the 
knower also, this clearly involves an infinite regress: the knower 
of a knower, the knowledge of. knowledge. Pramdaza, like action 
being dependent on the knower, does not pervade its own 
_substrate—viz., knower, the Self, which is of the nature of 
knowledge. 


This position of knower and knowledge is comparable to that 
of agent and action. The agent and his action are not the 
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Objects-of that action of his. For, objectness and agenéy cannot 
be in one, simultaenously and because, though the action may 
differ, the agent is one. The agent and his action cannot be 
the object of any other agent and his action, because by the 
same reasoning, that agent and his action also will have to be 
taken as the object of yet another agent and his action. Thus 
again, there is an infinite series of agents, actions, instruments 
therefor, etc. 


The same reasoning is to be adopted in the case of know r 
and knowledge also and the infisite regress there, too, is quite 
apparent. Knower and knowledge are not the objects either of 
themselves or of other knowers and knowledges, like agent and 
action because of infinite regress.*’®° It cannot be said that the 
object in the case of knowledge is an established fact while the 
result of an action is something to be accomplished. For, there 
is really no difference in the two cases. In both the cases, there 
is no establishment either before the pramdaua or before an action 
respectively. So non-establishment is common. | 


If the contention is: with reference to the agent, he must 
be an established one. He must be there before he could start 
an action. But the case of the cogniser (or knower) is different. 
He can be a cogniser without being necessarily cognised either by 
himself or by others, Otherwise, either there will be infinite 
regress or mutual dependence. Infinite regress, if he is known by 
others. If the first cogniser is established through another 
cogniser’s knowing, the second cogniser also is a subject to the 
same condition, and in this way there is infinite regress. Mutual 
dependence will arise if the agent (cogniser) establishes himself by 
knowing himself. To know -oneself, one should exist first. To 
exist, one should know oneself. So, the cogniser need not be 
cognised to be established. The same reasoning applies to 
cognition also. 


If this be the argument, there is agreement from the 
‘Siddhgatin’s side over the fact that the cogniser and the cognition 
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Gan exist without being. cognised, if they appear without any 
pramaga, f.e., if they are self-luminous. For, if. these, cogniset 
and cognition, are not there, there could be no certainty whether 
one knew an object or not after the object has been established, 
That is, the object will not appear, as the colour will not 
appear in the absence of light; Objects will not be known to 
exist unless there is the knower and there is the cognition of 
the object, If an object could appsar even in the absence of 
the cogniser and his cognition, it must necessarily be self-luminou:; 
as much self-luminous as the cogniser and the cognition them- 
selves. But the object is not self-luminous. For one who does 
not accept the fact, as the Bhattas do not, that cognition is 
self-luminous and that ignorance is illumined by that, nothing 
will appear-or that which appears should be self-luminous. 
Therefore, the cogniser and cognition are not objects either of 
themselves or of others. 


It is concluded that as there cannot be another positive entity 
or negation, error is not cognition-otherwise. If silver is existent, 
illusion and sublation are not possible. Nor even if it is 
non-existent; so, it is established that silver is really inexplicable, 
anirvacaniya. Hence the Bhatta dictum that silver as the negation 
of shell is only another positive entity stands refuted. 


“.* 


The Refutation of Anyathakhyati (V) of the Naiydyikas 

That which appears in illusion, say the silver, does not 
exist either in the place where it is seen, nor any where else as 
the Naiyayikas seem to think. That which is sublated can 
nowhere exist. The this—aspect (idamamsa) alone remains after 
sublation. It sets the limit to sublation and thus is uasublatable. 
And there is no sublation without limitation, as the Buddhists 


believe. 


The notion that the sublated silver exists elsewhere arises 
because it is presumed that whatever is sublated in a place must 
‘exist elsewhere. The basic idea behind this presumption is that 
‘a foneexistent thing can never appear and, so if a thing that 
appeared in a place is sublated there as not being existent, it 
should necessarily exist in some other place. The distinction 
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between existent and non-existent ia not one of ‘uncompromising 
dichotomy: nor is‘ there the rule that the existent -dlone® should 
appear. The nature of illusion is precisely this and it: defies the 
dichotomy of the existent and the non existent. That the silver 
so sublated here exists elsewhere is at best only a presumption 
and /s not borne out by immediate experience. If there is the 
immediate experience of silver existing elsewhere, there will be no 
illusion at all. Its illusoriness is brought about when: the silver 
appears in the locus where it is not. 


-. If the Anyathakhyativadin wants his realism to be retained, 
he should accept that what appears here exists here only. If 
the fact of sublation militates against the existence of the 
apparent silvec where it appears, then, it can as well be said 
that the absence of apprehension elsewhere is proof. positive that 
it does not exist elsewhere. If anything could exist even. where 
it i8 not perceived, anything could be said to exist anywhere. 
To say that silver that does not exist here, is perceived here, is 
to indulge in contradiction, for if there is no silver, there can be 
no perception of silver and if there is no perception of silver at 
all; where is the question of anything like the silver existing 
elsewhere being the content of the perception of silver here in 
this place? If the perception of silver has any content, ‘that 
content should be where it appears:to be? 


oe Of course, there is the subsequent negation o 
This also is perceived.< This does not come i 
the earlier perception of the existence of silver i 
it is negated. Even if this négation ‘is grante 
the ‘perception of positive existence of silver, 

worse for negation, for it may have for its content the absolute 
non-existence (paramarthikabhava) of the silver and not the non- 
existence. of . the perceived. silver because of this silver being the 


f the silver. 
nto © conflict with 
n the place where 
d to conflict” with 
it is so much the 


content of perception. There can be non-perceptioa (anupalahdhi) 
of something only when that something will Ordinarily be perceivod 


had ait existed but yet. is not perceived, T his is not what 


_ Rappens in the.case of illusory silver. It ig indubitably perceived. 
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Perception is.a& ptimary source*’® of knowledge and when silver 
is. perceived here and now, the content. of: that perception is 
also here and now. o) tink Ca; : 3 


If silver is sublated it is “ sablated in the place where it was 
perceived. If it did not exist in that Place, it could much less 
exist in the place where it did not even appear. If anything 
could exist even without being apprehended, this non-apprehension 
being common both to this’ silver and hare’s horn etc., hare’s 
horn etc., could also be supposed to exist. One cannot say, in 
other words, that hare’s horn does not exist on the ee 
that it is not seen anywhere. 


It is true that silver is seen as a real thing in some places 
and this is not the case with the hare’s horn. But, though 
hare’s horn does not exist, hare exists and horn, too, exists on 
cow’s head, if not on a hare’s. It is not hard then to imagine 
a@ horn on the head of a hare. It may be argued that the horn 
on the cow’s head is unsublated but the silver under discussion 
is sublated, and as such should be presumed to exist elsewhere 
than where it appears. Sublation in one place implies existence 
elsewhere. _ 


In reply to this Vimuktatman asks: Is it that a thing is 
sublated where it is or elsewhere? If the first, then even the 
real horn will be sublated where it is and will be found 
elsewhere. If the second, since the reality for this silver in this 
place is found elsewhere, and since no sublation is possible 
where silver is perceived to exist, and since sublation of silver 
is said to take place only elsewhere, the reality of silver is to 
be postulated only in the place where It appears and not 
elsewhere. 


If it is rejoined that what is existent elsewhere is ejecta 
here, then, what is presented here not being sublated, it is 
pointless to posit its existence elsewhere. If this silver alone is 
said to be the reality elsewhere, since it has appeared here, (been 
brought over here), its sublation ought to take uit iin 


= are Ste 
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elsewhere. If it is said that what is real elsewhere did not 
transport itself here physically, but appeared as if it were here, 
how does one know this? Not from the appearance of silver 
for, one says only “This is silver’. If it is said to be known 
by sublation, even sublation will be only of the silver existing 
elsewhere, and not of the silver here. The silver cannot be in 
both the places. And it has been shown that silver cannot be 
negated where it (exists. Otherwise, even the real horn on a 
cew’s head will be negated in its place. Hence, withom 
appearance, no existence could be presumed*’® lest it should 
apply to hare’s horn etc. 


Sublation of silver in the place where it appeared cannot, 
as it has been pointed out earlier, be the ground for presumption 
of its existence elsewhere. If it existed elsewhere, sublation 
should take place only there. Just as silver is said to be where 
it appeats, it can be said that it exists where it is sublated. 
Without some probability, sublation eannot be thought of. This 
probability is absent elsewhere where silver is said to exist, for, 
there ‘is not even its appearance there. In fact, probability is 
only on the side of postulating the existence of silver here, as 
only here the sublation takes place. It is not as though there 
is no sublation of silver elsewhere for the reason that silver is 
real there. 


This logical difficulty in fixing the existence of silver arises 
because silver is taken either as real or as tota]ly unreal. On 
cither of these assumption, a satisfactory solution of an illusion 
will never be found precisely because what we are confronted 
with here is a silver in illusion. If the silver exists and appears 
there is no possibility of sublation. If it is said that it appears 
but does not exist, how is it that what is totally non-existent 
appears ? 


Those who hold other theories of error, taking silver as real 
or unreal, should tell us whether anything given in experience 
either as real or unreal is as it is given, or is there a possibility 
of this appearing as otherwise than what it is? 
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If the first, the cognitions “This is silver” and “This is not 
silver” will have their corresponding objects and there is no 
need for postulating the existence for silver elsewhere. If the 
second, all trust in knowledge will go as no knowledge will reveal 
the object as it is. Even the sublating cognition will reveal the 
object only as othérwise than what it is. 


The result will be universal uncertainty. It is only the 
cognitions that should determine the objects for us. If they fail 
in this function, there is no other substitute. Hence, there is 
no such thing as an invalid cognition.**° All cognitions are 
valid. And valid cognitions are never sublated. Cognitions having 
different contents cannot sablate each other; nor cognitions 
having the same content for that matter. It is established that 
cognitions are never sublated since there is no such thing as 
invalid cognition. What is sublated is only the nescience which 
produces the indetermniable object in illusion. : 


If the Anyathakhyatividin maintains that the existence 
otherwise of silver is postulated because of the impossibility of 
its obtainment in the situation of perceptual experience otherwise, 
and because silver itself must somehow or other be a constituent 
in the immediate perceptual knowledge, the question is how 
existence otherwise of silver in an unknown form can be of any 
use in the appearance of silver in a normal way? The unknown 
silver that exists otherwise cannot be a constituent in the 
immediate perceptual experience; because it is not perceived there 
like a pot (which is not the content of the silver-cognition). As 
such, the presumption of the silver existing otherwise for 
Safeguarding its obtainment as given in the immediate perception 
is useless. 


If the appearance of silver is not normal but due to 
nescience, as the Advaitin says it is, the unknown existence of. 
silver may be a useful suggestion. But that is not acceptable to 
the Anyathakby8tivadin. He may argue that just as, even 
according to the halts the real silver, though unknown, atill 
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plays a part in the illusion of silver in it, similarly, the unknown 
silver existing elsewhere really may play a part in producing the 
illusory silver here. But the Advaitin will say that illusion is, 
according to him, produced by nescience and that, therefore, the 
teal being unknown or concealed by nescience is intelligible. This 
is not open to the Naiyayikas. The silvereillusion is brovght 
about by the nescience of the shell, not out of the nescience of 
silver. The existence of silver elsewhere is not at all relevant to 
the phenomenon of illusion, It is the shell that appears as 
silver due to nescience. 


It is not as though both silver and shell are there as some 
people contend, and the illusion is due to the false coordination. 
It is perfectly unnecessary to postulate two where the situation 
becomes quite intelligible even by the postulation of one existent, 
viz. shell. If silver, too, were existent like shell, it has to appear 
in the sublating cognition, but this is not observed. 


The Anyathakhyativadin cannot persist in saying that the 
non-existent (according to him) silver does not appear where the 
distinctness of the non-existent from the existent is not known. 
When one says “This cloth is white’? the knowledge of the 
substance and attribute is presupposed. To say that the non- 
existent does not appear when the non-existent is not known is, 
as was pointed out, like saying ‘‘one’s mother is barren”, One 
should rather say that the non-existent does not appear to valid 
means of knowledge or that it does not appear in the form of 
the existent. 


Even if this be admitted by the Anyathakhyativadin, he is 
not out of the depths yet. If the statement that ‘‘the non- 
existent does not appear in the form of existent” is the qualifica- 
tion introduced in the statements: ‘‘The non-existent does not 
appear,” it will imply that the non-existent appears as non-existent. 
If this be maintained, this will not be a rejection of asatkhydativada, 
but only of the anyathakhyativada, 


_ If the argument is that since the cognition of the existent 
is not that of the non-existent and vice versa, the non-existent 
does not appear as existent, this will again reinforce the 
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impossibility of anyathakhyatl, as the existent is perceived as 
existent and the non-existent is perceived as non-existent, 


Moreover, even an existent does not appear as another 
existent. The non-existent can appear as existent much less. 
Anyathakhyati is not available even when one existent appears as 
another. If another existent is also existent, it is not cognition 
Otherwise. And it cannot be non-existent. In the same way, 
non-existent appearing as another non-existent, too, is not 
anyathakhyati. If the non-existent is said to appear as existent, 
is that non-existent a mere nothing or a positive something? If 
the first, it is not acceptable to the Anyathikhyativadin as being 
a realist he does not acknowledge the non-existent appearing as 
existent. It is not the second because non-existent cannot be 
existent. If it is neither, it is only inexplicable. And the 
inexplicable is not open to proof. Yet it is given in experience; 
and hence it can never be denied as an apparent presentation 
brought about by the nescience of the shell. 


The Anyathakhyativadin of the Nyaya school maintains that 
the silver is real, but elsewhere in the market-place. How can it 
ever come into sense-contact of the percipient subject? In this 
way, existence elsewhere and non-existence face a common 
difficulty. If the existent elsewhere can come into sense-contact 
due to certain defects, this contention is open to the non-existent 
here also. And the difficulty is that the sadvddin can never admit 
a non-existent factor in any situation. The non-existent, according 
to Advaitin, can appear due to nescience, and can be perceived by 
an apparent sense-contact. 


If the contention is that what is real alone, as accepted by 
the Anyathakhyativadin, can come into sense-contact due to defects 
but not the inexplicable as accepted by the Advaitin, even then 
only. what is at a different place could be made to appear here, 
and not what existed at a different time. Sense-contact is only 
with that which is present, however distorting the defect might 
be. Even the defect cannot be a substitute for the eye; it 
cannot produce a second vision. Nor will it take the vision to 
some other place. Otherwise, the shell in which the silver-illusion 
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takes place will never be perceived. -If the vision is made 
continuous from the place of illusion to where the silver exists, 
one must behold all the things that lie in between. There is 
also the question of mediacy. Silver is perceived immediately. 


If it existed elsewhere, this immediacy will be difficult to.explain. 


All this accepting that silver is in sense-contact.. Bat even 
that is not admissible because illusion is not generated by the 
senses; otherwise even the perception of the ‘this’—element which 
is not illusory will become illusory since it is in contact with 
the sense of vision.*?? 


To both the Anyathakhyativadins and Anitvacaniyakhyativadins, 
it is common that the silver that appears as ‘this’ in illusion 
does not exist in that form. As such it cannot be sat or real. 
And it is not a rule that only that which exists should appear 


‘in illusion. If the illusory object is not existent, it is not if 


sense-contact.*** Thus in silver-illusion, there is no question of 
silver existing elsewhere appearing here as the Naiyayika contends. 


13 
Theory of Atmakhyati 


The theory of Gtmakhyd@ti or self- cognition is held by 
Vijfidnavadins or the Yogacdras of the 


the 


Buddhist persuasion. The 
theory declares that in error, the cognition need not be referred 


to any external object for the simple reason that no such external 
object exists. Error, according to them, is only the appearance 
of the form of the Cognition itself as external.?2® When we are 
said to see silver in illusion, we are in reality ‘seeing’ only the 
idea of silver. What exists is really the cognition or idea of 


silver which appears to lie in the external world. The 


illusory 
eon Is its own object. 


When the sublating Cognition arrives, 
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what is denied is not the cognition of silver, but the notion of 
_the externality of the content of the cognition.*** ‘In the sublating 
cognition ‘This is not silver”, it is the ‘this’- aspect that ‘is 
sublated, and not the silver. eg 2 AwoRe 


The Atmakhyativadins are Satkhyativadins who hold that in 
error one perceives an existent, and not a non-existent. The 


totally non-existent entitics like the sky-lotus, the son of a barren 
Woman etc., cannot come within the realm of experience. The 
very fact of there being an experience of silver establishes the 
existent character of silver. The inference is of the form: This 
silver is real, because of the possibility of its being experienced, 
like the real silver. Or else, this silver is not unreal, since 
there is no absence of experience as in the case of real silver. 
Absence of experience is the pervading probans for the unreality 
of sky-lotus etc. Hence, as there is the absence of the absence 
of experience, the pervading probans, there is the absence of 
pervaded unreality of silver.*?® 


But, then, if silver appears to be external and if this 
appearance is the sublatable illusion, what happens to the doctrine 
of the perception of the existent, satkhyati, which holds that “a 
thing exists as it appears’ ?°°° The Atmakhyativadin answers this 
question by pointing out that, though it is generally true that 
a thing exists as it appears, this silver-illusion can be explained 
differently on account of the occurrence of the cognition of a 
stronger sublation. The sublating cognition, as we have seen, is 
of the form “This is not silver’, negating, not the silver, but 
only the ‘thisness’. Oaly thus the sublation is intelligible. Silver 
is not denied, but only the. ‘this’. So, the illusion refers, not 
to the unreality of silver, but to its apparent externality. And 


- it is silver that is perceived even in illusion and this silver does 


not vanish on sublation. Thus, no damage is done to the 
satkhyativada or the doctrine of the existent. If the silver, too, 
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is supposed to be sublated, there fe unnecessary -prolixtty in 
phat both the ‘silver’ and the ‘this’ must be taken to be sublated. 
silusion and its sublation are rendered quite inteliigible by 
negating the externality of silver-cognition, and, consequently, it 
.§ superfluous to suppose that the silver, too, together with its 
externality, is unreal and is sublated.?*’ 


If it is said that both silver and its externality need not 
be sublated, and that silver can be supposed to be sublated 
instead of the externality, this is not helpful; for, if the substrate 
‘silver’ is sublated, the ‘thisness’, also will go along with that. 
Thus, both of them will have to be taken as sublatable, which 
is redundant, It cannot even be said that even if the ‘thisness’ 
is negated, it need not follow that silver is only a form of our 
internal cognition; for, silver at some other place may be the 
substrate. The negation of ‘this’ may mean ‘elsewhere’. This 
argument of the Naiydyika, too, is not helpful because what is 
remote in space and time cannot be the content of the immediate 
and present perception.22®° So, the silver must be identical with 
the cognition that is internal and that is of the nature of residual 
impressions.**® Thus, there are no two things here as in other 
theories, cognition and the content; there is only silver which is 
one with its cognition. This theory is therefore describable as 
pistemological monism.?*° 
e 


14 
Refutation of Atmakhyati 


However much the Atmakhyativadin may try to save the 
reality of his silver-cognition, it ends in signal failure on closer 
analysis. For (1) if erroneous cognitions could arise without any 
counter-part, this will make our very experiences doubtful. There 
will be universal uncertainty of knowledge. This will entail the 
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consummate view that the external world is a figment of 
imagination, as the Yog&ciras are not averse to pointing out.**’ 
(2) The Yog&c&ra is not slow to admit that a totally non-existent 
entity cannot even appear in experience. He has tried to save 
the reality of silver by appealing to an inference based on 
the dictum, “‘Silver must be real because it is experienced.” 


But in the process what happened to the ‘externality’ or 
‘thisness’? Is it existent or non-existent? That it is not the 
former is obvious. If the latter, how did it happen to appear 
in experience in association with silver which is internal? If 
silver is real how does illusion arise at all? If it is obviously 
due to the illusory externality, how did this ‘externality’ come 
to be there to create an illusion? If it is existent, then, it is real 
like the silver and there will be no sublation of externality. If 
it. were non-existent, how can the non-existent appear? If it 
could, whither the satkhydtivada? 


The Vijfianavadins argued that there will be prolixity if both 
silver and its externality are supposed to be sublated when by 
the sublation of the externality alone one can secure a Satisfactory 
account of illusion and sublation. But this, too, is not a sound 
contention. For, prolixity is a defect only when there is an 
assumption.**? Here the sublation of silver is not an assumption. 
It is an experlence. The experience of sublation is in the nature 
of negating the silver in the error ‘This is silver’. And_ this 
sublating cognition is self-manifest.*°° Hence the question of 
prolixity does not at all arise. 


Again according to the Yogacairas, as to the Prabhakaras, 
knowledge is self-manifesting or self-revealing. If silver is only 
a form of knowledge, then, this should be self-evidently clear to 
the Yogicira. Then, how can there be error??** Further, even 
accepting that error is possible, sublation of error should mean 
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that one cognition is known by another. For, there are no 
objects, but only cognitions. If this be so, it flatly contradicts 
the self-manifest character of cognitions. How can a cognition 
be self-revealed and revealed by another at the same time ?*°° 


Moreover, if there were no external objects at all, how does 
the Yogacara get the notion ‘‘outside as it were” ??°° 


Thus the @tmakhyati doctrine fails to carry conviction. 


15 
The impossibility of sublation of the shell-silver in the Sat-khydtivada 


Those (the Akhyativadin, Atmakhyativadin and the Anyatha- 
khyativadin) who hold the sat-khyativada, (viz., what is perceived 
in an illusory perception is existent) as against the asatkhyativada 
on the one hand and anirvacaniyakhya@tivada on the other, do 
not realize that they cannot possibly account for the sublation 
of the silver, for instance, that appears in the shell. While 
admitting the unreality of that which appears in illusion, these 
theorists somehow want to retain the existence of silver. The 
Akhyativadins take shell-silver to be real as remembrance. The 
Atmakhyativadins deem it to be real as cognition. The ‘Anyatha- 
khyativadins consider it to be existent elsewhere or in some 
other positive form. All these explanations take the presented 
silver away from the place where it appears and place it 
somewhere else. They are constrained to do so, of course, 
without recording any great success in offering a satisfactory 
explanation of error. “ 


The difficulty arises for them because of their presuppositions. 
They are stubborn in holding that the illusory object i-e., shell- 
silver is’ existent in some manner and is known as such by 
knowledge. ~ - 7 7 : an ! 

The Satkhyativadins do make a distinction between valid and. 
invalid knowledge. Invalid knowledge is incorrect knowledge. 
238, ibid. ) 
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Whence is this incorrectness in knowledge? Is it the failure to 
grasp the object in entirety (artha-nyiinatva)? Or is it that 
something more than the entire object is grasped (artha-adhikatva)? 
If the first, no cognition can be said to be valid since no 
cognition can claim to have grasped the entire object in all its 
aspects. If it be the latter, it follows that knowledge has 
overreached itself and that there fs an excess of this knowledge 
which has no corresponding object. A knowledge with no object 
for it is hardly worth the name of knowledge. The word jitana 
means something through which an object is known.?*” Hence 
even though a knowledge does not reveal the whole object, yet 
to the extent it reveals, the object corresponding to that must 
be admitted to exist. But it is impossible that there is a 
knowledge without an object.7*° It follows then that there is no 
such thing as incorrect knowledge for the Satkhyativadins. And 
since there is knowledge of shell-silver, shell-silver must exist. 
The very fact of its appearing in knowledge is its proof.2** 
Conversely, if silver is not there, its cognition, too, will not be 
there. 


Regarding the argument that silver is admitted to exist but 
not in the form of shell, it only means that there is no such 
knowledge corresponding to the manner in which the silver is 
not. The Satkhyativadins do not accept even negative cognitions 
as devoid of objects. What are we to say about positive 
cognitions? Thus, on the presuppositions of the Satkhyativadin 
there is no unreality for silver like the so caijled real silver itse°f] 
Otherwise real silver will become unreal, for, the Satkhyativadin 
is not able to point out any difference between them. 


But he may attempt to reinstate the existent quality of silver 
by saying that the first cognition “This is silver” testifies to the 
existence of silver (though the second sublating cognition: ‘‘This 
is not silver’ negates it). If, on this account, there is silver 
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existent in the form of shell and does not exist so, it clearly 
must be said to have a dual nature of existence and non-existence 
at the same time because in whatever way the silver might be 
known, (existent or non-existent), these knowledges must have 
contents corresponding to them. But this non-existent element 
cannot be admitted by the Satkhyativadin into anything that is 
given in knowledge. 


The judgment: ‘‘This is silver’? expresses the identity of silver 
and shell. By virtue of this judgment, the reality of silver 
appearing in the form of shell must be accepted, because of 
being so given in knowledge. Even granting unreality for the 
identity of silver with shell, the very usage of the illusoriness 
of the silver ‘is dependent on the fact of the illusory object 
being presented and sublated where it was presented and thus, 
the Satkhyativadin will not be able to talk in judgments like: 
“The silver is ungeal because of its non-existencc’, which is the 
only well known form of sublation, as for him, the silver is 
real; and therefore, the unreality etc., will have to be attributed 
only to that identity of silver with shell. 


If it is said that the identification of silver with shell is 
illusory because of the non-existence really of any such identity, 
and that this illusoriness and non-existence that really belong 
only to the false identification, are transferred by a figurative 
usage to silver also which is real and that the usage thus 
becomes: “‘The silver is unreal’’, the reply is that such a figurative 
usage can as well be extended to the real shell also. For, like 
silver, it is one of the counter-correlates of a false identification. 
It is as much a partner in the falsity and as much culpable. 
What applies to silver applies equally to shell, and vice versa. 
If it is argued that shell is directly perceived in its own place 
as it is even after sublation of illusion has taken place, but not 
so silver, the fact of silver being perceived directly is also 
undeniably in some place for the Satkhyativadin who accepts 
the reality of silver. Otherwise it cannot occur even as the 
content of memory. If it is said that the silver, though seen 
elsewhere is not seen as identified with shell, the same can be 
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said of shell also. It is not experienced as one with silver in 
that other place. If it were, it will be real and there will be 
no sublation of its identification with the silver as ‘“‘This is not 
silver’. In other words, there is no question of identification of 
real shell with real silver elsewhere. 


If it is said that unlike silver the shell seen in the illusion 
is recognised as such even after illusion has been sublated, it 
follows that because of the absence of recognition of silver as 
persisting after illusion unlike shell, it is unreal like the identity 
itself. And this is not satkhyativada any ‘more. 


Hitherto, the discussion was proceeding granting the sublation 
of identity only and it was pointed out that the fact, universally 
admitted, of the sublation of silver remains a riddle for the 
Satkhyativadin. Now it remains for us to show that the supposed 
sublation of identity, too, is unwarranted. Indeed, the sublating 
judgment is not of the form: ‘‘There is no identity”, but only 
of the form: “This is not silver’. But there it has been seen 
that silver is real and thus remains unsublated. In a similar 
way, if identity is given in perception, then on the Satkhyativadin’s 
presupposition, it should, ipso facto, be real, in which case there 
is no question of its being subject to sublation. It boils down 
to this that there is nothing sublatable under the sun since all 
cognitions are alike valid for the Satkhyativadin. 


It may still be argued here that the identity is certainly 
sublated. It is true that the negating judgment is “This is not 
silver” and not: “There is no identity’. But this is because 
the illusion did not start as; “There is identity between these 
two”, which implies the cognition of two things separately. How 
then can there be identity? Illusion, on the other hand, starts 
with a coordination, sa@manddhikaranya as “This is silver”. As 
the illusion is “This is silver’, so the sublation is of the form: 
“This is not silver’. The sublation should be commensurate 
with the illusion. Thus it is only the identity that is sublated. 
In the light of this attempted justification, one may like to know 
whether the sublating cognition ‘‘This is not silver’? arises when 
difference between shell and silver is apprehended er when it is 
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not apprehended. If the second, did the cognition of difference 
alone sublate the illusion? Or something else? Not the cognition 
of difference, because this cognition is not of the nature of 
denia!. It cannot be said that the cognition of difference sublates 
the knowledge of identity because they are opposed to each other. 
Then, the knowledge of difference will not obtain in an object 
where there is knowledge of identity, because of the conflict 
itself. If it did, it means that there is no conflict, and thus 
the cognition of difference will not sublate that of identity. If 
the cognition of difference arising with reference to the object 
where knowledge of identity has already arisen, is the sublater 
of the latter, then, the knowledge of identity as ‘“‘This is silver” 
arising subsequently with reference to that object will sublate 
the knowledge of difference. In other words, knowledge of 
identity and knowledge of difference are not the subiaters of 
each other. Both being cognitions, have their own objects, and 
both are valid in their own way. But they are not related as 
sublater and sublated. One who has got the certainty of the 
knowledge of identity as ‘‘This is silver’? will have no knowledge 
as “This is different from silver’? and vice versa. Even if one 
has, it does no harm. Doing no harm, it is not an illusion. 
Otherwise there cannot be an object having many forms, having 
both identity and difference, because of their mutual conflict. 
Thus, it follows. that the knowledge of difference by itself is not 
the sublater of identity. 


Nor is it something else. For when there is no cognition 
of difference, difference remains unknown; the sublating ‘something 
else’ will remove the total unity of the silver, the ‘this’ and 
their identity together. This is not welcome to anyone. 


To revert to the first two altegaatives proposed viz., does 
the sublating cognition arise when difference between shell and 
silver is apprehended or when it is not? The second of these 
alternatives has been answered. The first alternative is answered 
presently. . 


Difference between two things is their mutual non-existence. 
‘Shell is not silver and vice versa. If the cognition of this mutual 
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non-existence is said to be the sublater of identity, this. will 
mean that all cognitions of mutual non-existence will be sublaters. 
This, perhaps, may not be the case when the mutual nature of 
the two objects, e.g., shell and silver, is first known and the 
knowledge of mutual non-existence may act as sublater. 


But again the doubt is: does this sublating knowledge of 
mutual non-existence arise in the objects which are the objects 
of the knowledge of mutual existence or elsewhere? 


If the second, the knowledge of mutual noneexistence can 
operate only in the objects wherein the knowledge of mutual 
existence has not arisen. How then can this negation sublate 


another knowledge with which it has no connection or which is 
not its sphere? Surely, the knowledge of mutual non-existence 


of pot and cloth does not sublate the knowledge of pot and 
cloth. 


If the first, i.e., if the cognition of mutual negation has the 
same objects cognised by positive knowledge as _ existent. in 
themselves, it will result in the contradiction of the negative 
cognition having a positive content and thus becoming a positive 
cognition. And the positive cognition will Only be strengthened 
by the support that the negative cognition lends to it by having 
the same existent content. Hence, the positive and the negative 
cognitions cannot have the same object. If the negative cognition 
has a different content, it will not be a sublater like a negative 
cognition (i.e., cognition having the noa-existent as its content) 
which arises when there is the non-cognition of what is- ordinarily 
perceptible. If it is said that the cognition of negation which 
arises when there is the non-cognition of what is obtained reveals 
the non-existence in different placc and time, but that, in the 
present context, the cognition of negation reveals the non-existence 
of the object in that place itself, even thus, if it has a different 
content, it does not sublate; if it has the same content, it only 
strengthens the verdict of the positive cognition. 


Besides, two questions that arise here are: (1) Is the identity 
of shell and silver sublated in illusion? Or (2) is the identity of 
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‘this’- aspect and silver? Not obviously the first because that 
identity has not been apprehended. Nor even the second, because 
that will involve the apprehension of mutual difference which 
does not happen at the time of the illusion. Indeed, one 
becoming the other is thinkable only when there are two entities, 
and not when there is only one. If it is suggested that one 
locus of the two aspects appears, that does no harm, for it is 
not their mutual nature or identity and the identity is not 
sublated. The sublation is not of the form: ‘‘There is no locus 
of the aspects’. If the locus it is that is sublated, by its 
sublation both shell and silver are sublated because of being its 
aspects. This is undesirable for the Satkyativadin. Nor is it 
observed in experience. 


It may be urged that if the locus is the aggregate of the 
two aspects, then when there is the sublation of the aspects there 
will be the sublation of the locus. But it is not so. It is a 
different one coming into being by the mutual identity of shell 
and silver at the time of illusion. That, too, is sublated by 
the sublation of mutual identity as: “This is not silver’, just 
as the cloth is destroyed by the disintegration of the texture of 
the threads. Hence, the absence of sublation as of the form 
“There is no locus” is not a fault. 


This argument will be right only when the negation of 
mutual identity is the sublater. But that is not the case. This 
negation will not be the sublater. It was stated earlier that 
identity between silver and shell is impossible both when difference 
between them is either known or unknown. Consequently denial 
will be denial of what is not obtained. 


Earlier, the opponent argued that the knowledge of mutual 
non-existence arising from the knowledge of difference is tho 
sublater. Mutual non-existence can be known only after difference 
is known. When the difference between shell and silver is known 
the mutual non-existence is not known at that time; nor is it 
‘known prior to the knowledge of difference because difference 
then is not known. What will this knowledge of mutual non- 
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existeace sublate? When knowiedge of difference, supposed to 
sublate the knowledge of identity, arises, (if it could arise at 
all, for it has been shown earlier in these pages how it cannot 
arise annulling the knowledge of identity), it will not be opposed 
to the knowledge of identity and the knowledge of mutual non- 
existence will be only in accordance with this. Thus, when the 
knowledge of difference ‘This is not silver” has arisen, the 
cognition ‘‘This is silver’? is doubly strengthened. 


Of course ‘this was said only granting that knowledge of 
difference is possible. But that, too, is not possible. Knowledge 
of difference requires the counter-correlate which is different from 
correlate. One cannot be one’s own counter-correlate. What is 
the counter-correlate here? It cannot be the ‘‘this”—element, 
(idamamsa) in “‘This is silver’. The reason is that the ‘this’ - 
element is not at all perceived. It is not possible to say that 
the ‘this’ - clement, though not perceived as different from silver, 
is yet perceived in some general way and as such it can be che 
counter-correlate. It is not correct to assume, for example, that 
when ten objects are simultaneously apprehended, each of these 
ten .objects is apprehended as different from the other nine 
simultaneously. It does not happen that way. Hence, that 
which is merely apprehended cannot be a counter-correlate. It is 
all the more so when it is positively cognised as identical. Thus 
the ‘this’-aspect and the silver cannot be the counter-correlate 
one of the other. 


If it is said that that which is known as different is the 
countercorrelate, to be known as different, counter-correlate must 
be known, and this counter-correlate in its turn will require the 
knowledge that it is different and so on. There will thus be 
infinite regress. 


The cognition that reveals ‘silver’ reveals only its identity 
with ‘this’- aspect, and not difference. And this identity can 
never be sublated on the presuppositions of the Satkhyativadin. 
Both knowledge of difference and of non-existence are not useful 
in sublating the error of identity. We have three possible 
_ alternatives here. 
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Does the knowledge of difference etc., directly remove the 
error? Or indirectly through the removal of its cause? Or, 
thirdly, through revealing the non-existence of the object? 


Not the first two alternatives, for, to the Satkhyativadin, the 
object appearing in the so-called illusion and the cause of illusion 
are real. And knowledge will never remove that which is real. 


It cannot be the third: for, the non-existence of anything is 
revealed only by the pramapza of non-cognition. In order that 
it may be so revealed, the non-existence must be that of 
something that exists or could have existed really. Thus, the 
identity between shell and silver also must have to be treated 
as real. And it is not possible to establish the non-existence of 
the identity between silver and shell. 


What is this that is called negation of identity? If it means 
that there is no identity at all, then two alternatives arise: (1) 
Is identity the form of that for which there is non-existence by 
its very nature? Or (2) is ‘merest non-existence the nature of 
the identity? The first :is not possible for the Satkhyativadin 
like the Prabhakara. For, he holds that non-existence is only 
another positive entity and this is not the positive entity that is 
the counter-correlate of non-existence. Hence, identity cannot be 
the form (r#pa) of its own negation. 


Not the second alternative, too, because the identity has no 
form of non-existence since it is the content of the positive 
cognition: “This is silver’? and because it is not the content of 
the negative judgment: ‘“‘This is not silver”. 


If it were said to be non-existence, it will be revealed by 
the knowledge of non-existence and not sublated. But the 


opponent’s claim is that identity should be sublated. Otherwise 
there is no error at all. 


Even granting that it is non-existence, it is non-existence of 
what? Of shell and silver? Again what kind of non-existence 
is it? If it were prior and posterior non-existence of shell and 
silver, these can never be known at the time of the illusion, 
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because of being prior and posterior to it. If it were mutual 
non-existence this should be known ‘in the form; “This is not 
silver’, and not as “This is silves’? (a form in which identity is 
indeed manifested). So identity cannot be the non-existence of 
shell and silver. Thus, it transpires that it is only existent and 
real, apprehended as such. If the non-existence of this identity 
were to be revealed at all, it would be revealed elsewhere, but 
ceftainly not at the place where it is apprehended. 


For this same reason, there is no sublation of the knowledge 
of identity by that of mutual non-existence revealing the non- 
existence of identity. Both in the case of identity having non- 
existence as its very nature and non-existence having identity as 
its very nature, the knowledge of mutual non-existence has only 
the knowledge of identity as its content because of the nature 
of non-existence for identity. If anything, the knowledge of 
identity is further strengthened and not sublated, by the 
knowledge of the mutual non-existence of shell and silver. 


If it is said that the knowledge of mutual non-existence 
reveals the same identity otherwise (as ‘“‘This is not silver”) than 
what it was before (viz. “This is silver’) and that as such there 
could be the nature of sublation for this knowledge, there are 
two questions here: (1) Is the non-existence of identity revealed 
by the knowledge of non-existence as another form of it (i.e. 
identity) like existence? Or (2) is it revealed as different from 
identity? In either case there is no hatm for the identity 
cognised earlier. For if there is no form of identity at all, 
nothing that is its form or related to it can be known. As 
such, there is no damage to the existent aspect of identity. If, 
moreover, something different from identity is revealed by the 
knowledge of mutual non-existence, then identity ceases to be the 
object of that knowledge: This means that identity exists. 
Therefore, nothing that is known in the form of an existent can 
be cancelled by the knowledge of non-existence _ (abha@va-jnana). 
Hence ‘it is not useful in illusion. Even difference does not 
sublate, having difference as its subject-matter. Thus there is no 
sublation for the knowledge “This is silver’. This is what will 
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happen to the theory of sat-khyati which avers that anything 
exists as it is known. 


16 
The Doctrine of Asatkhyati—its Statement and Refutation 


The Madhyamika nihilists explain that in error the utterly 
non-existent entity appears.**° In the silver-illusion, for example, 
the sublating cognition arises as “This is not silver’’. The silver 
that appeared is now denied in the place in which it made its 
appearance. So, one has to conclude that what was totally non- 
existent appeared there. Otherwise, it will not cease to be there 
when the sublating cognition arrives, 


The Anyathakhyativadins suppose that a part of what appears 
in etror has no being; but the Asatkhyativadin will urge that 
the whole of what appears is false. Otherwise the negative 
import of the ‘sublating cognition as “This is not silver’’ will 
not be understandable.**? The Anirvacaniyakhyativadin will, while 
admitting that silver is sublated at the place in which it appears, 
will insist that the sublating cognition does not so much bring 
out the total non-existence of silver as the absence of any reality 
or existence for it. Silver according to him is neither existent 
nor non-existent. The Sinyavadin cannot see the point of this. 
Absence of reality is non-reality or non-existence.?42 


It cannot be said that it is impossible that a totally non- 
existent thing, tuccha, can ever appear in experience and that a 
barren woman's son, the mon-horn etc., are not fit for perception 
and that the totally non-existent silver does not differ from these 
non- entities. For, even the Sinyavadins do not say that the 
totally non-existent has any capacity to appear in knowledge,?¢* 
but it is due to the capacity of the cognition itself, jianasamarthya, 
which ,is distinguished by its own peculiar intrinsic nature - 
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svabhavabheda, (which is different from the son of a barren 
woman, sky-lotus etc.), that the non-existent is manifested.*** In 
the place where silver-error occurs, there is no silver and 
consequently there is no sense-contact with the object. Still there 
is the origination of cognition of silver because of the internally 
differentiated residual impressions.7*° And this is no strange 
phenomenon ‘and it should not surprise the Advaitins at least 
for whom the subjective nescience produces the cognition of the 
non-existent. 


Moreover, if it is not the non-existent, tuccha, that is cognised, 
there can be no experience of sublation in the form “This is 
not silver” which affirms that the non-existent appeared. Here 
the non-existent is seen to be capable of being perceived in its 
own form as noncexistent. If it is the existent that is cognised 
both in the illusion and the subiating cognition, there is no 
possibility of any illusion or its sublation. For, the cognition 
of the existent can never be sublated either by the cognition of 
the existent or of the non-existent. Nor does the cognition of 
the existent sublate either the cognition of the existent or of 
the non-existent, as in the case of the cognition of real silver. 
Thus, as no relation of the sublated and the sublating is observed 
between two cognitions of the existent, it should be granted 
that in illusion the non-existent alone appears as existent.**° And 
the sublating cognition brings its non-existent character to light. 


If it is asked by the Anyathakhyativadin: ‘‘How can the 
direct perception “This is. silver’ be sublated by the indirect 
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knowledge “This is not silver?”; the perception of silver can be 
sublated only by the direct perception of shell”, it is no fault 
here; for, the knowledge “This is silver’? is weak because it is 
illusion, though it is direct perception. But the knowledge ‘‘This 
is not silver’, though not direct perception, is stronger because 
it is valid.7*” If, ‘on the other hand, “This is silver’ is noé 
illusory, then, even direct perception cannot be the sublating 
cognition, because of both of them being of oqual strength. 


‘This answer of the Sinyavadins is given accepting for the 
sake of argument that the shell-cognition sublates silver-cognition. 
But his position is that shell-cognition is not the sublater. It is 
the cognition of the unreality of silver that is the sublater. How 
Can an existent object of direct perception sublate the silver? If 
it is because of mutually conflicting or opposed nature, there is 
no conflict between the cognitions of any two positive entities, 
as between those of pot and cloth; much less ‘between those of 
the same object. So, if the silver-cognition is sublated, the 
sublated is unreal. Then, the unreality of silver is obvious. The 
Advaitins accept the absence of reality for silver when they 
hold that the cognition ‘‘This is not silver’? is the sublating 


cognition. So it is clear that it is the non-existent that appears 
as existent in illusion. 


Moreover, the silver, though elsewhere reai, appears in illusion 
in a unique way in coordination, sa@manddhikarapzya, with the 
shell.**° That is why it is said to be an illusion. As in this 
coordination with the shell, even the Sadvadins or those that say 
that only the existent appears in illusion, agree that silver is 
unreal. And this kind of silver-appearance is unique only to 
illusion. Therefore it is that the Asadvadins subscribe to the 
doctrine of the appearance of the non-existent. Even the 
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Advaitins admit the unreality in terms of anirva@cyatva of silver 
'n coordination with shell. 


The Advaitins may object that it is the cognition of the 
existent shell that annuls the silver that is born of the nescience 
of shell and that, therefore, it is the cognition of the existent 
and not the non-existent that constitutes the sublating cognition. 
But even for the Advaitins, the sublating cognition is of the 
form ‘‘This is not silver’, which speaks of the non-existence or 
negation of silver anywhere. So, the cognition of the non- 
existence of silver is justly the sublating cognition, because of 
patency. 


Not only is there patency for this; also there is non-patency 
for the statement that silver is the product of shell -nescience. 
Nescience is only absence of knowledge.*‘° If silver is really 
the product of that nescience, it amounts to saying that it is a 
product of non-existent something and not of mdya. If maya, 
too, is nescience, that also is non-existence with the result that 
its product will not have indeterminability but will have only 
unreality. Thus, being born of that, silver is really non-existent. 
Even admitting that that which is ,born of the non-existent is 
existent, it is not at any rate indeterminable. Even if mayd@ is 
indeterminable, silver that is born of non-existence cannot be 
indeterminable. And there is no birth for the real or the existent. 
If it is said that though silver is real and birthless in the 
unmanifest condition merged in its cause, it has birth when it 
becomes manifest as an effect, even then, for the form that is 
manifested there is non-existence earlier. Thus, silver is not of 
the nature of maya. | 


If reality for the manifest form is desired in the unmanifest 
condition in the causal potentiality, then, if they, i.e., the manifest 
effect and the unmanifest cause, are identical, then, there will be 
no distinction of the unmanifest and the manifest, cause and 
effect. If they are different, then, even when the unmanifest 
cause is present, the manifest effect’ will not be present. Thus 
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the manifest effect i born of the non-existent, and is not of 
the nature of maya. If it is said that for the non-existent there 
is no birth for the simple reason that it 1s non-existent, then, 
for the existent also there is no birth, for the reason that it is 
existent. If it is said that for the real there is birth due to 
operation of maya, even through maya, the birth of the thing 
is not of a nature that is established, because of the very 
establishment: If it is of a nature that is not established, then 
birth is from the non-existent. Thus, the birth of all is only 
from the non-existent. Thus from the non-existent only, the 
non-existent is born, and there is nothing indeterminable. And 
indeterminability is not patent anywhere. If anything is not real, 
it is unreal. The counter-correlate of the real is the unreal.*°° 


There is also the scriptural declaration: “At the beginning 
there was only the unreal here and the real was born of it’’.?°* 
So, being the cause of everything, the non-existent is the Brahman. 
Its attainment is liberation.*** This nothingness is indicated in 
the scripture: “na pretya samjnasti”. The andvrtti sruti, or the 
non-return declaration (ma ca punardvartate) becomes intelligible, 
only on the Sinyavadin’s account. 


17 
Refutation of Asatkhyati 


The Asatkhyativadin is wrong in saying that by the sublating 
cognition “This is not silver’, only the non-existence of the silver 
that appears is made known. The sublating cognition informs 
us only about the absence of the empirically real silver, It shall 
be explained as follows: It was said by the Asatkhyativadin 
that the vij#dna or mind alone is, by its internal distinction, 
and by virtue of the residual impressions of earlier knowledge,?** 
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produces or manifests the non-existent and that such a kind of 
manifesting capacity is called avidya@ even by the Advaitin. 


Now, what is this capacity of the mind, vij”#dna to manifest ? 
What is it capable of? If it were the non-existent, is this non- 
existent something that is produced by the potentiality as an 
effect is produced, or is it only manifested (or made known) by 
it? Not the first; because being an effect is incompatible with 
the concept of the non-existent. The non-existent cannot be an 
effect. Even if it 1s admitted that the mind or vij#ana produces 
the non-existent as an effect, then it can only be said that the 
mind has the capacity to produce that effect and not the 


capacity to manifest. 


Nor the second; because over and above the illusion as 
“This is silver”, there is no other illusion that is born of i, 
and that has the non-existent as its content.2°* If the second 
illusion like that is abmitted, a second manifestation with regard 
to that is necessary and thus there is infinite regress, In other 
words, if by the manifested entity one means that it is the 
content of its cognition, even then, what is that cognition having 
the asat for content? Is it a jaadna@ntara (or a second knowledge) 
or is it the same as arising from its locus or content viz., the 
asat? It cannot be the first because there is no other second 
knowledge than that of the asat. If there were, that would 
involve a third knowledge, and so on. Thus there will be infinite 


regress. 


If it is said that though the potentiality of vijiadna or mind 
that has reference to the illusion “This is silver’’ has nofcapacity 
to give a second knowledge (the knowledge that has the non 
existent as the content, other than the kaowledge “This is silver’), 
it is itself the illusion and that, therefore, there is no infinite 
regress, this, too, is not sound; for, the same cognition cannot 
be both the illuminated and the illuminator or the originator 
and the originated. If the cognition, in other words, itself is 
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the manifester of the non-existent, how can it be the manifested 
at the same time, for one thing? For another, to say here that 
the cognition has the power to manifest is meaningless, when 
the cognition itself is the manifestor: It cannot be said that 
one and the same thing is both the locus of a certain power 
and the object of that power at the same time. And the power 
cannot properly be said to exist without the potentiality to 
manifest. 


If it is said that even the potentiality need not be admitted, 
and that the cognition which is secured by its own cognition 
can itself be the manifestation of the non-existent thing, then, 
how far is it reasonable to speak of the relation of the existent 
Cognition and the non-existent content as is intended by the 
sixth case in “Of the non-existent” (asatah)? The relation of 
the real and the unreal is possible only if one accepts the 
indeterminable maya. If the relation between the two is said to 
be merely the dependence on the non-existent for explanation, it 
passes one’s understanding how the featureless nothing, which 
the non-existent is, can be helpful in any explanation. 


Indeed, the condition of being the explainer and the explained 
is not possible without a connection. The class name, ‘cowness’, 
for example, is explained only with reference to the individual 
cow, viz., Khanda. The non-existent entity, on the other hand, 
cannot have any relation. Then, how can one speak of the 
existent cognition as dependent on the non-existent for any 
explanation? Nor can the cognition import something, viz. 
knownness or unknownness into the non-existent by which one 
can say that it is its own,*°* for, a non-existent entity cannot 
be a substratum. 


255. In the case cf pot etc., knownness, and though fit to be krown, 
unknownness due to the absence of conditions of knowing are spoken 
of, due to the possibility of a knowledge of pot. Thus, there is a 
connection .between pot and knowledge. This is not possible in the 
utterly non-existent, 
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If it be said: without the asat or the non-existent, there 
cannot be a cognition of it; therefore, this invariable connection 
of non-existent for a cognition of it is there, this is an erroneous 
argument. The existent cognition is neither boro of the non- 
existent, nor identified with it. How can then an_ invariable 
Connection between them be spoken of ?°°° Therefore, to say 
that there can be the manifestation of an absolutely non-existent 
thing is meaningless. 


If the non-existent is mentioned as an object of cognition, 
it is due to nescience. That is why ‘the expression ‘‘vikalpa is 
devoid of an object and it follows verbal knowledge”’.*°’ Thus, 
the silver denied in “This is not silver’? denotes only the non- 
existence of the real silver and not the silver that appeared in 
illusion. With regard to the latter it is only the product of 
nescience which gets the name of knowledge. 


Moreover, there cannot be an experience of the non-existent 
and the non-established. The cognition of the non-existent is a 
contradiction in terms because the so-called cognition of the non- 
existent has no content. Is the non-existent something existing 
differently from the existent or no? If the first, it is not a 
non-existent nothing, because it is said to exist, though different 
from the existent. If the second, to say that there is an 
experience of the non-existent is wrong. So, the cognition of 
the non-existent is only an illusion and is of the nature of 
maya. The Advaitin uses the terms asat and sat, non-existent 
and existent in the empirical sense. Even then, in the expression, 
“the non-existent does not exist’, by the ‘non-existent’, it is not 
the Sanyavadin’s nothingness or void that is meant, but only 
that which is ma@yic and inexplicable. And that which is 
inexplicable is so because it is neither real nor totally unreal. 
As it has appearance in experience, it becomes fit for usage 
and expression. The Advaitin is forced to use the term ‘asa?’ 
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or ‘tucchad in the sense in which the Sinyavadin uses it only 
due to his desire and earnestness in: dispelling the illusion under 
which the Tucchavadin labours. So, that the Advaitin uses the 
term ‘tuccha’ is no strong reason to say that the void is fit 
for meaningful expression having a corresponding content. Neither 
the totally valid, nor the totally unestablished comes in for 
ctiticism but only that which is illusory. Thus the illusion of 
the non-existent constitutes a matter for criticism. Indeed, the 
non-existent does not get an ontological being by merely being 
an illusion. If that were the case, the silver in the illusion 
will secure. an ontological being. All that appears as having an 
existence in illusion is thus the work of maya. And there is 
no cognition of the non-existent even. 


Again, even according to the Sinyavadins it is not the 
something that exists somewhere tha} appears within the illusion ; 
otherwise his position will be indistinguishable from that of the 
Satkhyativadin. It is not even silver that appears in the illusion, 
according to the Advaitin. It is something that is not silver 
that appears as silver.*°° That is why the illusion. If it were 
the non-existent that appears in illusion, like the silver, non- 
existence will accrue to the non‘-existent itself. Thus, there can 
be no cognition of the non-existent. 


It is apparently open to the Sinyavadin to say: just as the 
asat or the non-existent is said not to be established on the 
ground that if it exists and is different from the sat it is not 
asat and that if it does not exist different from sat, it is sat 
only and thus, is not established at all, the maya of the Advaitin, 
too, shares the same fate since it is neither different from sat 
nor non-different from it. But this is not true. Maya has been 
described as indeterminable,?*° not so the asat of the Sunya- 
yidin. 
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The Stnyavadin here may protest: when it is said that the 
asat does not exist, it is not its non-existence that is mentioned; 
nor even the sat that is different from asat, but only the asat 
is meant. So, even when asat is said to be non-existent different 
from sat, there is no non-establishnient of asat. Similarly when 
it is said to exist different from sat. Though the term ‘exist’ 
is inappropriate in the case of asat, it is used to denote the 
nature of asat so that it may be useful to those who want to 
know its nature. This is not odd. For, even the Advaiiin uses 
the term ‘exist’ with reference to maya in describing illusions, 
though maya is indeterminable. 


Moreover, when asat is said to be different from sai, this 
difference is not due to the existence or reality, satta, that is said 
to accrue to asat when it differs from sat, as the Advaitin would 
wish it to be. The other-ness of asat than satis because of the 
impossibility of the form of sat for asat.**° Asat does not appear 
in the form of sat, nor sat in the form of asat. In the case 
of pot etc., their existence or counter-correlateness is due to their 
being the basis or substratum of the attribute of difference. But 
there is no contingence of identity of asat with sat because of 
the absence of this attribute of difference in the asat. For, it 
has already been said that the so-called difference of asat from 
sat, unlike the difference of pot from cloth, is not the cause of 
reality or otherness of the asat. The otherness is due to the 
unique appearance or manifestation of asat in a form other than 
that of sat.2°! This idea also is not strange. For, those who 
uphold difference, bhedavadins, say that though there is no 
difference for difference itself from the substrate, it does not on 
the account become the essential nature of that substrate. 
Similarly, though there is no difference for the asat, it does not 
become the essence of the sat, for it has an appearance dissimilar 
to that of asat. The usage of the absence of cloth, the absence 
of pot, prior non-existence, posterior non-existence, etc., become 
meaningful, not because of the intrinsic differences in the non- 
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existence, or asat itself, but only because of the differences of the 
existent entities=as in the usages ‘“‘difference among the pots”, 
“difference among the pieces of cloth’, etc., though pot and cloth 
in themselves have no difference intrinsically as their very nature; 
or, even as the Advaitins hold, as in the case of the difference in 
space that is differenceless due to the adjuncts like the vessel, 
well etc. So, the non-existent is not an unestablished entity. It 
is not established also that if the asat is other than sat, then there 
will be existence, sativa, for asat also. 


The Siddhantin’s reply to this above objection is: whether 
the non-existent is something that exists apart from the existent 
gat, or it is not different from the sat, it is an existent only, and 
cannot be a non-existent, as has already been said.*°? With regard 
to the alleged dissimilarity of form in which the asat is said to 
appear, (atadripa), ie., dissimilar to that of the sat, there is the 
danger of mutual dependence in this notion. For, only if 
difference is established, dissimilarity will be established; and only 
if dissimilarity is established, difference is established. If there 
could be the dissimilarity of form even when difference is absent, 
’ then there is the contingence of the absence of the form of sat 
even for the sat, and the absence of the form of asal even for 
asat, since no difference is required. 


Again: if the asat has a form, it is existent and real like 
pot. If it does not have a form, then, how can it be said that 
asat appears in a form dissimilar to that of the sat? Only for 
that which has a form, difference can be spoken of. If it could 
be spoken of, difference itself must be deemed an asat or non- 
existent, since that which diffsrence is to characterise has no 
essence and a form. Even in the example of space, quoted by 
the opponent, if space has no form, it has to be deemed as asat 
as in the case of difference. If space did have form, then, it 
cannot be an example for asat that has no form like d fference. 


Only that which has a form can have an essence.*** The usage 


262. sato” nyatve ca asatas sadantaravat sattvam, ananyatve ca sadeva ninyad 
iti asuto” siddbib - ibid, p. 167 


263, rOpavattve bhedasyakasadesca sattvat Svaripasiddheh - ibid. 
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of difference in space arises, not because of any intrinsic difference 
in space, but because of the difference of the adjuncts like pot 
etc. So, if for the non-existent there could be ascribed a form, 
it will no more be non-existent. And the usage of difference 


due to adjuncts, too, in the case of the formless, essenceless asat, 
ig quite unintelligible and impossible. 


So, the example instanced by the Asadvadin (i.e., that difference 
itself has no difference but on that account it does not become 
one with that which differs), to support the view that though 
the non-existent has no internal difference, it does not for that 
reason become one with the existent, sat, and that asat appears 
all the same differently from sat, is not proper. 


Moreover, even between difference and the different (bhedin), 
if there is a difference, and mot oneness, in nature, as the 
Asadvadin asserts, then, they will have to be seen as two different 
things. If, on the contrary, there were no such difference between 
them, there is the contingence of the absence of difference, not 
merely between the difference and the different (bhedin) bu; 
among ali the things in the world, like pot and cloth. Thus, 
the perception of difference, like the perception of the non- 
existent asat, must have to be understood as illusory. Hence, if 
the case of difference could be an example for asat, it is only 
in so far as both of them, difference and asat, are illusory, and 
not otherwise. 


Consequently, the Advaitin’s position stands unassailable - viz, 
if the asat is not different from sat, then, like the sat, asat 
also will be sat. The expression of ‘is’ or ‘is not’ is singularly 
inapplicable in the case of the non-existent which is totally 
characterless and essenceless. But for sat, because of reality, 
there is an essence, core of being. And for Advaitin’s maya, 
there is establishment because of appearance in experience.** 
Thus, illusion is not the perception of asat as sat; it is the 
work of maya, and is indeterminable - anirvacaniya. 


264. sato vistavaripena mayaya abhasaripena svaripasiddheb = J, We Es Ote 
p. 155 
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18 
The Establishment of the Theory of Anirvacaniyakhyati 


The Advaitin holds that error is the cognition of an indefinable 
object.2°° The object that appears in illusion is neither sat (real) 
nor asat (unreal), nor sadasat, real-unreal. It is different from 
any of these categories of existence and non-existence,?°° sadasad- 
vilaksaza. It is not a non-existent because it appears in experience. 
And what is a totally non-existent nothing like a barren woman’s 
son can never appear in experience to any one. The immediately 
perceived presence of the illusory object can never be dismissed 
as a void or nullity. The very necessity that man feels to account 
for the appearance of the illusory object indicates that it is not 
a figment of imagination. 


The illusory object, on the contrary, is not existent or real 
because it gets sublated at the touch of right knowledge. That 
which claims a title to reality should have persistence, and should 
be the content of knowledge at all times. The silver in illusion, 
for instance, vanishes when the knowledge of shell arrives. 
Sublatability then proves, not the non-existence, but the negation 
of reality for the silver. And it is a contradiction in terms to 
speak of a thing as both real and unreal. 


Therefore, the silver in illusion is really indeterminable as 
real or unreal.*°’ The Satkhyativadins like Bhattas, Naiyayikas, 
Prabhakaras and Yogacadras and the Asatkhyativadins like the 
Madhbyamika Buddhists, cance) out each other by their mutually 
contradictory arguments.*°° The fact of appearance goes against 
the Madhyamikas. The fact of sublation is detrimental to the 
interests of the Satkhyativadins. And between themselves they 
unknowingly establish the indeterminability of the illusory silver. 





265. anirvacaniyartthavabhasam vibbramam - N. M., p. 111 


266, sadasattvabhyam anitvacaniyavidyatmakatvabhyupagamat - J. S., p. 47 
267. JF.S., 1. 9 


268. khyater nasat, bidhat na sad ityanyonyapaksam nirakurvadbbir vadi- 
>> bhireva ripyasyanirvacani;atvanm sthapifam = J. §., p. 47 
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If the silver as it appears in the illusion is real, then, there 
can be no sublation, as in the case of real silver. And the 
phenomenon ‘remains unexplained. If the silver, on the other 
hand, is unreal as it appears, then, there cannot be an experience 
of it even in illusion. It cannot be said that a part of the 
form in which the silver appears, though not the entire form, is 
unreal; for, even that part which is not real cannot appear and 
that part which is real can never be sublated. In either case. 
the fact of illusion and its sublation remain unexplained. 


The silver that exists elsewhere cannot be apparent and 
sublated here and now. While sublation takes place here as 
‘‘This is not silver’, to say that the silver exists elsewhere though 
sublated here is to admit the cognition of the non-existent. 
Indeed, one says that the silver exists elsewhere only on the 
ground of the fact that the sublation has taken place here and 
now. The silver elsewhere is supposed on the basis of the 
sublation here. When, therefore, the sublation takes place here, 
it is unreasonable to suppose the existence of silver elsewhere. 


The Anyathakbyativadin argues as follows: only the silver is 
sublated, and not the knowledge; if that knowledge, too, is 
sublated, then, the knower and the fruit of that knowledge, too, 
would have to be taken as non-existent; when the knower is 
non-existent, the sublating cognition will be without any basis ; 
consequently, nothing will be sublated; thus only that which is 
obtained through knowledgs is sublated; the implication of the 
argument being that since the cognition of silver is unsublated 
and since knowledge must have a content, the content must be 
elsewhere, though not here. 


The struggle to save the reality of silver in the above 
argument is bound to [ail because the sublation becomes intelligible 
even without the reality of silver or its cognition. The ‘This’ - 
aspect is real and its cognition is reaily the sublating factor. If 
the silver-cogsition is not there, shell-cognition is there. So, there 
is no contingence of the non-existence of the knower. If silver.” 
cognition is admitted to be unsubjated, its content, viz., silver, 
too, must be admitted. Thus, there will be no possibility of 
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sublation, as in the case of the real silver. Otherwise, let the 
real silver, too, be sublatable. Hence, if the silver is sublated, 
its cognition, too, shares the same fate. Thus, there is no basis 
for anyathakhy@ti here. 


The theory of @tmakhya@ti does not fare better. Where there 
is no silver outside, there cannot be a cognition having that as 
its form. There cannot be a cognition without a content. In the. 
asatkhyati view, this is all the more so. In the akhyatt view, 
too, since there can be no cognition of that which does not 
exist, there is the contingence of there being no illusion at ail, 
It is clear, therefore, that when silver is non-existent, there Is no 
cognition of it. While the Akhyativadin, Anyathakhyativadin and 
the Atmakhyativadin will not grant the existence of silver then 
and there at the spot of illusion, they will assert that silver- 
illusion is the perception of an existent, and not of a non-existent. 
The Asatkhydtivadins, on the contrary, hold that it is the non- 
existent that appears in illusion. 


On both these varieties of explanation, the actual cognition 
of silver at the spot of illusion is not satisfactorily dealt with. 
It is not the silver elsewhere existent, or the representative or 
memory-revival of it, or the silver-form of the internal cognition 
or the totally non-existent, that is perceived in illusion. It is the 
silver that appears to be at the spot where it is perceived. So, 
this silver can neither be real nor unreal. It cannot be reaj 
because it is sublated. It cannot be said to be existent elsewhere 
because it is perceived here and sublated here. But that it is 
not an existent is clear after sublation. So, neither the 
Satkhy&tivadins nor the Asatkhyativadins are able to explain the 
phenomenon of illusion. That is why the Advaitin holds thet the 
silver is the product of shell-nescience and therefore, indeter- 
minable.*°° | 


The indefinability that characterises the silver in illusion does 
not mean the incapacity of being defined. If it were to denote 





269, éuktireva svajiianajaripyaripa bhatiti siddham - J. S., p. 136 
Also J. S., 1, 33 UPe ts 
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the inability to define what its nature is, then, silence is the only 
course open to us, and no discussion will be possible. The fact 
is that ordinarily known categories of existence and non-existence 
do not apply to illusory silver. It belongs to a category different 
from these. So indefinability denotes an ontological status of 
silver, not to be compressed into the usual modes of thought 
like existence and non-existence. Normally existence is opposed 
to non-existence and it is obvious that one cannot be both at 
the same time. But as a fourth mode: appearance of existence 
and subsequent sublation, and consequent lapse into non-existence 
must have to be accepted as otherwise there cannot be any 
acceptance of illusion and its sublation. While the totally non- 
existent and the really existent present no problems, the seeming 
and the sublatable exercise our imagination. They demand an 
explanation that is unique as the situation of their occurrence is 
singularly unique. Indefinability is not bankruptcy of explanation 
but points to an intriguing situation not easily comprehended 
under any usual modes of thought. It emphasises the uniqueness 
of the illusory. While the other theories of error attempt to 
force the phenomenon of illusion into the known ways and 
categories, and analyse it into its experiential components to 
explain illusion away and thus fail, the theory of indefinability 
recognises the challenging element in the illusory situation not to 
be reduced to its experiential components—viz., the existent silver, 
or the non-existent silver. Indefinability is the name given to 
this peculiar ontological position and not incapacity to define. 
This is indeed established by the proof, arthapatti or presumption. 
The illusory situation cannot be otherwise Intelligible if we do 
not assume that it is indefinable. An absolutely non-existent 
thing like man’s horn cannot be an object of cognition and an 
absolutely existent thing cannot be negated or sublated. As, 
here, the silver is neither of the above, any explanation of illusion 
is unintelligible if we do not assume its indefinability,*”° 


It can be argued in the reverse way. The silver is different 
from a non-existent thing; therefore there can be no sublation. 


eh)  VOe:< hes 
270, ‘tadihobhayanyathanupapattyobhayavilaksanat& rajatader adriyata « N.M., 
t} Pp. 116 : 3 
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And it is different from an existent thing, therefore, there can 
be no cognition of it. But this is prima facie wrong. For, the 
grounds for absence of sublation and absence of cognition are 
really eXistence and non-existence respectively and not difference 
from the non-existent and difference from the existent respectively. 
Why should the absence of sublation be explained with reference 
to a non-existent thing, when there is the straight way of 
explaining it with reference to the existent? There is no use 
referring absence of sublation to it for explanation, if we would 
avoid redundancy or prolixity. While the existent will explain the 
absence of sublation, why bring in the difference from the non- 
existent as the ground of non-sublation ? 


But it may be doubted whether the Advaitin, too, is not 
committing the same error of prolixity, gaurava. He, too, must 
admit, as he does, that difference from the existent and difference 
from the non-existent are grounds for sublation and _ cognition 
respectively. The reply of the Advaitin is: even admitting the 
prolixity, how is then the explanation of illusion otherwise 
intelligible? If, as the opponent holds, absence of cognition and 
absence of sublation are because of difference from the existent 
and difference from the non-existent respectively, even then, 
cognition and sublation must have to be described in terms of 
the existent and the non-existent respectively, This cannot be 
said with regard to silver, because the cognised and the sublating 
cannot be the same entity. It cannot be said that the silver 
being existent and real elsewhere and unreal only here, cognition 
and sutlation become intelligible. Though silver may be existent 
elsewhere, there is no proof of its appearing here in immediate 
perception. So, cognition of silver and its sublation are 
unintelligible on this account. Therefore, difference from 
(xistence and difference fiom non-existence are not grounds for 
ron-cognition and non-sublation respectively. It is much more 
reasonable to say that an absolutely existent thing can be the 
reason for the absence of sublation and an absolutely non-existent 
thing can be the reason for the absence of cognition and that 
difference fgom existence and diffirence from non-existence are 


grouids fcg sublation and cognition respectively: sublation because 
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of difference from reality, cognition because of difference from 
unreality. Thus, illusory cognition and its sublation become 
intelligible. | 


But how can silver be said to be different from both an 
existent and a non-existent, when there is first the cognition of 
silver as ‘‘This is silver’, and when there is the subsequent 
cognition as “‘This is not silver?’’ The cognition of silver as an 
existent is precisely the illusion. What is perceived is only the 
‘this’, the substrate of illusory silver. The ascription of reality 
for silver is the result of the superimposition of the unreal on 
the real.272. In other words, the ‘reality’ of silver is really the 
reality of this substrate only. It is only borrowed reality. So, 
there is no contradiction with experience for the assertion of 
indefinability. The earlier cognition of silver; as ‘existent’ being 
precisely the illusion, its sublation is intelligible. Thus, because 
of immediate experience silver is said to be not utterly non- 
existent, like the child of a barren woman; but because of later 
sublation it is said to be not totally existent like a pot. Thus 
indefinability stands to reason. 


According to the Vivarana tradition in Advaita the apparent 
conflict between the first cognition of silver as existent and the 
subsequent sublation is solved by pointing to the three distinctions 
of reality (to which attention has been drawn in these pages), 
Brahman is the absolute reality. And ether etc., are reality 
conditioned by maya. Silver in illusion is reality conditioned by 
avidyd, the distinction between maya and avidyd being that the 
former is the cause of any perversicn of reality without confusing 
its locus, while avidya is so, confusing the} locus.27*. While 
Brahman is the wielder of m@ya, the individual soul is in the 
control of avidya. When silver is perceived, it is the result of - 





271. This is not unique in the Advaitin’s interpretation. Even the Anya- 
thakbyativadin affirms that the silver that exists elsewhere appears in 
the present adhisthana or substrate as “This is silver’. Here, too, 
the ‘this’ {s not silver, as is evident from sublation. So, silver fs 
superimposed on the ‘this’. | 

972. svasrayam avyamoheyanti viparitapravysttihetur maya, svisrayath vyémo- 
hayanti tathavidhaivavidyeti bhedah -Citsukha on N. M. p. 119 - 
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individual nescience. It has neither the absolute reality of 
Brahman nor the empirical reality of ether etc. Thus it is only 
apparent, pratibhasika.*"® In this way, too, the indefinability is 
established. 


With reference to the doubt whether the sublating cognition 
“This is not silver’, which denotes the non-existence of silver is 
not in conflict with the earlier -statements of the Advaitin that 
silver in illusion is neither existent nor non-existent, it is replied 
that the content of the sublating cognition ‘‘This is not silver” 
has for its content, the non-existence of real silver.*"* Thus 
there is no conflict with experience for the statement that silver 
in illusion is different from non-existence. 


If it be asked whether the silver perceived in illusion does 
not stay, as it is not that that is sublated and as it is not its 
non-existence that is spoken of, but only that of the impure 
silver, it is only to be- replied that the silver in illusion is of the 
nature of nescience arising out of ignorance of shell. That is 
why it is perceived in the spot where shell only remains after 
right knowledge arises. When the nescience with reference to 
the real nature of shell reigns supreme, silver is seen. But once 
that nescience is lifted, silver is no more there but only the shell. 
Being the product of nescience, silver is only indefinable and goes 
with its cause.*”° Moreover, the natural cause of the illusory 


273, paramarthasad - vailaksapyabhiprayena canirvacyalaksanam - ibid., p. 119 
This explanation by the Vivaranacarya is considered to be more 
reasonable by Anandabodha himself. 
sadhiyan evayamapi samadhib - ibid. 

274. mnedam ityavabhasasya paramartharajatabhiva - visayataya naoubhavaviro- 
dhah - N. M. Citsukha’s Jika, p. 119. 

275. To the question: how can the empiric silver which is not in immediate 
contact with the senses here be said to be non-existent here, Ananda- 
bodha replies that it is occasioned by the appearance of the silver 
(rajatabhasa) here, | 
rajatabhasa-prasangasyaiva tatpratigedhanimittatvat - N. M., p. 120 
If what appears 'to cognition at a certain place couid be denied of 
negated then and there, then the same may happen to shell also. If 
it is said ito be reasonable because the whole situation is illusory, 
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and indefinable silver is only the indefinable nescience and this is 
beginningless. 


If the cause is some existent, then this cause cannot produce 
a totally non-existent effect. That is, the effect will have some 
reality, like pot. In the same way, an absolute non-entity, asat, 
can never be the cause of anything. Thus the material cause of 
the occasional silver is only the nescience that is different from 
both an existent and a non-existent. The inference here is the 
same as the one by which, by elimination, pleasure etc., are known 
“to reside in the Self, and not in the eight substances.?7° 


And if nescience had a beginning, then another material 
cause for this nescience would have to be sought out, with the 
result of infinite regress. The essence of a situation brought 
about by nescience is that it is sublatable.2*7 And this applies 
neither to the existent, nor to the non-existent, nor to both. 
Thus, error must be granted to be the work of the indefinable 
nescience and its sublation is only by knowledge. 


then it is asked: Does the negation throw up the absence of silver 
that is in a different condition, or the absence of the same? If the 
former, the negation will be: ‘‘the silver was here, but not now’’. 
But that is not the way in which sublation takes place. If the latter, 
as in the case of real silver where the second cogaition in conflict with 
the first cognition cannot arise, in this illusion also, the second cognition 
will never arise in conflict with the first. So, it is the indefinable silver 
that is the content of mithya-jiana. 

276. sukhadayah samavayikaranajanya gunatvat ity anumanena samianyatah 
samavayikaranasiddhau, ayavaddravyabhavi - visegagunatvenanityasparsavad 
anadharatvat, asmadadi- pratyaksagunatvena ca paramanvanadharatviati 

° aéravanatvena ca anakasagunatvacca dikkalamanasam visegagupasinyatvati 
astadravyatiriktadharah sukhadayah siddhyanti yatha tatha atrapi-Citsukha 
on N. M., p. 123 ¢ 

277. badhagocarabhavam anvirvacyalakganam - N. M., p. 124 
pratipannopadhau pratigedham eva,badham tadgocarabhavam ca badhaka- 
pratyaya - pravedaniyam anirvacyalakgapam acakgate- N, M., p. 125 


PART IV 
CHAPTER I 


THE NATURE OF RELEASE 


1 


Release, according to the Advaita Vedanta, is transcendence 
of error. Epistemologically, empirical error is dispelled by 
empirical means of knowledge. Méetaphysically, the primal nesci- 
ence is destroyed by the intuition of Brahman. The enquiry 
into the nature of truth is to attain the highest Beatitude, the 
Supreme Bliss. The fruit is of two kinds: (1) principal and 
(2) subsidiary. Happiness and non-existence of misery are 
principal fruits. The means of accomplishing either of these 
fruits is the secondary fruit.’ Again, happiness is of two kinds: 
(1) the surpassable (satiSaya) and (2) the unsurpassable (niratigaya). 
The surpassable bliss belongs to the ordinary experience arising 
out of the contact of the senses with the objects and internal 
organ-psychosis, (antahkaranavrtti). The Upanisad declares abou} 
this happiness: ‘Other beings subsist in dependence on but a 
fraction of this same Brahman-bliss’’.? 


The unsurpassable bliss is Brahman itself. The Scripture has 
it: “He knew Bliss to be Brahman”,® “Brahman is Knowledge- 
Bliss’. Release is the attainment of this Brahman that is of 
the nature of Bliss. The knower of Brahman becomes Brahman 
itself.° The attainment of release is not the attainment of a 
world beyond in the nature of a paradise; nor is Brahman-bliss 
sense-generated. This Bliss-Release is not some thing to be 


attained at all. It is attaining, as it were, what is ever attained. 
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Release, according to the Advaita Vedanta, is not something 
that does not exist now and is accomplished; it is the very 
nature of the individual. Freedom and Bliss are his essence. 
The notion that he does not have this now is precisely the 
illusion. And this illusion, as much as any epistemological errors 
that were described in the earlier pages of this thesis, is dispelled 
by knowledge. 


For example, in the case of one who labours under the 
delusion of snake in the rope, the words ‘‘That is not a serpent” 
removes the snake-illusion. The snake was not there to be 
removed now. Only the ignorance of the person is removed by 
the knowledge. For another example, a person who thinks that 
he has lost his golden ornament but who really has it round 
his neck, does not bring the ornament into being on being told 
that he has the ornament all the while on his person. The 
ornament was not newly attained because it was never lost.. 
Only the ignorance of the person is removed. 


Similarly, Brahman is the (Self. It is the only Reality. It 
is ever established. The individual soul has this Brahman -~-nature 
and ithe Self is Brahman. That it is the not-self is the notion 
that it has bred out of ignorance. When the true nature of 
the soul as Brahman-Bliss is revealed by scriptural declarations 
as ‘‘Then he knew the Self alone in the form “I am Brahman’’,® 
the ignorance vanishes. There is nothing attained which was not 
there already. 


Different schools of thonght in India hold different views 
with regard to the nature of release. The Madhyamika Buddhists 
say that the final release consists in the cessation cf the con- 
tinuous succession of cognitions that are defiled by afflictions 
like passion, aversion and so On. The cessation of the individual, 
with his ceaseless current of cognitions as that of a lamp, is 
release.’ The Yogacara Buddhists say that release comes with 


6. Brh. Up., 1. 4. 10 

7, pradipasyeva nirvinath vimokgasetasya tayinah - N. M., p. 270 
baddhasya atmanab bandhena sasha nasa eva mokgah - Citsukba, oD 
N. M., ibid. 
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the origination of the stream of pure cognitions undefiled by 
any form of objects and acquired by an intense concentration.’ 
The NalySyikas say that final release consists in the individual 
acquiting his nature by getting rid of qualities like cognition, 
pleasure, pain, effort, merit, demerit, etc.° According to the 
Vaisesikas, when the soul is rid of the qualities produced by 
contact with names and body, it regains its independence.’® The 
Saikhyas say that release is at hand when the intelligent purusa 
is discriminated from the prakrti, and as devoid of merit, 
demerit, etc. The Jainas say that at release, there is the 
permanent rising up of the soul divested of all limiting adjuncts 
like the body, the senses and their activities and all Karmas.** 
The Vaispavas and the Kapalikas maintain that the final release 
consists in acquiring an imperishable body etc.’® The Saiva 
Siddhanta holds that on release, the soul attains to the status 
of Siva himself, though not one with him.? 


Sankara holds that release is eternal unsurpassed bliss 
attained, as it were, on the cessation of nescience. The Advaitin 
does not find the characterisation of release given by the other 
schools of thought satisfactory. The Madhyamika account is 
unsound. If final release consists of the total cessation of the 
stream of cognitions, like the putting out of the lamp, then, 
to whom is this the goal? Is it to those who have the stream 
of cognitions, or to the stream of cognitions themselves? Not 
tne first; because those who have the cognitions are, to the 
Madhyamika, momentary selves continuously perishing and beco- 
ming. No relationship could be established between these fleeting 
selves and final release. Nor can it be the second alternative. 





8, visayakarady-upaplavasinyo yascittasantanah tasyetpada eva moksab - 
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Since the stream of cognitions, to the Madhyamika, is of the 
nature of the self, desiring the cessation of cognitive stream to 
get release will amount to desiring the destruction of the dear 
self. Surely, one’s own destruction cannot be one’s own goal.’® 
Moreover, without the partaker of the fruit, how can there be 
a fruit at all? Fruit to whom? | 


The Yogacara definition of final release, too, is defective. 
There cannot be any attainment of release for him who works 
for it, since all the cognitions, earlier than the origination of 
the pure cognitions that constitute release, are momentary. So, 
final release cannot be for them. There could be no relation, 
in other words, between the cognitions and the final release. 
Moreover, if we assume the stream of cognitions even at the 
time of release, then, an association with misery etc., also cannot 
be avoided. If even after the knowledge of the reality the 
assumption of the stream of cognitions is not got over, then it 
amounts to saying that all miseries exist even at the time of 
release. 


The definition of final release offered by the Naiydyikas, 
too, 18 quite unsound. Mere cessation of sorrow alone cannot 
be the human goal. It is negative, and cannot thus be the end 
of all human endeavour. Moreover, the absence of pain cannot 
be the human goal without being cognised. And since, according 
to the Naiyayika, at the time of release special qualities like 
cognition etc., are destroyed, even the state of the total absence 
of pain cannot be cognised. Thus, the state of release will be 
indistinguishable from a dead condition of unconsciousness.'® 
One can prove that in release there is nothing. But this is 
possible only when there is ‘awareness that there is nothing but 
awareness. How can the total absence of awareness be cognised 
without there being some awareness? Release cannot be compared 
"to dreamless sleep where, it may be thought, there is total 
absence of swareness. But the fact that there is remembrance 
like “I slept well”, shows clearly that there has been the con- 


15. svecchodasyapurusarthatvat-N.M., p. 272 
16. ibid, p. 277 
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tinuity of consciousness even during the dreamless sleep-condition, © 
being aware of the total absence of anything else. Therefore, 
the Advaitins hold that in dreamless sleep, it is the supreme 
Blist that is experienced. 


‘The Jaina view of the soul going up on release can bring, 
at best, only weariness.’.7 Moreover, for the soul that is all- 
pervasive, there cannot be anything like going up or down. If 
the soul, on the other hand, is of a medium size, then there 
is finitude and transiency for it. The view of the Kapalikas 
and Vaisnavas that final liberation consists of acquisition of an 
imperishable body is not acceptable since, like our own bodies 
as example, this kind of release being something obtained as an 
effect, will wither away.'® The Sankhya view also is not free 
from defects. It does not say that Purusa is of the nature of 
Bliss.’° Again, Purusa is passive and indifferent. No awareness 
of Bliss would be associated with Puruga which, on that account, 
ceases to be the human goal. For ali these reasons the Advaitin 
thinks that release is of the nature of unsurpassed Bliss and 
cessation of nescience. 


2 
Knowledge the only cause of release 


As nescience or ignorance is the cause of bondage, the 
destruction of this can come about only by knowledge. There 
are scriptusal declarations to this effect: ‘Realising That alone, 
a man transcends death”, ‘‘Neither through action, not through 
offspring, nor through wealth,’ etc. There is the testimony of 
the traditional codes also: “Release is attained only through 
knowledge whereby one is liberated from transmigratory existence. 
Through actions, a creature is fettered; through knowledge it 
becomes released.’’ There are certain Advaitic thinkers lke 
Mandana who think that release comes, not by action alone, 


17, bahulayas.heiutvat- ibid., p. 281 


418. asmadad:sariravat kgay gputanumianasya karyatvavisesena priate eg 
atvat - ibid. bate 


19. na ci Gnandarbpah puruso *shyupagato yena sa eva prakadamanah purug- 
arthab - ibid. p. 282, 
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but action in conjunction with knowledge: They quote /savas- 


yopanisad in support of the view that neither knowledge alone, 
nor actions alone will bring about release, and that they should 
be combined. “Into blinding darkness enter they who worship 
ignorance; into darkness more dense than that, as it were, they 
who delight in knowledge’’, “Knowledge and ignorance, he who 
knows the two together, crossing over death through ignorance 
attains the immortal through knowledge”.*° 


Mandana in his Brahma-siddhi gives his support to this. 
doctrine of j#dana -karma-samuccayavada in his own way. This" 
combination of knowledge and action consists not merely in the 
combination of repeated contemplation, a special form of mental 
activity, with the indirect knowledge of the one Absolute Reality 
derived from the texts of the scripture,2? but also in the 
association of that contemplative activity with rites prescribed 
by Vedas.?* 


Mandana enumerates some seven theories of the earlier and 
contemporary thinkers advocating combination of action and 
knowledge as the means to release.*° These are: (1) All the 
injunctions in the scripture serve to turn the minds of men 
away from their mundane natural inclinations to the meditative 
activity prescribed for redemption: (2) All the injunctions are 
meant to destroy desires through enjoyment, thus paving way 
for the meditative activity bringing about redemption. (3) Actions 
are necessary in ‘the discharge of the three debts, Tua - traya, 


20. andham tamah pravisanti ye vidyim upasate | 

tato bhiya eva te tamo ya u vidydyam ratah || 
Also; vidyath cavidyam ca yastadvedo’bhayam saha | 
avidyaya mrtyum tirtva vidyayamytam aénute || 

- Iga. Up. 9,11. 

21. The knowledge that arises from the Mahavakyas is only mediate (paroksa), 
and involves a reiation in some manner (samsrsfavisaya). The knowledge 
that accrucs from the texts should go through the fire of contemplation, 
(upasana), before it could turn into immediate realisation, This doctrine 
is knowo as prasankhyana, are APS 


22. S. Kuppuswamy Sastri: Introduction to Brahma-siddhi, p, xxxiv 
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which is the way to redemption. (4) The actions prescribed in 
the Karmakdnda of the Veda bring about their own fruits and 
also lead to redemption. (5) All karma or action is meant to 
purify men preparing them for redemption. (6) The Self-knowledge 
should be treated as secondary or subsidiary to actions prescribed 
in the Karmakanda of the Veda. and (7) Action and knowledge 
are fundamentally opposed to each other.** 


Mandana accepts the fourth and fifth of the above theories 
and discards the rest.2° The rites like agnihotra etc., are highly 
valuable accessories to the repeated contemplation (abhydsa) on 
the meaning and purport of the scriptural statements like ‘That 
thou art”, and bring about the brahma-saksatkara. He empha- 
sises the view that those who have chosen the way of 
renunciation secure Brahman-realisation without the performance 
of the rites.2° Bat through meditation accompanied by the 
performance of the prescribed rites release comes much sooner 
than otherwise without the performance of rites.2” Mandana’s 
interpretation of the Brahma-sitra,**® as supporting his own view 
of j#dnakarma-samuccaya, is that though the goal or destination 
can be reached even without the help of a horse, it can be 
reached much quicker and with greater ease and convenience 
with a horse than without it.2° This is different from what 
Safkara would see in the same Brahma-siitra. Sankara urges 
that the utility of the horse is in drawing the chariot and not 
in ploughing, and that, similarly, the prescribed rites like sacrifices 


are useful only in so far as they prepare the individual for the 
final knowledge. 


The final knowledge of Brahman does not stand in need of 
any action, though actions may be helpful in prepating the way 
for knowledge by creating a desire for it, The scripture declaring: 





24. B.S., pp. 26-28 
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26. B.S., p. 36 | 
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“The Bradhmapas desire to know that Self by the study of the 
Vedas, by sacrifice, gifts, and by austerity,”°° only brings out 
the fact that the generation of a desire to know the Self and 
thus a preparation for that knowledge is the utility of rites etc. 
When it is further said that what is called austerity is only 
celibacy (brahmacarya),*' celibacy is exalted and praised as a 
sacrificial rite, and thus it is clear that sacrifices, like celibacy, 
are instrumental to the purification of the mind. They have no 
place or competency in the matter of final release which is the 
fruit of knowledge. As already stated, like the horse which is 
competent only to draw the chariot, but not to plough, even so, 
the sacrifices and other duties performed are useful in generating 
the desire to know and not in the final result of Self-realisation.** 
The practice of qualities like continence, patience, control of the 
mind etc., is the internal discipline, antarangasaddhana, and the 
performance of sacrifices etc., are the external discipline, bahir- 
angasddhana, for the Self - knowledge.*® But the Self - knowledge 
does not stand in dependence on any of these in bringing about 
the fruit of Szlf-realisation. The Ja text “‘Oaly by doing 
actions here’ (kurvanneveha karma@gi) comes only to praise 
knowledge. as a Brahmajiianin has nothing to achieve because 
later on the Upanisad goes on to say that actions do not adhere 
to the brahmajianin.** The Brhadarapyaka text says that the 
Brahmajfiaoin, one who has realised his Self, is not interested 


30 Brh. Up. IV. 4. 22 
31. Chand. Up. VIII. 5, 1. 


32. asramakarmini vidyayé phalasiddhau pnapeksyante utpattau capeksyante- 
S.B. Ul. 4. 26 


33. ibid, Ill. 4.27. See also III. 4.47. Where only renunciation is the 
way to release. The Chdandogya text ‘‘on return one should be a house- 
holder’® (VILI. 15.1) means only that as a householder, one has grea 

® opportunities to practise disciplines like non-violence, conquest of the 
senses etc., and this paves ths way to fiaal knowledge. But householder’s 
life is not indispensable. Here Mapdana agrees with Sadkara. See S. Be 
Ill. 4.17, B S,, p. 36 


34. Iga- Up: 2. S. B. ill. 4.14. yavajjivamh karma kurvatyapi vidusipuruse 
na karma lepiya bhavati vidyasimartbyad iti tadevath vidya sttyate. 
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in the perpetuation of his family, f.e., in producing children.” 
Satkara has been‘ repeatedly saying that release is a matter of 
immediate eternal experience, and not something to be produced 
at sometime and place by any activity.°° There is neither an 
instrument, nor a something to be achieved after the Brahman - 
intuition.*’ 


Vaicaspati Migra, author of Bhdmati, agrees with Safkara 
that the utility of performance of one’s duties pertaining to 
otie’s station, or @srama, in life ends in creating a desire to 
know only. It may be argued: “If one who performs rites in 
order that he may get the desire to know has a desire for the 
Veda, (which prescribes the rites) then, the desire to know exists 
already. If there is no such desire already, the desire to know, 
instrumental to final knowledge of liberation, cannot arise, 
because without the rites which are prescribed in the Veda the 
desire cannot arise. In other words, even to perform the rites, 
from which the desire to know is said to arise by the Advaitin, 
there should be a desire for the Vedas, in which case, the desire 
is there already. If there is no such desire already in this way, 
no desire can be induced in the individual later because even 
the first desire to perform the rites is not there since the desire 
for the Vedas, too, is absent. 


To this, Vacaspati replies by the example of a lean man 
who, in order to remedy the leanness, turns naturally to taking 
more food, which, because of his distaste for food, (this distaste 
itself being the cause of leanness), he cannot take, and to whom, 
therefore, is prescribed some medicine. In the same way, the 
person who has, by virtue of the clarity of intellect generated 
by obligatory and expiatory rites practised without a desire for 
fruit during many prior existences, gained the faith in regard to 
the sense of the scripture that Brahman is of the nature of 


. 35. Brh Up. IV. 4, 22 
36. anubhavéridhameva ca vidyaphalam na kriyaphalavat kalantarabhsvi- 
Il. 4.15. 
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unsurpassable Bliss and that Brahman-realisation is only through 
knowledge, develops a desire to know Brahajan through knowledge 
alone. Yet such desire or taste to hear the scriptural texts on 
Brahman does not arise because of the presence of obstructing 
causes like the sins accumulated in the past births. Such effects 
of the sins as obstruct the effort to hear and study the scripture 
are nullified by the performance of the prescribed rites. Other- 
wise due to the residua of sins, the tendency may be towards 
prohibited conduct, thus intensifying the darkness of sins. So, 
such prescription of performance of rites is intelligible. 


Prakasatman and the followers of Vivaraza school, as against 
the Bhamati school, hold, however, that the instrumentality: of 
acts and sacrifices taught by scriptural texts: “That is to be 
reflected on, contemplated”, “That is to be sought, that, verily, 
is to be desired to be known”, apply or are directed to kno- 
wledge that is signified by the stem in the word “desire’’, in 
“they desire’, etc. Even in secular usages like “He desires to 
go on a horse”, “He desires to kill with a knife’, the instru- 
mentality of horse etc., are understood to relate only to going 
etc. So, too, the imperative suffix in all the texts mentioned 
above has relation only to knowledge. 


But this will raise a difficulty. Does the Advaitin accept 
that the practice of rites etc., is carried on right to the time 
-of the dawn of knowledge? What wiil happen then to the theory, 
to which the Advaitin is wedded, that only by him who has 
renounced is reality known? No, says the Advaitin. There is 
practice of karma till the purification of mind is complete, when 
the desire to know the Self arises. Then renunciation follows. 
Thus, it can be said that knowledge arises both from renunciation 
and action. An example wili make this clear. Before the seed 
is sown, there is ploughing of the land. But after the sowing 
there cannot be a ploughing. In this way, it can be said that 
the growth of rice etc., results both from ploughing and not 
ploughing. Similarly, both renunciation and action can be said 
to be the cause of knowledge. Suresvara observes--in -his -Nais- 
karmyasiddhi: ‘‘Karmas, securing for the intellect through its 
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purification a leaning towards what is within, achieve their object 
and disappear, even as clouds at the end of the rainy season”, 


The difference between the Vivaraza view and the Bhdamati 
view is said to be this: On the Vivaraza view, even though 
karmas ate abandoned after securing the desire for knowledge 
(desire, which is a channel to knowledge), yet, they are supposed 
to generate knowledge by securing means, which lead to the 
fruit when accompanied by cessation of activity, viz., unhindered 
hearing (study), reflection and contemplation, through the 
attainment of an oxcellent preceptor. On the Bhamati view, 
however, actions cease after securing the desire to know, capable 
of generating activity in respect of hearing. Hence, they, ie., 
karmas, do not generate knowledge.*°® 


38. S.L.S. Tr. by S.S.S, Sastel, pp. 331-335. 
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“CHAPTER II 
TRANSCENDENCE OF NESCIENCE 


1 


Release is cessation of nescience. Now, an interesting question 
of the nature of this cessation of mnescienee is raised, -The 
cessation of nescience is either real or unreal. If it is real, then, 
is it as real as Brahman? In that case, there will be two reals 
and the theory of non-dualism must have to be given up. If,. 
on the other hand, the cessation is unreal, then there can be 
no release at all. Again, even assuming that the cessation of 
nescience is real, is it the same as the Self or something different 
from it? If it is the same, then, there should be the cessation 
eternally. If it is other than the Self, as aforesaid, duality 
cannot be avoided, 


If the cessation of nescience, again, is accepted as illusory 
or unreal, what, then, is its nature? If it is indeterminable, or 
anirvacaniya, then it is of the same nature as--nescience and the’ 
effect of nescience. In this case, there will not. be any -release, 
since causal nescience will be persisting even after its effect is 
destroyed. Moreover; how can nescience : itself be the cessation 
of nescience? It cannot be said that cessation is non - existence 
and an emptiness. For in that case, it cannot be realisable 
through the: effort of the individuals yearning for it. If it were 
said to be non-existence; but not emptiness, even then, is it 
determinable or indeterminable? If the first, there is duality of 
this and Brahman, both béing real. If the second, there is no 
release. 


, . Noneexistence can be the extinction of only existence. and 
existence only of non-existence. But nescience is neither existent 
nor non-existent, nor both combined. There is nothing which is 
of the form of existence and non-existence and which can be 
said to be the cessation of mescience. No other forms of 


alternatives are conceivable, 
A-58 
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But when all is said and done, the fact of the cessation of 
Mescience itself is well-known, and cannot be. disputed. If it 
cannot be any of the alternatives, existent, non-existent, both 
existent and non-existent and indefinable it must be something 
different from all. these, ‘paftcamaprakara.' ‘Cessation-of nescience 
is not an existent. So, there is no fear of the duality of two 
reals, Brahman and this cessation. It js not indefinable like 
nescience, and, thus, it cannot be the effect of nescience.*® 


Some Advaitins hold that the Supreme Self is the cessation 
of nescience. But this, Anandabodha dismisses as impossible for 
the reasons mentioned earlier viz., there would be the cessation 
of nescience eternally, as the Self is eternal. Other Advaitins 
say that there is no harm in having the cessation as indefinable. 
The argument that if it be indefinable, it cannot be said to be 
the cessation of a nescience that itself is indefinable, and that 
neéscience itself will continue to be present even after cessation, 
is not very disturbing. For, indefiaability for the cessation could 
be justified if nescience has the acjuact of removability by 
knowledge.® This removability by knowledge makes the cessation 
of nescience different from nescience. For that which is extinct 





1, See NM, p. 355 

2. ibid, p. 356 
Sarvajfiatman bas this verse referring to Vimuktatman whom he calls as 
Muktikovidah: 
citibhed«m sbhecam eva va dvayaripatvam atho mrsatmatam | 
paribrptya tamo-nivartanam prathayante kb:lu muktikovid&b || 
Sarvajfiatman accepts the pafcamaprakara theory. paiicama-prakara 
avidyanivettir iti yem vidvamsah kathayanti tam vayam abbyupagacchamah 
ityarthah - Ramatirtha on Sam. Sar., 1V, 12 

3. anirvacyatvena avids atadvilasanyataratvasadhane 
Divypttimattvam upadhir ityarthah - N.M., p. 358 
Na ca vaysth bhavabhava - pramana - gamyatsya ajfianasya anirvacyatvam « 
biimah; spi tu jidoama'ra-apanodyatvat ripyavat -J S., p. 63 ; 
atra Ca ajfiina-nivrttes taips.m eva anirvacyatvath khandyate yacrsam . 

| ajfianasya jfigoa-nivar yatvera anirvacyatvam -J.S., JV, p. 452 


Oth:twise, the inf.rence «f the illusoriness of the world adopied by the | 
Advaitin will be badly damaged. 
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there cannot be extinction again. Now, it can be esked: how 
can that which destroys and that which is destroyed be without 
difference? But, what does this question mean? Does it mean 
that there should be no similarity between them? It cannot be 
$0; otherwise, there will be totally nothing in common between 
the pot that is destroyed and its posterior non-existence. One: 
does say that it is the posterior non-existence of pot. To this 
view, Anandabodha is agreeable.‘ | 


2 
Vimuktatman’s View 


The view that avidydnivrtti or destruction of nescience does 
not conform to any of the known categories, but belongs to the 
fifth alternative, paficamaprakara, is, in fact, a theory enunciated 
by Vimuktatman in bis /sta-siddhi. The verse in Anandabodha’s 
Nyaya-makaranda, which follows Vimuktatman’s thought, quotes 
Vimuktatman in support of the theory that avidydnivytti is of 
the fifth order.° 


4, svamatena pariharati - Citsuka on N.M., p. 357 


5, na sapnasan na sadasan nanirvacyopi tatksayah yaksanuripo hi balihir 
ityacarya vyacicaran - ibid. p. 355. See J.S., p. 85. Also 1S., J.V., 
p. 452. 


There are notions, like difference of the soul from God, of nescience to 

its locus viz., Brahman, which are neither nescience nor its products but 
Which are not ‘real Avidyanivytti also belongs to the same category, 

_ However, Jianottama adds that the fifth mode of removal is illusory, 

~  paficamaprakaraenivettir mith\a ityeva rahasyam-J.S., J.V., p. 452. Yet 
avidyanivyiti is not sinya; its proof is the experieace of the removal - 
ajfana-nivrttau kit pramanam iti cet, nivettiprasiddhireva-/.S., p. 86, 

- The pafcama-prakara-avidya-nivrtti bas been expressed as follows; 
_paficamaprakasa& avidya-nivsttib ma sati nasati, na saiasati na sadasad- 
vig’ vilak gan8, na jiiana-nivartya, kit tu ajfiana-aprayukta jfanajanydé ajflana- 
‘ ‘/pratiyogini jada brahmavadeva muk‘au api anuvartate, apap ES LES 
varabita ca, See Anantakrishna Sastrin’s Satabhisagi. 


Madhusidara in his Advaita-ratnaraksanam says that there is neither 

°-© geality nor non-existence for the world; but there is only Brabmsn which 

~ =: 5 tethe Joéus and: svaripa of the superimposed world and its non-existence, 
“adbigthanam eva adbyastasya svaripam, tadabhavasyépi iti siddhantara- 
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The objection, as we have already noted, is this: . If. the 
removal of nescience is real, then there will be a second Reality; 
Brahman being the first. If it.is the Self itself, then Self being. 
eternal, the absence of nescience also will be eternal, in which, 
case there will be no avidya to account for the world. And, 
avidya will be causeless. If it had a cause, the Self, being the 
same as this avidyd, too, will have a cause and origin, and,, 
thus will cease to be the Self. And there will be no locus for. 
nescience, the Self being non-eternal. Or, nescience itself will 
have an origin. If the removal of nescience is non-existence, 
then, if the non-existence, too, is the Self, all the difficulties of 
the non-existence of the Seif will arise, chief among them being: 
nescience itself will be without a locus. If this removal, on the 
other hand, is an attribute of the Self, then, either this attribute 
is different or non-different from the locus ie., Self. If it is 
non-different from the Self, the difficulty has been pointed out. 
If it is different from the Self, it cannot have the Self as. its: 
locus. . y 


If the removal of nescience is unreal, the world will become 
real. It cannot be both real and unreal. If it is indeterminable, 
then, the same nescience which is also indeterminable will exist 
and there will be no release. And, there is no other alternative. 
It cannot be void because void cannot be the ultimate goal of 
all endeavour, and it cannot be established. Again, the non- 
existence is the removal of the existent alone; similarly, existence 
is the removal of non-existence alone. But nescience is neither 
existent nor non-existent nor both. It is. indeterminable. Its 
removal, therefore, cannot be either existent, or non-existent Or 
both or indeterminable. One indeterminable is not:the removal 
of another indeterminable and, further, it is knowledge that is 
known to be the remover of nesciencc. Therefore nescience is 
the absence of knowledge, and its removal is the existence of’ 
knowledge, 





basyam. Even the ‘negative texts like asthala etc., inform. pale the Self 
- and not the negation of sthilatva eto. asthiladi vakyanith ca sthi ludi* 
ies _yilakgaga - ‘Etmasvaripa-mstra-bodhakatvam, na tadabhavabodhakatvam. 
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Vimuktatman answers that there is a fifth alternative to us.® 
The four forms°of removal enumerated, viz., real, unreal, real- 
cum-unreal, and indeterminable, pertain only to the determinable 
entities. The removal of nescience which is indeterminable must 
be reasonably of another nature. Verily, the oblation must be 
commensurate with the deity.” 


Vimuktatman offers an alternative to the view of the paficama- 
prakara in the eighth chapter of Ista siddhi, holding that avidyd. 
nivrtti is indeterminable, with this difference that while avidya is 
removed by knowledge, avidyd-nivrtti is not. We shall see the 
problem a little closer. The objection seems to be as follows: 
Nescience is unreal; its destruction also must be unreal since 
destruction has nescience as its antecedent and since, thus, 
destruction itself can be said to be produced from nescience. An 
effect follows from its cause which is its antecedent and which 
ceases when the effect is produced. In this sense, here, the effect 
can be said to be the destroyer of its cause. 


The argument is ingenious but hollow. If destruction has 
nescience as its antecedent material cause, it will exist only so 
long as that cause exists. With the disappearance of the material 
cause, the effect also should disappear. When nescience is 
destroyed, nescience-less states follows; there is no transformation 
of the material cause viz., nescience. And, sharing the nature of 
nescience, how can the destruction of nescience be a destruction 
at all ? Again, whatever has an ouigin is the product of nescience. 
If destruction is said to originate in whatever manner, it is 
nescience still and thus nescience would not have been destroyed. 


~ 


6 LS., p. 85 


7, yakganuripo hi balib - ibid, p. 86 
Prof. Hiriyanna compares the concept of pafcamaprakara to what the 
mathematiciens call an ‘imaginary number’. It means that the explanation. 
in question is one to which we are driven by the considered conclusions 
_ Of the Advaita doctrire. 


: Introduction to Ista-siddhi: p. xxxv | 
8. IV, 1S., p. 433. See also 1.S,, VII, 15 
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2 
Destruction not originating from Atman or from itself 


The alternative suggestion is that the destruction of nescience 
can be said to originate from Atman, if not from nescience. 
But this is plainly impossible. Atman cannot be said to have 
been modified into this destruction as it is changeless. Nothing 
that is inert is born of Atman. And for consciousness there is 
no origination. Nor can this destruction be said to be born, 
being itself non-existent, from nothing. Nowhere is it observed 
that a non-existent nothing is born of nothing, 


So this destruction of mnescience can neither be real like 
Atman, nor unreal like the void. Is it then indefinable? Vimu- 
ktatman at least in the last chapter of his work (/.S, VIII. 2) 
seems to answer in the affirmative. 


4 
Destruction of nescierce is not origination of anything else 


It is clear then that the unreal destruction of nescience is 
not born from its antecedent cause viz., nescience, and that 
destruction of nesclence is not the origination of anything eise. 
If there could be anything else, it could only be Atman; but 
this is unreasonable because Atman is unoriginated. It may be 
suggested that Atman itself is the destruction of nescience and 
not the originated Atman; but then the destruction of nescience 
will always be there since Atman is eternal, which means that 
nescience and bondage could never be there. 


te Another course open is to say that, while admitting that the. 
destruction of nescience is not something from Atman, nor- 
Atman itself, it may be taken to be the negation of anything 
other than Atman which will be one way of establishing the 
secondlessness of Atman. But the old question whether this 
negation. is the same: as Atman remains, with the attendant 
difficulty that: since Atman is eternal, there will be the negation 
of nescience always; in short, there could be no nescience, and 
therefore, no bondage. If we assume that the negation of the 
existence of anything other than Atman is not Atman itself but 
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something different, the concept of non-duality must have to be 
abandoned. We are back at the dilemma again. Vimuktétman 
solves the dilemma in the same way as indicated earlier. The 
non-dual Atman is not incompatible with nescience itself, much 
less with its negation. | 3 


If -non-duality is construed to mean non-possession of duality 
for Atman, it is not incompatible if it were the same as Atman. 
If it were not, there could be no bondage for bondage is duality. 
If non-duality is, on the other hand, construed as being the 
locus of nescience and its products consumed by knowledge, 
either this consumption of nescience is the same as Atman, of 
different. In either case there is difficulty as noted earlier. So 
this construction of the meaning of mnon-duality fails to be 
satisfactory. | 


The destruction of nescience is not the origination of anything 
else, whatever may be the case with regard to the positive 
determinable entities. But mnescience is determinable neither as 
real nor as unreal. And, prama@nas which destroy nescience do 
not produce anything as the destruction of the pot produces 
potsherds. If it did, it would cease to be prama@uza, for pramana 
reveals only what is already existent and does not create. And, 
knowledge itself is beginningless and eternal and, therefore, it 
cannot be said to be arising from the operation of pramdanas. 


If it is urged that if the destruction of nescience is not the 
ofigination of something positive and is merely a negation of 
mescience, no cause could be thought of to operate in mere 
negation and that, therefore, destruction should result in some- 
thing positive so that cause could intelligibly be said to operate, 
then, on. the Same ground it can be shown that no positively 
previously. non-existent can be said to originate from destruction 
as it is said that no cause could Operate in what is non-existent 
Much. less could it operate in the case of the existent because 
of existence itself. If the existent is said not to be in confiict 
with non-existence which is merely a negation, the previous non- 
existent entity Can Continue to be non-existent for ever as there 
is no conflict with a positive existent which puts an end. to non: 
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existence; And so, if the positive entity that is said to originate: 
on the destruction of nescience is previously non-existent, then’ 
{t can. never be said to originate because of the non-operation: 
of cause. If it were previously existent, there is no need for 
its Origination at all. 


If the existent is said to originate annulling the previously 
existent, then, if this annulment is by virtue of being an existent, 
when an existent exists all the other existents must be annulled. 
Even the existent that annuls will not exist because of conflict: 
with its own existence. If self-conflict is said to be impossible 
on the ground that confiict is always with another, then it 
must be confessed that conflict is in virtue of difference and, not 
of existence. But then, there will be conflict of the existent 
with what is non-existent, since the non-existent is different from 
the existent. If it is asked how there could be difference in that 
which does not exist, it can be equally asked how there could 
be difference within the existent itself without sacrificing its 
oneness. In view of these difficulties the destruction of nescience 
is not itself the origination of a positive something. | 


Even assuming that destruction, though not the same as 
Origination, coincides with the origination of something else 
happening simultaneously with it, no point is gained because 
what applies to things that have a beginning in time like pot 
does not apply to nescience which is beginningless. When the 
pot is made clay is no more there. This is because pot is the 
modification of clay. But nescience is not a modification of 
anything else. It is beginninglessly there. 


5 
Removal of Nescience not determinable by Pramina 


That nescience is destroyed is a patent fact. Yet this 
destruction is not established by any pramaza. Pramdana always 
dispels ignorance and makes things known. If the avidydnivrtti 
is established by pramdaza, it will have to be supposed that in 
establishing the avidydnivrtti itself, the pramana_ dispels an 
ignorance of avidydnivrtti, and this means an avidydnivrtti of 3 
the first avidyanivritt, The second avidydnivrtti, too, must have 
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to be established by a pramana with the same result as above. 
Thus, there will be infinite regress and no one can say, ‘‘There 
has been a removal of my nescience”, 


6 
Knownness and Unknownness of Objects 


The indefinability of the removal of nescience is reached by 
an analysis of the knownness and unknownness of objects. When 
the object or the Self is known there is the removal of nescience. 
The knownness and the unknownness of the object can neither 
be said to be the nature of the object so known nor of something 
else. Knownness cannot be the nature of the object because of 
inconstancy and futility of pramaza, inconstancy because known- 
ness is absent prior to the rise of the prama@ra; futility because 
if the object has the nature of knownness, it should be always 
there, and, therefore, there is no need for a pramapa, which 
makes something hitherto unknown known. 


Unknownness, too, cannot be the nature of the object 
because unknownness is removed. If it were the nature of the 
object, then, with its removal the object itself will be removed. 
It is contradictory to say that the non-established object is the 
product of pramara and the established object is destroyed by 
pramaua. Moreover, if pramana itself could be the originator 
and destroyer of the object, since pramdpa itself is inert, the 
world would be void of intelligence and nothing could be known. 


Even for Atman whose nature itself is knowledge, knownness 
through pramdara is inconstant because of its absence prior to 
the rise of pramdara. 


Again, if knownness and unknownness were the nature of 
the object, then, pramaza can only reveal the object as known 
or unknown. If the object is known as unknown, it amounts to 
saying that nescience itself is known since it qualifies the unknown 
object. But nescience can never be known by any pramana.° 
For this presupposes that once nescience was unknown and at 


9. ibid., VIII. 18 
A-39 
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some other time known. The unknownness earlier would mean 
accepting nescience for nescience. But there is no nescience for 
nescience itself. Otherwise, there will be infinite regress. Further, 
if the object is known as unknown, there is the futility of the 
pramapa, Yet, it cannot be said that nescience is not destroyed 
by pramana, for, otherwise, pramaza becomes purposeless. 


It has been shown above that the object cannot be known 
as unknown: It cannot be known as known either, for the 
obvious reason that pramapas are not necessary for things 
already known. Otherwise, there will be infinite regress. 


This puzzle points to the indefinable character involved in 
the removal of nescience, 


8 
The meaning of Atman-knowledge 


There are scriptural declarations like ‘‘All this is Atman”, 
“When Atman is known”, “By hearing which the unheard’, 
“From the knowledge of which, O, revered one!’? But does it 
mean that when Atman is known everything, including nescience 
and its products, is known? 


The answer is in the negative. Firstly nescience is not 
knowable. Secondly, if nescience and its products are known, 
even assuming that they can be known by the knowledge ot 
Atman, they would no more be nescience; they would be Atman 
itself. For, Atman-knowledge must have only Atman as its 
object. Thirdly, if what is not Atman also is known by that, 
why should it be called Atman-knowledge instead of “non-Atman 
knowledge” or “Atman-non-Atman-knowledge?” If anything, it 
should be knowledge of non-Atman only since things that are 
not Atman are numerous, just as a village is called a Brahmin- 
village for the reason that in that village Brahmins are 
predominant in number. Fourthly, in this case, it can never be 
said that when one is known everything is known. Knowledge 
of everything is only through knowledge of everything. 
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How then is the scriptural text that by knowing Atman 
everything is known to be understood? 


Vimuktatman says that the text only means that a 
that is unknown and yet to be known will remain.'° 


The meaning is that the unknownness of the phenomenal 
plurality of things relates only to indeterminable nescience, and 
is consumed without vestige by the knowledge of Atman. In the 
case of pot being known, for example, there are things other 
than pot which remain to be known. But the case of Atman- 
knowledge is dissimilar. When Atman is known, there is nothing 
else to be known, nescience being destroyed as a whole. Just as 
@ person advised to know the hundred elephants running about 
in a small enclosure says: “I have known” meaning that there 
is nothing unknown to be known, so is the case here.”? 


Or alternatively, the meaning of the text: ‘“‘When Atman is 
known everything is known’’, may be taken to be that with the 
knowledge of Atman, everything becomes Atman. Just as people 
say: “All that water in the lotus-pond and that army has 
become that place itself when that place is seen”,’* even so when 
nescience and its products are destroyed by knowledge, Atman 
alone remains like the place in the saying. 


The destruction of nescience, it has been said, is only the 
known Atman.'® The locus of nescience is only the Self. This 
is apparent from the Sruti texts “‘inuro mayabhif pururiipa iyate”, 
“‘mayam tu prakrtim vidyat” etc. So only destruction of nescience 
is meant, and not knowability of nescience and its products by 
such declarations as above. Only thus are to be construed the 
other declarations like: *‘By hearing which the unheard”, etc., 
“All this is Atman”, “All this is Brahman only’, as the 


10, najfiatarh jneyath kimcid avasisyate ityarthah = ibid., p. 370 
11. ibid., p. 370 

12. ibid., p. 371 

13, jfiito hygtma ajfiinadaha, ibid, 
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statement: ‘“‘That pond, army etc., is that place itself”,’* would 
be construed. 


It is fairly settled now, therefore, by the foregoing analysis, 
that knownness and unknownness are not the nature of things. 
They are not knowable by their respective pramdanzas. 


The second alternative viz., that knownness and unknownness 
are different from the object need not detain us long since then 
knownness and unknownness do not even appear as different 
from the object. 


Yet, there is no disputing the fact that when an object is 
known, nescience is removed by the prama@nas.’° Knownness itself 
is not known because of infinite regress. Yet it is patent. This 
knownness, therefore, is the removal of nescience with regard to 
the objects of experience. So is the case with Atman-knowledge 
also. Knownness of Atman is through the knowledge of Atman’s 
immediacy (aparoksata) gained through the study of the Vedantas 
culminating in the Supreme oneness of Being, the Aupanisada- 
purusa. This knownness alone is the removal of nescience. 
Once removed, nescience does not rear its ugly head again, 
because it has no cause. Since it is the cause of everything that 
has origin, when it itself has been consumed by the fire of 
wisdom, there is the cessation of all becoming. 


Therefore, when the fire of nescience is quenched, nothing 
else is borp, much less nescience itself. Hence the destruction 
of nescience is only the immediate experience of Atman (aparo- 
ks@nubhava) generated by the study of the scripture. Though 
this avidydnivrtti is not something existing over and above Atman, 
yet, the faet of it is not established before the rise of knowledge. 
that is why there is no fear of avidyanivrtti being there always. 


14. See ibid., p. 371 


15. méanattadakarataya jiane jate tasya vyavaharayogyata arthasya jiatata 


nama - /.S,, p. 37} 
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8 


Destraction of Nescience involves no Duality 


The objects of experience are inert, being the products of 
nesclence which is inert. So the destruction of the inert nescience 
cannot be itself inert. Nescience itself, in other words, cannot 
be its own destruction. That knowledge alone removes nescience 
is a common observation. Nor even is it that the Atman-Intelli- 
gence is the destruction of nescience since Atman is there when 
nescience is there.'° Still, the destruction of nescience is not 
always there like Atman, as otherwise, there would then be no 
need for the destruction to be caused. Therefore the destruction 
of nescience is not real. Even assuming for the sake of argument 
that the destruction of nescience is real, it is only Atman itself, 
and, so, there is no snag of duality of Atman and destruction 
of nescience. But the destruction is not real. The destruction 
of the unreal can never be real; If it could be, it cannot be 
through knowledge. Knowledge does not create anything; it 
reveals. And destruction is only for the unreal, and not fcr 
the real. So, since the destruction of nescience is neither 
Atman itself nor anything pertaining to nescience, it is only 
inexpressible.*” 


Atman is the fruit (phala)’® when it is known through 
pramana, though it is eternally self-luminous. For things like 
pot etc., there is only knownness, and not the nature of being 
a fruit (phala) or being knowledge itself. In the case of Atman, 
being intelligenee, there is, in addition to having knownncss, 
also being the fruit (phala). Knownness and being the fruit are 
stated for Atman because Atman, though eternally self-luminous, 
is yet known only through the source of scripture. It is thus 





16. napyajada a4tma tannasab, tadbhave’ pi tasya bhavat-J1.S., p. 372 


o 
17. anirvacyastannasa iti sthitam - J.V., 1.S., p. 623. 


18. When a psychosis comes into contact with, say, a pot, there is generated 
in the pot a reflection of intelligence; and it is this reflection that reveals 
the pot, and is called the phala. Cp. IS. cit pratibimbam hi asmakam 


phalam istam - J.V., p. 623 
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that there is no contingence of the destruction of mnescience 
always. And. also, since. it.is Atman which isthe fruit of Atman- 
knowledge, there is no question of avidydnivrtti being a second 
real. Moreover, the annihilation of mnescience is only through 
knowledge. Otherwise, the existence of scripture is rendered 
purposeless. Destruction of nescience by knowledge is declared 
by the scripture as much as Atman’s identity with Brahman, its 
nescience, its transmigratory character, the world of plurality, 
final release through knowledge, final release while embodied. 
All these ideas are accepted only because scripture declares them. 


Just as fire accompanied by wind consumes dried grass, 
Atman, mounted upon the prama@pa, consumes its nescience, and, 
along with it, the pramazas also. Avidydnivrtti does not mean 
anything negative, because classification like negative and positive 
obtain Only in the realm of nescience. The author of the Varttika 
puts it “The knowledge of the Supreme Atman, the nescience 
being itself unreal, fighting shy to kill the already dead, consumes 
the negative character also. Having burnt the classification into 
positive and negative entities through the fire of Atman as “not 
this”, ‘not this”, and removed the darkness and the error 
created by it, itself enters the fire’’. 


9 
Mandana’s views | 
Mandana, in his Brahmasiddhi, has tried to answer the 
dilemma that ‘if the removal of nescience is real, then, there 
will be detriment to the singleness of Brahman and if it were 
unreal, then, the world will be real. His advaita is known 
as bhavadvaita or sadadvaita, the theory of the single 
positive reality."° The negation of the world in the scriptural 
expressions like § ‘‘advitiyam’’ “‘asthilam anagu ahrasvam” “‘neti, 


neti’? and the removal of nescience (avidyd-nivrtti) are negative 
realities, and do not come into conflict with the non-dualism of 





19. Prof. Kuppuswamy Sastri: has been inclined to translate it into ens- 
monism. See Intro; to B.S., p. xii. 
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Advaita. Advaita, in the sense of bhavddvaita or ens monism, 
excludes only a second positive. reality.2° The total negation of 
the world and the removal of nescience are the® only two 
negations which should be accorded reality. They are not 
annulled by the Brahman-intuition.2* Though Mardana in one 
or two places equates the removal of nescience with Brahman - 
realisation, vidyd,** yet, on the whole his can be called the 
bhavadvaita where the negative realities of avidydnivrtti and 
prapaficabhava ate maintained as not in conflict with non-duality 
of Brahman.” 





20. The term bhavadvaita itself has not been used by Mandana, however 
much it may be implied in his views. Anandabodha, with reference to 
avidya-nvrtti, uses the term sadadvaita, same as bhavadvaita. 


21. See Laghucandrika, Nirnayasagar Edn., p. 326 

cp: Advaita-siddhi: vastutah tu avidyanivstteh paficamaprakaratvam ‘ca 
bhavadvaitam ca anabhyupagama-parshatam. p. 467. 

When the shell is unknown, it is seen as positive silver; and when 
known, it is the negation of silver. Its character as negation of silver 
is its distinguishing feature. Similarly, when the Self is not known, 
it is the positive world. When known, it is the negation of world 
which is its special (asadharaza) nature. Suresvara has said: sthilapa- 
hnutiratra syat vastu yatparamarthikam | nébhavanisto’nyatrapi nidedhah 
kim uta akgare || 

Even realists like the Prabhakaras and the Naiyayikas do not locate 
negation in mere non-existence. Much mere so in the case of Advaita 
Brahman. 

29. avidyastamayo moksah sa samsira 'udahrta 
vidyaiva cadvaya santa tadastamaya ucyate. 

B.S., Niyogakanda: Verse 106 

avidya samsarah; vidyaiva cavidyanivrttih -ibid., p. 121 

53. With reference to avidyanivrtti, Mandana says: If avidya is absence of 
knowledge, then, knowledge fs its removal, as the prior non-existence 
of Knowledge is removed by Knowledge, If avidya is a positive error 
as the silver-illusion, then in the case of silver-illusion, the knowledge 
of shell dispels the illusion, and reveals the shell. Just as the destru- 
etion of the pot and the production of potsherds do not occur at 
different times by different operations but at the same time in the 
same act, so also here, reality is intuited and nescience destroyed at 
once, und similar is the distinction between the removal of nescience 
and Brahman-knowledge - See Sankhapani’s Com, on B. S., p. 249 
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Whatever may be the differences of opinion on details, the 
fundamental tenet of Advaita, viz., the transmigratory life must 
have to be transcended in the fulfilment of one’s own being 
stands. For Advaita holds that brahmabhava is one’s svabhava or 
nature. Release is not something alien to us to be secured anew. 
It is our essence that is the import of the text “That art Thou”. 
To be that eternal Bliss is, then, the goal of the embodied souls 
bound to the flesh. The Light is within. Only one should see. 


© 


(contd.) 

gexe=e= Citsukha in his Tattvapradipika holds that avidya-nivrtti is the very 
Self: nivrttiratma mohasya jidtatvenopalakgitah. Nirnayasagar Edn., 
p. 382. Madhusidana Sarasvati in his Advaita-siddhi agyees with 
Citsukha. Advaita-siddhi, Nirnayasagar Edn.. p. 467. 
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